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From the United Service Journal. 
THE BATTLE OF NAVARINO. 


BY AN OFFICER ENGAGED. 


Tue details of naval actions have seldom 
been presented to the public eye with the same 
minute and striking descriptions which have of 
late years characterized the glowing narratives 
of military warfare. The battle field, with all 
its imposing array and glorious incident ; its 
hopes, and fears, and doubts; the attack and 
repulse ; the reeking bayonet and the flashing 
blade, and the deafening huzzas of victory ;— 
all these and more have become familiar house- 
hold tales; while fireside readers ponder over 
them with wonder, admiration, and even envy 
of their fellow-countrymen, who have rubbed 
shoulders with Death in his most dreadful 
shapes, and have passed through the most fiery 
ordeal which the spirit of man can brave. 

He who writes these pages has remarked the 
advantages which the narrative of the camp 
possesses over that of the quarter-deck: there 
is a gap in naval recital which yet remains to 
be filled with description and anecdote of “ the 
little warlike world,” corresponding to those of 
the land service. The latter is as extensive, 
abounding equally in promise; and yet it has 
been comparatively but little examined. The 
navy possesses numbers well qualified for the 
undertaking, who, by means of simple rela- 
tions, and the accompaniment of circumstan- 
tial detail, might do emple justice to their sub- 


In endeavouring to present an accurate pic- 
ture of the latest naval engagement in which 
Britain has been engaged, the narrator has 
been urged to pourtray the scene in such co- 
lours as may serve to convey tu unprofessional 
readers, with the fidelity of a mere reporter, a 
vivid impression of the battle, and to beguile 
them into a belief that they actually behold it 
in all its realities. He has undertaken this 
task with diffidence and fear, conscious that | 
his rather unpractised pen is inadequate to the | 
exertion ; but peace, half-pay, and inactivity, | 
allow him plenty of leisure to prosecute the 
attempt. He will drop as much as ible the 
use of nautical terms, as his simple narrative 
may meet other eyes than those of his mess- 
mates. ’ 

_ Whatever may be said of the political expe- 
diency of the battle of Navarino, it cannot be 
useum.—Vot. XIV. 





disputed that it proved the British navy still to 
contain within itself the same undiminished 
zeal and seamanlike habits, the same skill and 
ardour and true-blue hearts that it boasted in 
more perilous and stirring times, and proclaims 
to the surrounding nations the unimpaired re- 
sources and power of England, and ber well 
asserted pre-eminence on the ocean. 

We had been cruising off the coast of the 
Morea, for the protection of trading vessels, 
and to watch the motions of the numerous 
Greek pirates infesting the narrow seas and 
adjacent islands. For fourteen months we had 
been thus actively employed, when the arrival 
of the Albion and Genoa, from Lisbon, hinted 
to us, that some coercive measures were about 
to be used against the Turks, to cause them to 
discontinue the exterminating war they carried 
on against the Greeks, and to evacuate the 
country pursuant to the terms of the treaty of 
July, 1827. The prospect of a collision with 
the Turkish fleet appeared to be very ‘a- 
ble to the ship’s crew, as they had got a little 
tired of their long confinement on board, and 
anxiously looked for a speedy return to Malta 
to get ashore, which they had not been able to 
do for upwards of ayear. We again proceeded 
on our protecting duty, and parted company 
with the admiral in the Asia. In about six 
weeks we returned, and found that many other 
British vessels had joined the Asia, whilst the 
squadrons of France and Russia added to the 
number of the fleet, which altogether present- 
ed an imposing attitude. 

The Turkish and Egyptian fleets had ar- 
rived from the unsuccessful attempt in the 
Gulf of Patras some time before, and lay off 
the bay of Navarino, before they finally enter- 
ed and took up a position within the harbour. 
While the Ottoman fleet lay off the bay, the 
Turkish troops were said to have committed 
many unjustifiable outrages on the defenceless 
inhabitants of the country adjacent to Navari- 


| no; information of these oppressive acts was 


conveyed: to the British admiral, and, it is be- 
lieved, formed the grounds of a strong remon- 
strance on his part, addressed to the Turkish 
commanders, which hastened the collision be- 
tween the two armaments. These facts were 
generally known throughout the fleet, and a 
“ row” was eagerly expected. 

About the beginning of October we had re- 
turned from our cruise ; the men, ever since 
we had been in commission, had been daily ex- 
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ercised at the guns, and, by firing at marks, 
they had much improved in their practice. 
They were frequently overheard expressing 
their anxious wish for the settlement of the 
uestion with the Turks in one shape or other, 

at they might have some leave on shore. 
Many shrewd and pithy remarks were made 
on the Greek question. Some talkative tar 
would go on expounding his ideas to a listen- 


ing group on the main deck, Our sailors cer- | 





tainly thought lightly of the seamanship of the | 


Turks and Egyptians. It seems also, that a 
secret spirit of emulation animated the whole 


of them in the event of a contest: they were | 


anxious the French and Russians should bear 
testimony to what Old England was able to 
accomplish in her usual style; and they had 
another anxiety, lest their allies should out- 
strip them in energy or seamanship, or even 
approach an equality with them. In fact, they 
seemed determined not even to be rivalled, and 
the pre-eminence of the British flag was never 
more zealously sought to be maintained by 
every individual in the fleet. 


Before entering the bay, the Ottoman fleet | 


lay at the distance of ten or twelve miles from 


the Allies. pie { appeared numerous, with | 


many small cra 
crimson flag flying at their peak, and on com- 


ing closer, a crescent and sword were visible | 


on the flags. Their ships looked well, and in 
tolerable order: the Egyptians were evidently 
superior to the Turks. 
ittle communication took place between 
the Allied and Turkish fleets. The Dartmouth 
had gone into the bay twice, bearing the terms 
roposed by the Allied commanders to Ibrahiin 
acha. No satisfactory answer had been re- 
turned by the Ottoman Admiral, whose con- 
duct appeared evasive and trifling, implying a 
contempt for our prowess, and daring us to do 
our worst. 

The Dartmouth having proceeded for the 

last time into the bay, with the final requisi- 
tions, and having brought back no satisfactory 
reply, on Saturday, the 20th of October, 1=27, 
about noon, Admiral Codrington, favoured by 
a gentle sea breeze, bore up under all sail for 
the mouth of the bay of Navarino. A buzz ran 
instantly through the ship at the welcome in- 
telligence of the Admiral’s bearing up ; and I 
could easily perceive the hilarity and exulta- 
tion of the seamen, and their impatience for 
the contest. There was a look of grave deter- 
mination on most of their countenances ; and 
I could overhear their phrases of encourage- 
mnent to each other. Orders were given that 
dinner should be got ready earlier than usual 
that day ; and all set to heartily at their prog, 
as if nothing particular were going to happen. 
Our ship's crew was chiefly composed of 
young men, who had never seen a shot fired ; 
yet, to judge from their manner, one would 
aave thought them familiar with the business 
of fighting. The decks were then cleared for 
action, and the ship was quite ready, as we 
neared the mouth of the bay. 

The Asia led the fleet, and was the first to 
enter the bay, followed by the ships in two co- 
lumns. This was about one o'clock, or rather 
later. Abreast of Sir Edward Codrington was 
the French Admiral, distinguished by the 


Most of them bore the | 





large white flag atthe mizen. Then came the 
Genoa and Albion, followed by the Dartmouth, 
Talbot, and brigs, along with the French and 
Russian squadrons, in more distant succession. 
Every sail was set, so that the vast crowd of 
canvas that looked more bleached and glitter- 
ing in the rays of the sun, and contrasted with 
the deep blue unclouded sky, presented a mag- 
nificent and spirit-stirring spectacle. The 
breeze was just powerful enough to carry the 
Allied fleet forward at a gentle rate, and as the 
wind freshened a little at times, it had the ef- 
fect of eausing the ships to heel to one side in 
a graceful undulating manner,—the various 
flags and pendants of the united nations puff- 
ing out occasionally from the mast-heads. The 
sea was smooth, the weather rather warm, and 
the air quite clear. As we neared the entrance 
of the bay, the land presented all around a rug- 
ged steep appearance towards the sea. In the 
distance, the mountains were visible, of a light 
blue, with whitish clouds, apparently resting 
on their summits. The town and castle of Na- 
varino presented a bright picturesque look, and 
some spots of cultivation were to be seen. In 
the interior there rose in the air what looked 
like the sinoke of some conflagration, and such 
we all believed was the case, as the Turkish 
soldiery had been employed in ravaging the 
country, and carrying away the inhabitants,— 
An encampment of tents lay near, close to the 
castle, and large bodies of soldiers were easily 
discernible crowding on the batteries as we ap- 
proached. We were about five hundred yards 
distant from the castle. The breadth of the 
entrance was about a mile. 

When the Asia had arrived abreast of this 
castle, a boat rowed from the shore, and came 
along side of the Asia with a request from 
Ibrahim Pacha, that the Allied fleets would 
not enter the bay; and just about that time, 
an unshotted gun was fired from the castle, 
which we interpreted as a signal for the Otto- 
man fleet to prepare for action. Close to the 
mouth of the bay, the cluster of vessels was 
considerable, all bearing up under a press of 
sail, and in perfect order. Our ship was close 
on the Asia’s quarter. No opposition was 
made to our progress by the batteries of Nava- 
rino, which was a matter of surprise to all, as 
the men were ready at their quarters in mo- 
mentary expectation of being attacked. To 
the spectators on the battlements our fleet 
must have presented a beautiful, though a for- 
midable, appearance. 

As soon as we had cleared the mouth of the 
bay, the Turko-Egyptian fleet was seen ranged 
round from right to left, in the form of an ex- 
tensive crescent, in two lines, each ship with 
springs on her cables. The large vessels form- 
ed the first, or inner line of the crescent, with 
their broadsides presented ; whilst the smaller 
craft filled up the intervals in the second line, 
at the distance of one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred yards. Evident signs of hurry and bas- 
tle of preparation were exhibited on board 
their ships, and it was clear that our coming 
had been unexpected, or that they did not an- 
ticipate a fight so soon. Indeed, it was after- 
wards ascertained from the Turkish Vice-Ad- 
miral, that their intention was to treat us with 
courtesy, until a favourable opportunity occur- 

















red of a strong breeze and darkness, of sending 
their fireships amongst us, which were station- 
ed near the mouth of the bay, and then attack- 
ing and destroying us in the midst of our con- 
fusion. But the firing of the blank gun had 
ensued unintentionally, and it was impossible 
to remedy their blunder. They had, there- 
fore, only to make the best of it. 

Thus the combined fleets were in the centre 
of the lion's den, and the lists might be said to 
have been closed. The Asia, on passing the 
mouth of Navarino, sailed onwards to where 
the Turkish and Egyptian line of battle ships 
Jay at anchor about three-quarters of a mile 
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the Rose, having witnessed the firing of the 
Turkish vessel, went in one of his boats to as- 
sist that of the Dartmouth: and the crew of 
these two boats were in the act of climbing up 
the sides uf the fireship, when she instantly 


| exploded with a tremendous concussion, blow- 


farther up the bay, and anchored close abreast | 
one of their largest ships, bearing the flag of | 


the Capitan Bey. The Genoa took her station 
near the Asia, whilst the Albion followed; but 
the Turks being so closely wedged together, 
she could not find space to pass between them 
to her appointed birth. The ship of the Egyp- 


tian Admiral lay as close to the Asia as that of 


the Capitan Bey: a large double-banked fri- 
gate was also near: all these three ships being 
moored in front of the crescent close upon the 
Asia and the Genoa. The wind by this time had 
almost died away, consequently the Albion had 
to anehor close along side the double-banked 
b+ me This failing of the wind retarded con- 
iderably the progress of the ships, which had 
not yet entered the bay, particularly the Rus- 
sian ships, and several of ours, which came 
later into action, and had to encounter the 
firing of the artillery of the castle. 

The Egyptian fleet lay to the south-east ; 
and, as it was well known that several French 
officers were serving on board, the French Ad- 
miral was appointed to place his squadron 
abreast of them. It appears, however, that, 
with one exception, all these Frenchmen quit- 
ted the Egyptian fleet, and went on board an 
Austrian transport which lay off the coast. 

The post assigned to the Cambrian, Talbot, 
and Glasgow, along with the French frigate 
Armide, was along side of the Turkish fri- 

tes at the left of the crescent on entering 
into the bay ; whilst the Dartmouth, Mosquito, 
the Rose, and Philomel, were ordered to keep 
@ sharp look out on the several fireships lurking 
suspiciowsly at the extremities of the crescent, 
and apparently ripe for mischief. 

It was strictly enjoined in the orders, that 
no gun was to be fired, without a signal to that 
effect made by the Admiral, unless it should 
be in returr for shots fired at us by the Turk- 
ish fleet. Each ship was to anchor with springs 
on her cables, if time allowed ; and the orders 
concluded with the memorable words of Nel- 
son,— No captain can do very wrong who 
places his ship along side of an enemy.” 

It was about two o'clock when we arrived at 
our station on the left of the bay, and anchor- 
ed. The men were immediately sent aloft to 
furl the sails, which operation lasted a few 
minutes. Whilst so employed, the Dartmouth, 
distant about half a mile from our ship, had 
sent a boat, commanded by Lieut. Fitzroy, to 
request the fireship to remove from her station ; 
a of musketry ensued from the fireship into 
the boat, killing the officer and several men. 
This brought on a return of small-arms from 
the Dartmouth and Syrene. Capt. Davis, of 
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| 
| 
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ing the men into the water, and killing and 
disabling several in the boats close alongside. 
Just about this time, arid before the men had 
descended from the yards, an Egyptian double- 
banked frigate poured a broadside into our ship. 
The captain gave instant orders to fire away ; 
and the broadside was returned with terrible 
effect, every shot striking the hull of the Egyp- 
tian frigate. The men were now hastily de- 
scending the shrouds, while the captain sung 
out, “ Now, my lads! down to the main-deck, 
and fire away as fast as you ean.” The seamen 
cheered loudly as they fired the first broadside, 
and continued to do so at intervals during the 
action. The battle had actually commenced to 
windward before the Asia and the Ottoman 
Admiral had exchanged a single shot; and the 
action in that part of the bay was brought on 
in nearly a similar manner as in ours, by the 
Turks firing into the boat despatched by Sir 
E. Codrington to explain the mediatorial views 
of the Allies. The Greek pilot had been killed: 
and ere the Asia's boat had reached the ship, 
the firing was unremitting between the Asia, 
Genoa, and Albion, and the Turkish ships. 
About half-past two o'clock the battle had be- 
come general throughout the whole lines, and 
the cannonade was one uninterrupted crash, 
louder than any thunder. Previous to the Egyp- 
tian frigate firing into us, the men, not engaged 
in furling the sails, had stripped themselves to 
their duck-frocks, and were binding their black 
silk neckeloths round their heads and waists, 
and some upon their left knees. A slight frown 
and pressing together of the lips, were discern- 
ible in many. Several of.them, who were board- 
ers, wore their cutlasses at their sides. Al! 
appeared greatly excited and resolute. 

The Egyptian frigate, which had fired into 
our ship, was distant about half a cable’s length. 
Near her was another of the same large class, 
together with a Turkish frigate and a corvette. 
These four ships poured their broadsides into 
us without intermission, for nearly a quarter 
of an hour; but after a few rounds, their firing 
became irregular and hasty, and many of their 
shot injured our rigging. At the first broadside 
we received, two men near me were instantly 
struck dead on the deck. There was no appear- 
ance of any wounds upon them, but they never 
stirred a limb; and their bodies, after lying a 
little beside the gun at which they had been 
working, were dragged amid-ships. Several of 
the men were now severely wounded. The 
main-deck, by this time, was filled with a dense 
smoke, through which the powder-boys were 
flitting about like imps, to supply the guns 
One of them was struck by a rownd-shot on 
the head, and his brains were scattered about 
the deck. Many shots passed through both 
sides of our ship, while we fired away as hard 
as we could. The water bubbled and foamed 
about us, in consequence of the showers of 

which slashed it. 

Tie odds against us were fearful; and I can 
safely say, that I, and every man on board had 
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made his mind up for the worst; yet all were 
cool and active. They would frequently wait 
until the thick smoke had cleared away be- 
tween the ships, before they fired, being reluc- 
tant to waste a single shot, each of which took 
effect in the hulls of our opponents, and did 
terrible execution, amid the hearty cheers of 
the men, who exulted at the effect of their 
superior fire. They frequently drank water 
during the action, and the constant cry of the 
wounded was, “ Water, water.”’ 

As to my own sensations, I felt actuated by 
a species of blood-thirsty enthusiasm, stimu- 
lated, I suppose, by the tremendous odds against 
us. The loading of the guns ; the rapid firing, 
and loud cheering ; the thumping recoil of the 


} 


sides, and frequently tore up her decks in re- 
bounding. Ina short time she was compelled 
to haul down her colours, and ceased firing 
We learned afterwards, that her decks were co- 
vered with nearly one hundred and fifty dead 
and wounded men, and the deck itself ripped up 
from the effects of our balls. In the interim, the 
corvette, which had annoyed us exceedingly 
during the action, came in for her share of our 
notice, and we managed to repay her in some 


| style for the favours she had bestowed on us in 


ns; the whizzing of the shot; the crash as | 


it strikes the ship, with a sound similar to the 
smashing a door with a crow-bar; the flying 
splinters; the men struck down and rolling on 
the deck, either killed, maimed, or upset by 
the wind of a shot; and the captain, from the 
quarter-deck, shouting down the waist, “ Go 


it, my lads! for the honour of Old England!” | 


may serve to convey a rough idea of the scene 


on board our ship on the main-deck. The effect | 


of the captain's voice on the men was to pro- 
duce a momentary quicker fire, and several 
ioud cheers from the whole crew. 

We were near enough to distinguish the 
Turkish and Egyptian sailors in the enemy's 
ships. They seemed to be a motley group. 
Most of them wore turbans of white, with a 
red cap below, small brown jackets, and very 
wide trowsers; their legs were bate. They 
were active, brawny fellows, of a dark-brown 
complexion, and they crowded the Turkish 
ships, which accounts for the very great slaugh- 
ter we occasioned among them. Many dead 
bodies were tumbled through their port-holes 
into the sea. 

Capt. Hugon, commanding the French fri- 
gate L’Armide, about three o'clock, seeing the 
unequal, but unflinching combat we were main- 
taining, wormed his ship coolly and deliberate- 
ly through the Turkish inner line, in such a 
gallant, masterly style, as never for one mo- 
ment to obstruct the fire of our ship upon our 
opponents. He then anchored on our starboard 

uarter, and fired a broadside into one of the 
Turkish frigates, thus relieving us of one of 
our foes, which, in about ten minutes, struck 
to the gallant Frenchman ; who, on taking pos- 
session, in the most handsome manner, hoisted 
our flag along with his own, to show that he 
had but completed the work we had begun 
The skill, gallantry, and courtesy of the French 
captain, were the subject of much talk amongst 
us, and we were loud in his praise. We had 
still two of the frigates and the corvette to 
contend with, whilst the Armide was engaged, 
when a Russian line-of-battle-ship came up, 
and attracted the attention of another Egyptian 
frigate, and thus drew off her fire from us. 
Our men had now a breathing time, and they 
poured in broadside upon broadside into the 
Egyptian frigate, which had been our first as- 
sailant. The rapidity and intensity of our con- 
centrated fire soon told upon the vessel. Her 
guns were irregularly served, and many shots 
struck our rigging. Our round-shot, which 
were pointed to sink her, passed through her 





the heat of the business. Orders were then is- 
sued for the men to cease firing for a few 
minutes, until the Rose had passed between 
our ship-and the corvette, and had stationed 
herself in such a position as to annoy the latter 
in conjunction with us. Our firing was then 
renewed with redoubled fury. The men, during 
the pause, had leisure to quench their thirst 
from the tank which stood on the deck, and 
they appeared greatly refreshed—I may say, 
almost exhilarated, and to their work they 
merrily went again. 

The double-banked Egyptian frigate, which 
had struck her colours to us, to our astonish- 
ment began, after having been silenced for 
some time, to open a smart fire on our ships, 
though she had no colours flying. The men 
were exceedingly exasperated at such treache- 
rous conduct, and they poured into her two 
severe broadsides, which effectually silenced 
her, and at the moment we saw that a blue en- 
sign was run up her mast, on which we ceased 
cannonading her, and she never fired another 
gun during the remainder of the action. It was 
a Greek pilot, pressed on board the Egyptian, 
who ran up the English ensign, to prevent our 
ship from firing again. He declared that our 
shot came into the frigate as thick and rapidly 
as a hail-storm, and so terrified the crew, that 
they all ran below. From the combined effects 
of our firing, and that of the Russian ship, the 
other Egyptian frigate hauled down her colours. 
The corvette, which was roughly handled by 
the Rose, was driven on shore, and there de- 
stroyed. 

Before this, however, a Turkish fireship ap- 
proached us, having seemingly no one on board. 
We fired into her, and in a few minutes she 
loudly exploded astern, without doing us any 
damage. The concussion was tremendous, 
shaking the ship through every beam. An- 
other fireship came close to the Philomel which 
soon sunk her, and in the very act of going 
down she exploded. 

A large ship near the Asia was now seen to 
be on fire ; the blaze flamed up as high as the 
topmast, and soon became one vast sheet of 
fire ; in that state she continued for a short 
time. The crew could be easily discerned 
gliding about across the light; and, after a 

iorrible suspense, she blew up, with an explo- 
sion far louder and more stunning than the 
ships which had done so in our vicinity. The 
smoke and lurid flame ascended to a vast height 
in the air; beams, masts, and pieces of the hull, 
along with human figures in various di 

| postures, were clearly distinguishable imthe air. 
A pause ensued as the burning mass soared to 

its utmost height, ere the whole fell i 
into the sea. The shell of a large 

| hot lighted on our deck from the 

















lt was now almost dark, and the action had 
ceased to be general throughout the lines; but 
blaze rose upon blaze, and explosion thundered 
upon explosion, in various parts of the bay. A 
pretty sharp cannonading had been kept up be- 
tween the guns of the castle and the ships en- 
tering the bay, and that firing still continued. 
The smaller Turkish vessels, forming the se- 
cond line, were now nearly silenced, and several 
exhibited signs of being on fire, from the thick 
light-coloured smoke that rose from their 
decks. 

The action had nearly terminated by six 
clock, after a duration of four hours. Day- 
light had disappeared unperceived, owing to 
the dense smoke of the cannonading, which, 
from the cessation of the firing, now began to 
clear away, and showed usaclouded sky. The 
bay was illuminated in various quarters by the 
numerous burning ships, which rendered the 
sight one of the most sublime and magnificent 
that could be imagined. 

Previous to the termination of the action, one 
of our midshipmen, a promising youth of about 
fourteen, was struck by a cannon-shot, which 
carried off both his legs, and his right-hand, 
with which the poor fellow had been grasping 
his cutlass at that moment. He lay in the gun- 
room, as nothing could be done for him; and I 
was informed by one of the men, that he re- 
nye named his mother in a piteous tone, 

ut soon after rallied a little, and began to in- 
quire eagerly how the action was going on, 
and if any more Turkish ships had struck. 
He lingered in great agony for about twenty 
minutes. 

During the latter part of the engagement the 
men seemed as fresh and active as at its com- 
mencement. It was not till its close that seve- 
ral diecovered that they had been wounded, but 
had not felt the smart until the excitement had 
ceased. One seaman near ine evinced consi- 
derable surprise at finding the skin of his 
shoulder entirely taken off, and the red flesh all 
exposed, and his shirt covered with blood. 
They all began congratulating each other on 
the successful termination of the affair, and 
then sat down, wiping their brows with their 
neckcloths. They seemed now to entertain a 
much higher opinion of the Turkish sailors 


than they had done; frankly acknowledging | 


that they fought gallantly, and had given them 
plenty of work ere they got the better of them. 
As they exhibited signs of great exhaustion and 
fatigue, a pint of grog was then handed to each 
man at the guns, together with some biscuits 
and other provisions, which the poor fellows de- 
voured with great relish and appetite. 

Midships lay five or six dead bodies, some 
greatly mangled; the decks were much co- 
vered with blood—the faces and hands and arms 
of the sailors were black with powder. The 
heat of the main-deck had been so intense, that, 
at the conclusion of the action, I found myself 
without my jacket and neckeloth which I never 
recollected to have taken off; my face was 
quite disfigured with spots of blood and gun- 
powder Ar hands black and raw, and be- 
coming 


from assisting at various matters 

during the action. 
As soon as the men had been a little refresh- 
ed, they were ordered to make wads for the 
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guns, in case of any renewed attack being made 
upon us, and no one was allowed to stir from 
his quarters at the guns during the whole of the 
night. They might be seen seated in groups 
preparing the wads, or employed in refitting the 
rigging, which was greatly injured. The car- 
penter went about making such repairs as were 
needed, and nailing sheets of lead over the shot- 
holes in the ship's hull, some of which were be- 
twixt wind and water. 

Later in the evening, the bodies of the killed 
were sewed up in their hammocks and commit- 
ted to the deep. Several of our best hands had 
been killed and wounded. Brief remarks on 
the qualities of the slain were made by the sar- 
vivors, especially if the falien had been popular 
characters, and favourite messmates. Senti- 
nels were stationed round the ship’s deck, with 
strict orders to keep a sharp look-out, as we 
had reason to apprehend a midnight attack 
from the Arabs. 

The night passed heavily away after the pre- 
Vious excitement, checquered by the continual 
blazing of the Turkish vessels, which had drift- 
ed close to the shore, at the head of the bay, 
and their loud explodings, which ceased to at- 
tract our attention, by their frequency. 

In the morning, the bay presented a dismal 
sight for the Turks—their proud flotilla had been 
scattered like chaff. Many ships had scarcely a 
mast standing, and their rigging was hanging 
about in terrible disorder. Large pieces of 
wreck were floating in the distance, and the 
boats of the fleet were passing to and fro, pick- 
ing up the Turks, who were clinging to the 
masts and spars, and then landing them, as no 
prisoners were made. 

The decks of our ship, which had been per- 
mitted to remain all night in the same bloody 
state, now underwent a thorough swabbing, 
and began to assume their former clean appear- 
ance. It was a luxury now to have an oppor- 
tunity of scrubbing oneself from the marks of 
the powder, and to change one’s dress. 

As soon as the ship had been put in order, we 
weighed anchor, and made for the Admiral’s 
station. The Asia exhibited numerous marks 
of the severity of the contest she had been en- 
gaged in; her mizen-mast was gone ; the other 


| ships had suffered in proportion. 


Towards one o'clock a large ship in Shore ex- 
ploded with considerable noise. In the after- 
noon, the large Egyptian frigate. which had 
struck to us, was seen to godown. We were 
actively employed in putting ovr vessel to 
rights; and, upon the Tuesday following, we 
passed the batteries of the castle, the men 
standing ready at their guns, in case of an attack 
We sailed through the mouth unmolested by 
the numerous groups gazing at us from the 
castle walls. In eight days we arrived at 
Malta, where we landed our wounded, and the 
men obtained leave to go ashore. The inhabi- 
tants received us with great joy, balls and other 
festivities followed in constant succession, while 
the greatest harmony and unanimity existed be- 
tween us and our Allies, who seemed to vie 
with one another in politeness. 

This long log has at last come toa conclusion ; 
it has grown unexpectedly large in the narra- 
tor’s hands, and contains many details, which, 
though novel to the landsmen, may elicit a 
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smile from naval men But his instructions 


have been obeved as far as possible, and he now 
drops his anchor 


—— 


From the Edinburgh Reriew 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS. By J 
G. Lockhart, LL.B. Edinburgh, 122s. 


In the modern arrangements of society, it is 
no uncommon thing that a man of genius 
must, like Butler, “ask for bread, and receive 
a stone; 
supply and demand, it is by no means the 
highest excellence that men are most forward 
to recognise. The inventor of a spinning- 
jenny is pretty sure of his reward in his own 
day; but the writer of a true poem, like the 


apostle of a true religion, is nearly as sure of 


the contrary. We do not know whether it is 
not an favation of the injustice, that there 
is generally @ posthumous retribution. Robert 
Burns, in the course of nature, might yet have 
been living: but his short life was spent in 


toil and penury; and he died in the prime of 


his manhood, miserable and neglected; and 
yet already a brave mausoleum shines over his 
dust, and more than one splendid monument 
has been reared in other places to his fame: 
the street where he languished in poverty is 
called by his name ; the highest personages in 
our literature have been proud to appear as 
his commentators and admirers, and here is 
the sizth marrative of his life, that has been 
given to the world! 

Mr. Lockhart thinks it necessary to apolo- 
gize for this new attempt on such a subject: 
but his readers, we believe, will readily acquit 
him; or, at worst, will censure only the per- 
formance of his task, not the choice of it. The 
character of Burns, indeed, is a theme that 
cannot easily become either trite or exhausted ; 
and will probably gain rather than lose in its 
dimensions by the distance to which it is re- 
moved by time. No man, it has been said, is a 
hero to his valet: and this is probably true; 
but the fault is at least as likely to be the 
valet’s as the hero's: For it is certain that to 
the vulgar eye few things are wonderful that 
are not distant. It is difficult for men to be- 
lieve that the man, the mere man whom they 
see, nay perhaps painfully feel, toiling at their 
side through the poor jostlings of existence, 
ean be made of finer clay than themselves. 
Suppose that some dining acquaintance of Sir 
Thomas Lucy's, and neighbour of John a 
Combe’s, had snatched an hour or two from 
the preservation of his game, and written us a 
Life of Shakspeare! What dissertations should 
we not have had,—not on Hamlet and The 
Tempest, but on the wool trade, and deer 
stealing, and the libel and vagrant laws! and 
how the poacher became a mal and how 
Sir Thomas and Mr. John had Christian 
bowels, and did not push him to extremities! 
in like manner we believe, with respect to 
Burns, that till the companions of his pilgrim- 
age, the honourable excise commissioners, and 
the gentlemen of the Caledonian hunt, and the 
Dumfries aristocracy, and all the squires and 
earls, equally with the Ayr writers, and the 


for in spite of our grand maxim of 
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new and old light clergy, whom he had to do 
with, shall have become invisible in the dark- 
ness of the past, or visible only by light bor- 
rowed from /is juxtaposition, it will be diffi- 
cult to measure him by any true standard, or 
to estimate what he really was and did, in the 
eighteenth century, for his country and the 
world. It will be difficult, we say; but still a 
fair problem for literary historians; and re- 
peated attempts will give us repeated approxi- 
mations 

His former biographers have done some- 
thing, no doubt, but by no means a great deal, 
to assist us. Dr. Currie and Mr. Walker, the 
principal of these writers. have both, we think, 
mistaken one essentially important thing: 
Their own and the world’s true relation to 
their author, and the style in which it became 
such men to think and to speak of such a man. 
Dr. Currie loved the poet truly; more per- 
hans than he avowed to his readers, or even 
to himself; yet he every where introduces him 
with a certain patronising, apologetic air; as 
if the polite public might think it strange and 
half unwarrantable that he, a man of science, 
a scholar, and gentleman, should do such ho- 
nour toarustic. In all this, however, we rea- 
dily admit that his fault was not want of love, 
but weakness of faith; and regret that the first 
and kindest of all our poet's biographers, should 
not have seen farther, or believed more boldly 
what he saw. Mr. Walker offends more deeply 
in the same kind: and both err alike in pre- 
senting us with a detached catalogue of his 
several supposed attributes, virtues, and vices, 
instead of a delineation of the resulting cha- 
racter as a living unity. This, however, is 
not painting a portrait; but gauging the length 
and breadth of the several features, and jot- 
ting down their dimensions in arithmetical 
ciphers. Nay, it is not so much as this: for 
we are yet to learn by what arts or instru- 
ments the mind could be so measured and 
gauged. 

Mr. Lockhart, we are happy to say, has 
avoided both these errors. He uniformly 
treats Burns as the high and remarkable man 
the public voice has now pronounced him to 
be: and in delineating him, he has avoided the 
method of separate generalities, and rather 
sought for characteristic incidents, habits, ac- 
tions, sayings; in a word, for aspects which 
exhibit the whole man, as he leoked and lived 
among his fellows. The book accordingly, 
with all its deficiencies, gives more insight, we 
think, into the true character of Burns, than 
any prior biography: though, being written on 
the very popular and condensed scheme of an 
article for Constable's Miscellany, it has less 
depth than we could have wished and expected 
from a writer of such power; and contains 
rather more, and more multifarious quotations, 
than belong of right to an original production. - 
Indeed, Mr. Lockhart's own writing is gene- 
rally so good, so clear, direct and nervous, that 
we seldom wish to see it making place for 
another man’s. However, the spirit of the 
— is ee candid, tolerant, by 2 anxi- 
ously conciliating ; compliments and praises 
are liberally distributed, = all hands, to atest 
and small; and, as Mr. Morris Birk ob- 
serves of the society in the backwoods of Ame- 
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rica, “the courtesies of polite life are never 
lost sight of for a moment.” But there are 
better things than these in the volume; and 
we can safely testify, not only that it is easily 
and pleasantly read a first time, but may even 
be without difficulty read again. 

Nevertheless, we are far from thinking that 
the problem of Burns's biography has yet been 
adequately solved. We do not allude so much 
to deficiency of facts or documents,—though 
of these we are still every day receiving some 
fresh accession,—as to the limited and imper- 
fect application of them to the great end of 
biography. Our notions upon this subject may 
perhaps appear extravagant; but if an indivi- 
dual is really of consequence enough to have 
his life and character recorded for public re- | 
membrance, we have always been of opinion, 
that the public ought to be made acquainted 
with all the inward springs and relations of his 
character. How did the world and man’s life, 
from his particular position, represent them- 
selves to his mind? How did coexisting cir- 
cumstances modify him from without; how 
did he modify these from within? With what 
endeavours and what efficacy rule over them; 
with what resistance and what suffering sink 
under them? In one word, what and how pro- 
duced was the effect of society on him; what 





and how produced was his effect on society ? 
He who should answer these questions, in re- 
, me to any individual, would, as we believe, 
urnish a model of perfection in biography. 
Few individuals, indeed, can deserve such a 
study ; and many /ires will be written, and, 
for the gratification of innocent curiosity, 
ought to be written, and read, and forgetten, 
which are not in this sense biogiaphies. But 
Burns, if we mistake not, is one of these few 
individuals; and such a study, at least with 
such a result, he has not yet obtained. Our 
own contributions to it, we are aware, can be 
but scanty and feeble ; but we offer them with 
good will, and trust they may meet with ac- 
ceptance from those for whom they are in- 
tended. 

Burns first came upon the world as a pro- 
digy ; and was, in that character, entertained 
by it, in the usual fashion, with loud, vague, 
tumultuous wonder, speedily subsiding into 
censure and neglect; till his early and most 
mournful death again awakened an enthusiasm 
for him, which, especially as there was now 
nothing to be done, and much to be spoken, 
has prolonged itself even to our own time. It 
is true, the “nine days” have long since 
elapsed ; and the very continuance of this cla- 
mour proves that Burns was no vulgar wonder. 
Accordingly, even in sober judgments, where, 
as years passed by, he has come to rest more 
end qere exclusively on his own intrinsic me- 
rits, and may now be well nigh shorn of that 
casual radiance, he appears not only as a true 
British poet, but as one of the most considera- 
ble British men of the eighteenth a 
Let it not be objected that he did little: He 
did much, if we consider where and how. 
the work performed was small, we must re- 
member that he had his very materials to dis- 
cover; for the metal he worked in lay hid 
under the desert, where no eye but his had | 
guessed ils existence ; and we may almost say | 


that, with his own hand, he had to construct 
the tools for fashioning it. For he found him- 
self in deepest obscurity, without help, with- 
out instruction, without model; or with mo- 
dels only of the meanest sort. An educated 
man stands, as it were, in the midst of a 
boundless arsenal and magazine, filled with all 
the weapons and engines which man’s skill has 
been able to devise from the earliest time; and 
he works accordingly, with a strength borrow- 
ed from all past ages. How different is his 
state who stands on the outside of that store- 
house, and feels that its gates must be storm- 
ed, or remain for ever shut against him! His 
means are the commonest and rudest; the 
mere work done is no measure of his strength. 
A dwarf behind his steam-engine may remove 
mountains; but no dwarf will hew them down 
with the pickaxe; and he must bea Titan that 
hurls them abroad with his arms, 

It is in this last shape, that Burns presents 


| himself. Born in an age the most prosaic 


Britain had yet seen, and in a condition the 
most disadvantageous, where his mind, if it 
accomplished aught, must accomplish it under 
the pressure of continual bodily toil, nay, of 
penury and desponding apprehension of the 
worst evils, and with no furtherance but such 
knowledge as dwells in a poor man’s hut, and 
the rhymes of a Ferguson or Ramsay for his 
standard of beauty, he sinks not under all these 


| impediments: Through the fogs and darkness 


of that obscure region, his eagle eye discerns 
the true relations of the world and buman life ; 
he grows into intellectual strength, and trains 
himself to intellectual expertness. Impelled 
by the irrepressible movement of his inward 
spirit, he struggles forward into the general 
view, and with haughty modesty lays down 
before us, as the fruit of his labour, a gift, 
which time has now pronounced imperishable. 
Add to all this, that his darksome drudging 
childhood and youth was by far the kindliest 


| era of his whole life; and that he died in his 


thirty-seventh year: and then ask if it be 
strange that his poems are imperfect, and of 
small extent, or that his genius attained no 
mastery in its art? Alas, his sun shone as 
through a tropical tornado; and the pale sha- 
dow of death eclipsed it at noon! Shrouded in 
such baleful vapours, the genius of Burns was 
never seen in clear azure splendour, enlighten- 
ing tne world: But some beams from it did, 
by fits, pierce through; and it tinted those 
clouds with rainbow and orient colours into a 
glory and stern grandeur, which men silently 
gazed on, with wonder and tears! 

We are anxious not to exaggerate; for it is 
exposition rather than admiration that our 
readers require of us here; and yet to avoid 
some tendency to that side, is no easy matter. 
We love Burns, and we pity him; and love 
and pity are prone to magnify. Criticism, it 
is sometimes thought, should be a cold busi- 
ness; we are not so sure of this; but at all 


| events, our concern with Burns is not exclu- 
If | sively that of critics. True and genial as his 


poetry must appear, it is not chiefly as a poet, 
but as a man, that he interests and affects us. 
He was often advised to write a tragedy: time 
and means were not lent him for this; but 
through life he enacted a tragedy, and one of 
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the deepest. We question whether the world 
has since witnessed so utterly sad a scene; 
whether Napoleon himself, left to braw! with 
Sir Hudson Lowe, and perish on his rock, 
“amid the melancholy main,” presented to 
the reflecting mind such a “ spectacle of pity 
and fear,” as did this intrinsically nobler, gen- 
tler, and perhaps greater soul, wasting itself 


lements, which coiled closer and closer round 


im, till only death opened him an outlet. | 


Conquerors are a race with whom the world 
could well dispense; nor can the hard intel- 
lect, the unsympathizing loftiness, and high 
but selfish enthusiasm of such persons, inspire 
us in general with any affection; at best, it 
may excite amazement; and their fall, like 
that of a pyramid, will be beheld with a cer- 
tain sadness and awe. But a true poet, a man 
in whose heart resides some efiluence of wis- 


dom, some tone of the “ Eternal Melodies,” is | 


the most precious gift that can be bestowed 
on a generation: we see in him a freer, purer 
development of whatever is noblest in our- 
selves; his life is a rich lesson to us, and we 
mourn his death, as that of a benefactor who 
loved and taught us. 

Such a gift had Nature in her bounty be- 
stowed on us in Robert Burns; but with 
queenlike indifference she cast it from her 
hand, like a thing of no moment; and it was 
defaced and torn asunder, as an idle bauble, 
before we recognised it. To the ill-starred 


Burns was given the power of making man’s 
life more venerable, but that of wisely guiding 


his own was not given. Destiny—for so in 
our ignorance we must speak—his faults, the 
faults of others, proved too hard for him; and 
that spirit, which might have soared, could it 
but have walked, soon sank to the dust, its 

lorious faculties trodden under foot in the 

lossom, and died, we may almost say, without 
ever having lived. And so kind and warm a 
soul; so full of inborn riches, of love to all 
living and lifeless things! How his heart flows 
eut in sympathy over universal nature ; and in 
her bleakest provinces, discerns a beauty and 
a meaning! The “ Daisy” falls not unheeded 
under his ploughshare ; nor the ruined nest of 
that “ wee, cowering, timorous beastie,” cast 
forth, after all its provident pains, to “ thole 
the sleety dribble, and cranreuch cauld.” The 
“hoar visage” of winter delights him: he 
dwells with a sad and oft-returning fondness in 
these scenes of solemn desolation; but the 
voice of the tempest becomes an anthem to his 
ears; he loves to walk in the sounding woods, 
for “ it raises his thoughts to Him that walk- 
eth on the wings of the wind.” A true poet- 


soul, for it needs but to be struck, and the | 


sound it yields will be music! But observe him 
chiefly as he mingles with his brother men. 
What warm, all comprehending fellow feeling, 
what trustful, boundless love, what generous 
exaggeration of the object loved! His rustic 
friend, his nut-brown maiden, are no longer 
mean and homely, but a hero and a queen, 
whom he prizes as the paragons of earth. The 
rough scenes of Scottish life, not seen by him 
in any Arcadian illusion, but in the rude con- 
tradiction, in the smoke and soil of a too harsh 
reality, are still lovely to him: Poverty is in- 


away in a hopeless struggle with base entan- | not in the highest. 











deed his companion, but love also, and cour- 
age ; the simple feelings, the worth, the no- 
bleness, that dwell under the straw roof, are 
dear and venerable to his heart: and thus over 
the lowest provinces of man’s existence, he 
pours the glory of hisown soul! ; and they rise, 
in shadow and sunshine, softened and bright- 
ened into a beauty which other eyes discern 
He has a just self-con- 
sciousness, which too often degenerates into 
pride; yet is a noble pride, for defence, not for 
offence, no cold, suspicious feeling, but a frank 
and social one. The peasant poet bears him- 
self, we might say, like a king in exile: he is 
cast among the low, and feels himself equal 
to the highest; yet he claims no rank, that 
none may be disputed to him. The forward 
he can repel, the supercilious he can subdue ; 
pretensions of wealth or ancestry are of no 
avail with him; there isa fire in that dark eye, 
under which the “ insolence of condescension” 
cannot thrive. In his abasement, in his ex- 
treme need, he forgets not for a moment the 
majesty of poetry and manhood. And yet, far 
as he feels himself above common men, he 
wanders not apart from them, but mixes warm- 
ly in their interests; nay, throws himself into 
their arms; and, as it were, intreats them to 
love him. It is moving to see how, in his 
darkest despondency, this proud being still 
seeks relief from friendship; unbosoms him- 
self, often to the unworthy ; and, amid tears, 
strains to his glowing heart a heart that knows 
only the name of friendship. And yet he was 
“ quick to learn; a man of keen vision, be- 
fore whom common disguises afforded no con- 
cealment. His understanding saw through the 
hollowness even of accomplished deceivers ; 
but there was a generous credulity in his 
heart. And so did our peasant show himself 
among us; ‘“‘a soul like an Melian harp, in 
whose strings the vulgar wind, as it passed 
through them, changed itself into articulate 
melody.” And this was he for whom the world 
found no fitter business than quarrelling with 
smugglers and vintners, computing excise dues 
upon tallow, and gauging ale barrels! In 
such toils was that mighty spirit sorrowfully 
wasted ; and a hundred years may pass on, 
before another such is given us to waste. 

All that remains of Burns, the writings he 
has left, seem to us, as we hinted above, no 
more than a poor mutilated fraction of what 
was in him; brief, broken glimpses of a genius 
that could never show itself complete; that 
wanted all things for completeness: culture, 
leisure, true etfort, nay, even length of life, 
His poems are, with scarcely any exception, 
mere occasional effusions, poured forth with 
little premeditation, expressing, by such means 
as offered, the passion, opinion, or humour of 
the hour. Never in one instance was it per- 
mitted him to grapple with any subject with 
the full collection of his strength, to fuse and 
mould it in the concentrated fire of his genius. 
To try by the strict rules of Art such imper- 
fect fragments, would be at once unprofitable 
and unfair. Nevertheless, there is something 
in these poems, marred and defective as they 
are, which forbids the most fastidious student of 
poetry to pass them by. Some sort of enduri 
quality they must have: for, after fifty years 
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the wildest vicissitudes in poetic taste, they still 
continue to be read; nay, are read more and 
more eagerly, more and more extensively ; and 
this not only by literary virtuosos, and thet 


class upon whom tra~sitory causes operate 


most strongly, but by all classes, down to the | 


most hard, unlettered, and truly natural class, 
who read little, and especially no poetry, ex- 
cept because they find pleasure in it. The 


grounds of so singular and wide a popularity, | 
which extends, in a literary sense, from the | 
palace to the hut, and over all regions where | 


the English tongue is spoken, are well worth 
inquiring into. After every just deduction, it 
seems to imply some rare excellence in these 
works. What is that excellence ’ 

To answer this question will not lead us far. 
The excellence of Burns is, indeed, among the 
rarest, whether in poetry or prose ; but, at the 
same time, it is plain and easily recognised: 
his Sincerity, his indisputable air of Truth. 
Here are no fabulous woes or joys; no hollow 
fantastic sentimentalities ; no wiredrawn refin- 
ings, either in thought or feeling: the passion 
that is traced before us has glowed in a living 
heart; the opinion he utters has risen in his 
own understanding, and been a light to his own 
steps. He does not write from hearsay, but 


from sight and experience; it is the scenes he 
has lived and laboured amidst, that he de- 
scribes: those scenes, rude and humble as they | 
are, have kindled beautiful emotions in his nor: | 
noble thoughts, and definite resolves; and he | 
speaks forth what is in him, not from any out- 


ward call of vanity or interest, but because his | 
heart is too full to be silent. He speaks it, too, | 


with such melody and modulation as he can; 
“in homely rustic jingle ;” but it is his own, 
and genuine. This is the grand secret for 
finding readers and retaining them: let him 


who would move and convince others, be first | 


moved and convinced himself. Horace’s rule, 
Si vis me flere, is applicable in a wider sense 
than the literal one. To every poet, to every 


writer, we might say: Be true, if you would | 
Let a man but speak forth with | 


be believed. \ 
genuine earnestness the thought, the emotion, 
the actual condition, of his own heart, and 


other men, so strangely are we all knit to- | 
gether by the tie of sympathy, must and will | 
In culture, in extent of | 
view, we may stand above the speaker, or be- | 
| tation. 


give heed to him. 


low him; but in either case, his words, if they 
are earnest and sincere, will find some response 
within us, for in spite of all casual varieties in 
outward rank, or inward, as face answers to 
face, so does the heart of man to man. 

This may appear a very simple principle, 
and one which Burns had little merit in disco- 
vering. True, the discovery is easy enough: 
but the practical appliance is not easy ; is in- 
deed the fundamental difficulty which all poets 
have to strive with, and which scarcely one in 
the hundred ever fairly surmounts. 
too full to discriminate the true from the false ; 
a heart too dull to love the one at all risks, and 
to hate the other in spite of all temptations, 
are alike fatal to a writer. With either, or as 
more commonly happens, with both, of these 
deficiencies, combine a love of distinction, a 
wish to be original, which is seldom wanting, 


and we have affectation, the bane of literature, | 


| that it is not true. 


A head | 


as cant, its elder brother, is of morals. How 
often does the one and the other front us, in 
poetry, as in life! Great poets themselves 
are not always free of this vice; nay, it is 


| precisely on a certain sort and degree of great- 


ness that it is most commonly ingrafted. A 
strong effort after excellence will sometimes 
solace itself with a mere shadow of success, 


| and he who has much to unfolg, will sometimes 


unfold it imperfectly. Byron, for instance, was 
no common man: yet if we examine his poetry 
with this view, we shall find it far enough from 
faultless. Generally speaking, we should say 
He refreshes us, not wit 

the divine fountain, but too often with vulgar 


| strong waters, stimulating indeed to the taste, 
| but soon ending in dislike, or even nausea. 


Are his Harolds and Giaours, we would ask, 
real men, we mean, poetically consistent and 
conceivable men’ Do not these characters, 
does not the character of their author, which 
more or less shines through them all, rather 
appear a thing put on for the occasion ; no na- 
tural or possible mode of being, but something 
intended to look much grander than nature ? 
Surely, ali these stormful agonies, this volcanic 
heroism, superhuman contempt, and moody 
desperation, with so much scowling, and teeth 
gnashing, and other sulphurous humours, is 
more like the brawling of a player in some pal- 
try tragedy, which is to last three hours, than 
the bearing of a man in the business of life, 
which is to last three score and ten years. To 
our minds, there is a taint of this sort, some- 
thing which we should call theatrical, false, 
and affected, in every one of these otherwise 
powerful pieces. Perhaps Don Juan, especially 
the latter parts of it, is the only thing ap- 
proaching to a sincere work, he ever wrote; 
the only work where he showed himself, in any 
measure, as he was; and seemed so intent on 
his subject as, for moments, to forget himself. 


| Yet Byron hated this vice ;_we believe, heartily 


detested it: nay, he had declared formal war 
against it in words. So difficult is it even for 
the strongest to make this primary attainment, 
which might seem the simplest of all: to read 
its own consciousness without mistakes, with- 
out errors involuntary or wilful! We recol- 
lect no poet of Burns's susceptibility who 
comes before us from the first, and abides with 
us to the last, with such a total want of affec- 
He is an honest man and an honest 


writer. In his successes and his failures, in 


_ his greatness and his littleness, he is ever clear, 


simple, true, and glitters with no lustre but his 
own. We reckon this to be a great virtue; to 
be, in fact, the root of most other virtues, lite- 
rary as well as moral. 

It is necessary, however, to mention, that it 


| is to the poetry of Burns that we now allude ; 
| to those writings which he had time to medi- 


tate, and where no special reason existed to 
warp his critical feeling, or obstruct his endea- 
vour to fulfil it. Certain of his Letters, and 
other fractions of prose composition, by no 
means deserve this praise. Here, doubtless, 
there is not the same natural truth of style; 
but on the contrary, something not only stiff, 
but strained and twisted ; a certain high-flown 
inflated tone; the stilting emphasis of which 
contrasts ill with the firmness and rugged sim- 
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man, it would appear, is altogether unaffected. | 
Does not Shakspeare himself sometimes pre- | 


meditate the sheerest bombast! 
with regard to these letters of Burns, it is but 
fair to state that he had two excuses. 
first was his comparative deficiency in lan- 
guage. Burns, though for most part he writes 
with singular force, and even gracefulness, is 
not master of English prose, as he is of Scot- 
tish verse; not master of it, we mean, in pro- 
portion to the depth and vehemence of his 
matter. These letters strike us as the effort 
of a man to express something which he has 
no organ fit for expressing. Buta second and 
weightier excuse is to be found in the peculia- 
rity of Burns's social rank. His correspon- 
dents are often men whose relation to him he 
has never accurately ascertained ; whom there- 
iore he is either forearming himself against, or 
else unconsciously flattering, by adopting the 
style he thinks will please them. At all events, 
we should remember that these faults even in 
his letters, are not the rule, but the exception. 
Whenever he writes, as one would ever wish 
to do, to trusted friends and on real interests, 
his style becomes simple, vigorous, expressive, 
sometimes even beautiful. His letters to Mrs. 
Dunlop are uniformly excellent. 

But we return to his poetry. In addition to 
its sincerity, it has another peculiar merit, 
which indeed is but a mode, or perhaps a 
means, of the foregoing. It displays itself in 


But even | 


The | 


his choice of subjects, or rather in his indiffer- | 


ence as to subjects, and the power he has of 
making all subjects interesting. The ordina- 
ry poet, like the ordinary man, is for ever seek- 
ing in external circumstances the help which 


can be found only in himself. 
liar and near at hand, he discerns no form or 
comeliness: home is not poetical but prosaic ; 
it is in some past, distant, conventional! world, 
that poetry resides for him; were he there and 
not here, were he thus and not so, it would be 
well with him. 
of rose-coloured novels and iron-mailed epics, 
with their locality not on the Earth, but some- 
where nearer to the Moon. Hence our Virgins 
of the Sun, and our Knights of the Cross, ma- 


In what is fami- | 
absolutely a great poet, better manifests his 


| literary course. 
Hence our innumerable host | 
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plicity of even his poorest verses. Thus no | the same after thirty centuries? 


Let our 
poets look to this: is their feeling really finer, 
truer, and their vision deeper than that of 
other men, they have nothing to fear, even 
from the humblest subject; is it not so,—they 
have nothing to hope, but an ephemeral favour, 
even from the highest. 

The poet, we cannot but think, can never 
have far to seek for a subject: the elements of 
his art are in him, and around him on every 
hand; for him the ideal world is not remote 
from the actual, but under it and within it: 
nay, he is a poet, precisely because he can dis- 
cern it there. Wherever there is a sky above 
him, and a world around him, the poet is in his 
place ; for here too is man’s existence, with its 
infinite longings and small acquirings; its 
ever-thwarted, ever-renewed endeavours; its 
unspeakable aspirations, its fears and hopes 
that wander through Eternity; and all the 
mystery of brightness and of gloom that it was 
ever made of, in any age or climate, since man 
first began to live. Is there not the fifth act 
of a tragedy in every death-bed, though it 
were a peasant’s, and a bed of heath? And 
are wooings and weddings obsolete, that there 
can be comedy no longer? Or are men sud- 
denly grown wise, that laughter must no long- 
er shake his sides, but be cheated of his farce ? 
Man's life and nature is as it was, and as it 
will ever be. But the poet must have an eye 
to read these things, and a heart to understand 
them ; or they come and pass away before him 
in vain. He is a rates,a seer; a gift of vision 
has been given him. Has life no meanings for 


| him, which another cannot equally decipher ? 


then he is no poet, and Delphi itself will not 
make him one. 
In this respect, Burns, though not perhaps 


capability, better proves the truth of his genius, 
than if he had, by his own strength, kept the 
whole Minerva Press going, to the end of his 

He few himself at least a 
poet of nature’s own making; and nature, after 
all, is still the grand agent in making poets. 


| We often hear of this and the other external 


licious Saracens in turbans, and copper-colour- | 


ed Chiefs in wampum, and so many other 


truculent figures from the heroic times or the | 
| try lay in the tongue, not in the heart. At 


heroic climates, who on all hands swarm in our 
try. Peace be with them! But yet as a 


great moralist proposed preaching to the men | 
of this century, so would we fain preach to the | 


ts “a sermon on the duty of staying at 
ome.” Let them be sure that heroic ages 


and heroic climates can do little for them. | 


That form of life has attraction for us, less be- | 
| might be hard. But happily every poet is born 


cause it is better or nobler than our own, than 
simply because it is different; and even this 


attraction must be of the most transient sort. | 
For will not our own age, one day, be an an- | 


cient one; and have as quaint a costume as 
the rest; not contrasted with the rest, there- 
fore, but ranked along with them, in respect of 
quaintness? Does 


tive Greece, and two centuries before he was 
born ; or because he wrote of what passed in 
God's world, and in the heart of man, which is 


lomer interest us now, | 


because he wrote of what passed out of his na- | 
| virtues, and all human vices; the 


condition being requisite for the existence of a 
poet. Sometimes it is a certain sort of train- 
ing ; he must have studied certain things, 
studied for instance “the elder dramatists,” 
and so learned a poetic language ; as if poe- 


other times we are told, he must be bred ina 
certain rank, and must be on a confidential 
footing with the higher classes; because above 
all other things, he must see the world. As to 
seeing the world, we apprehend this will cause 
him little difficulty, if he have but an eye to 
see it with. Without eyes, indeed, the task 


in the world; and sees it, with or against his 
will, every day and every hour he lives. The 
mysterious workmanship of man's heart, the 
true light and the inscrutable darkness of 
man’s destiny, reveal themselves not only in 
capital cities, and crowded saloons, but in 
every hut and hamlet where men have their 
abode. Nay, do not the elements of all human 
assions at 
once of a Borgia and of a Luther, lie written, 
in stronger or fainter lines, in the consciousness 
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of every individual bosom, that has practised 
honest self-examination? Truly, this same 
world may be seen in Mossgiel and Tarbolton, 
if we look well, as clearly as it ever came to 
light in Crockford’s or the Tuileries itself. 


But sometimes still harder requisitions are | 


laid on the poor aspirant to poetry; for it is 
hinted that he should have been born two cen- 
turies ago; inasmuch as poetry, soon after that 
date, vanished from the earth, and became no 
longer attainable by men! Such cobweb spe- 
culations have, now and then, overhung the 
field of literature ; but they obstruct not the 

rowth of any plant there: the Shakspeare, or 
the Burns, unconsciously, and merely as he 
walks onward, silently brushes them away. Is 


not every genius an impossibility till he ap- | 


ar? Why do we call him new and original, 
if we saw where his marble was lying, and 


what fabric he could rear from it? It is not the | 


material but the workman that is wanting. Itis 
not the dark place that hinders, but the dim eye. 
A Scottish peasant’s life was the meanest and 
rudest of all lives, till Burns became a poet in 
it, and a poet of it; found it a man’s life, and 
therefore significant to men. A thousand bat- 
tle-fields remain unsung; but the Wounded 
Hare has not perished without its memorial; a 
balm of mercy yet breathes on us from its 
dumb agonies because a poet was there. Our 
Halloween had passed and repassed, in rude 
awe and laughter, since the era of the Druids; 
but no Theocritus, till Burns, discerned in it 
the materials of a Scottish Idyl: neither was 


the Holy Fair any Council of Trent,or Roman | 
Jubilee; but nevertheless Superstition, and | 
Hypocrisy, and Fun having been propitious to 

him, in this man’s hand it became a poem, in- | 


stinct with satire, and genuine comic life. 
but the true poet be given us, we repeat it, 
place him where and how you will, and true 
poetry will not be wanting. 

Independently of the essential gift of poetic 
feeling, as we have now attempted to describe 
it, a certain rugged sterling worth pervades 
whatever Burns has written: a virtue ds of 
green fields and mountain breezes, dwells in 


his poetry ; it is redolent of natural life, and | 


hardy natural men. There is a decisive 


strength in him, and yet a sweet native grace- | 


fulness: he is tender, and he is vehement, yet 
without constraint or too visible effort; he 
melts the heart, or inflames it, with a power 
which seems habitual and familiar to him. 
see ius him the gentleness, the trembling pity 
of a woman, with the deep earnestness, the 
force and passionate ardour of a hero. Tears 
lie in him, and consuming fire; as lightning 
lurks in the drops of the summer cloud. 
has a resonance in his bosom for every note of 


human feeling; the high and the low, the sad, | 


the ludicrous, the joyful, are welcome in their 
turns to his “lightly-moved and all-conceiving 
spirit... And observe with what a prompt and 
eager force he grasps his subject, be it what it 
may! 
of the matter in his eye; full and clear in 
every lineament; and catches the real type 
and essence of it, amid a thousand accidents 


and superficial circumstances, no one of which 
| ings, the gifts, that exist in the Poet, are those 


misleads him! Is it of reason; some truth to 
be discovered? No sophistry, no vain surface- 





Let | 


| adapted to that species of composition. 
He | 


How he fixes, as it were, the fullimage | 
| of nature, is no separate faculty, no organ 
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logic detains him; quick, resolute, unerring, 
he pierces through into the marrow of the 
question; and speaks his verdict with an em- 
phasis that cannot be forgotten. Is it of de- 
scription; some visual object to be represent- 
ed?’ No poet of any age or nation is more gra- 
phic than Burns: the characteristic features 
disclose themselves to him at a glance; three 
lines from his hand, and we have a likeness. 
And, in that rough dialect, in that rade, often 
awkward, metre, so clear and definite a like- 
ness! It seems a draughtsman working with 
a burnt stick; and yet the burin of a Retsch is 
not more expressive or exact. 

This clearness of sight we may call the foun- 
dation of all talent; for in fact, unless we see 
our object, how shall we know how to place or 
prize it, in our understanding, our imagination, 
our affections’ Yet it is not in itself perhaps 
a very high excellence; but capable of bein 
united indifferently with the strongest, or with 
ordinary powers. Homer surpasses all men in 
this quality: but strangely enough, at no great 
distance below him are Richardson and Defoe. 
It belongs, in truth, to what is called a lively 
mind; and gives no sure indication of the high- 


| er endowments that may exist along with it. 


In al! the three cases we have mentioned, it is 
combined with great garrulity ; their descrip- 
tions are detailed, ample, and lovingly exact; 
Homer's fire bursts through, from time to time, 
as if by accident; but Defoe and Richardson 
have no fire. Burns, again, is not more distin- 
guished by the clearness than by the impetuous 
force of his conceptions. Of the strength, the 
piercing emphasis with which he thought, his 
emphasis of expression may give a humble but 
the readiest proof. Who ever uttered sharper 
sayings than his; words more memorable, now 
by their burning vehemence, now by their cool 
vigour and laconic pith? A single phrase de- 
picts a whole subject, a whole scene. Our 


| Scottish forefathers in the battle-field struggled 


forward, he says, “ red-tweat shod :” giving in 
this one word, a full vision of horror and ear- 
nage, perhaps too frightfully accurate for 
art! 

In fact, one of the leading features in the 
mind of Burns is this vigour of his strictly in- 
tellectual pereeptions. A resolute force is ever 
visible in his judgments, as in his feelings and 
volitions. Professor Stewart says of him, with 


| some surprise: “ All the faculties of Borns’s 
We | 


mind were, as far as ] could judge, equally vi- 
gorous; and his predilection for poetry was ra- 
ther the result of his own enthusiastic and im- 
passioned temper, than of a genius exclusively 
From 
his conversation I should have pronounced him 
to be fitted to excel in whatever walk of ambi- 
tion he had chosen to exert his abilities.” But 
this, if we mistake not, is at all times the very 
essence of a truly poetical endowment. Poe- 
try, except in such cases as that of Keats, 
where the whole consists in extreme sensibili- 
ty, and a certain vague pervading tunefulness 


which can be superadded to the rest, or disjoin- 
ed from them; but rather the result of their 
general harmony and completion. The feel- 


that exist, with more or less development, in 
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every human soul: the imagination, which 
shudders at the Hell of Dante, is the same fa- 


culty, weaker in degree, which called that pic- | 
ow does the poet speak to | 
all men, with power, but by being still more a | 


ture into being. 


man than they? Shakspeare, it has been well 


observed, in the planning and completing of 


his tragedies, has shown an understanding, 
were it nothing more, which might have go- 
verned states, or indited a Vorum Organum. 


What Burns's force of understanding may have | 
been, we have less means of judging: for it | 


dwelt among the humblest objects, never saw 
philosophy, and never rose, except for short 
intervals, into the region of great ideas. Ne- 
vertheless sufficient indication remains for us 
in his works: we discern the brawny move- 


ments of a gigantic though untutored strength, | 
and can understand how, in conversation, his | 


quick sure insight into men and things may, as 
much as aught else about him, have amazed 
the best thinkers of his time and country. 

But, unless we mistake, the intellectual gift 
of Burns is fine as well as strong. The more 
delicate relations of things could not well have 


escaped his eye, for they were intimately pre- | 
The logic of the senate and | 


sent to his heart. 
the forum is indispensable, but not all sufti- 


cient; nay, perhaps the highest truth is that | 


which will the most certainly elude it. For 
this logic works by words, and “ the highest, 
it has been said, “cannot be expressed in 
words.” We are not without tokens of an open- 


ness for this higher truth also, of akeen though | 


uncultivated sense for it, having existed in 
Burns. Mr. Stewart, it will be remembered, 
“wonders,” in the passage above quoted, that 


Burns had formed some distinct conception of 
We rather | 


the “doctrine of association.” 
think that far subtler things than the doctrine 
of association had from of old been familiar to 
him. Here for instance: 


* We know nothing,” thus writes he, “ or | 


next to nothing, of the structare of our souls, 


so we cannot account for those seeming ca- | 


prices in them, that one should be particularly 
pleased with this thing, or struck with that, 


which, on minds of a different cast, makes no | 


extraordinary impression. I have some fa- 
vourite flowers in spring, among which are the 
mountain-daisy, the hare-bell, the fox-glove, 
the wild-briar rose, the budding birch, and the 
hoary hawthorn, that I view and hang over 
with particular delight. I never hear the loud 
solitary whistle of the curlew in a summer 


noon, or the wild mixing cadence of a troop of 


grey plover in an autumnal morning, without 
feeling an elevation of soul like the enthusiasm 
of devotion or poetry. Tell me, my dear friend, 
to what can this be owing. 
machinery, which, like the Molian harp, pas- 
sive, takes the impression of the passing acci- 
dent? or do these workings argue something 
within us above the trodden clod? I own my- 
self partial to such proofs of those awful and 
important realities: a God that made all 
things, man’s immaterial and immortal nature, 
and a world of weal or wo beyond death and 
the grave.” 

Force and fineness of understanding are 
often spoken of as something different from ge- 
neral force and fineness of nature, as something 


Are we a piece of 
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partly independent of them. The necessities 
of language probably require this; but in truth 
these qualities are not distinct and independent: 
except in special cases, and from special causes, 
they ever go together. A man of strong un- 
derstanding is generally a man of strong cha- 
racter; neither is delicacy in the one kind 
' often divided from delicacy in the other. No 
| one, at all events, is ignorant that in the poe- 
try of Burns, keenness of insight keeps pace 
with keenness of feeling ; that his /rgAt is not 
more pervading than his warmth. He is a man 
of the most impassioned temper ; with passions 
not strong only, but noble, and of the sort in 
which great virtues and great poems take their 
rise. It is reverence, it is love towards al! 
Nature that inspires him, that opens his eyes 
to its beauty, and makes heart and voice elo- 
quent in its praise. There is a true old saying, 
that “ love furthers knowledge :” but above all, 
it is the living essence of that knowledge which 
makes poets; the first principle of its exist- 
ence, increase, activity. Of Burns's fervid af- 
fection, his generous all-embracing love, we 
have spoken already, as of the grand distine- 
tion of his nature, seen equally in word and 
deed, in his life and in his writings. It were 
easy to multiply examples. Not man only, but 
all that environs man in the material and mo- 
| ral universe is lovely in his sight: “ the hoary 
| hawthorn,” the “troop of grey plover,” the 
| “ solitary curlew,”’ all are dear to him; alllive 
| in this earth along with him, and to all he is 

knit as in mysterious brotherhood. How touch- 

ing is it, for instance, that amidst the gloom of 
| personal misery, brooding over the wintry de- 
solation without him and within him, he thinks 
of the “ ourie cattle’ and “ silly sheep,” and 
their sufferings in the pitiless storm! 


‘*] thought me on the ourie cattle, 
| Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 
O’ wintry war ; 
Or thro’ the drift, deep-lairing, sprattle, 
Beneath a scaur. 


“ Ilk happing bird, wee helpless thing, 
That in the merry months o’ spring, 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 
What comes o' thee? 
Where wilt thou cow'r thy chittering wing, 
And close thy ee?” — 


The tenant of the mean hut, with its “ rag- 
ged roof and chinky wall,” has a heart to 


pity even these! This is worth several ho- 
milies on Mercy ; for it is the voice of Mercy 
herself. Burns, indeed, lives in sympathy ,; 
his soul rushes forth into all realms of being ; 
nothing that has existence can be indifferent 
tohim. The very Devil, he cannot hate with 
right orthodoxy ! 
“ But fare you weel, auld Nickie-ben! 

; O wad ye tak a thought and men’! 
Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken— 

Still hae a stake ; 

I'm wae to think sof tay den, 

Even for your sake !”’ 


He did not know, probably, that Sterne had 
been beforehand with him. “ He is the father 

of curses and lies,” said Dr Slop; “ is 
' cursed and damned already.”—1 am sorry 














for it,” quoth my uncle Toby!—“ A poet with- 
out Love, were a physical and “ metaphysical 
impossibility.” 

Why should we speak of Scots, wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled ; since all know it, from the king 
to the meanest of his subjects? This dithy- 
rambic was proposed on horseback ; in riding 
in the middle of tempests, over the wildest Gal- 
loway moor, in company with a Mr. Syme, 
who, observing the poet's looks, forbore to 
speak ,—judiciously enough—for a man compos- 
ing Bruce's Address might be unsafe to trifle 
with. Doubtless this stern hymn was singing 
itself, as he formed it, through the soul of 
Burns: but to the external ear, it should be 
sung with the throat of the whirlwind. So long 
as there is warm blood in the heart of Scotch- 
man or man, it will move in fierce thrills under 
this war-ode, the best, we believe, that was ever 
written by any pen 

Another wild stormful song, that dwells in 
our ear and mind with a strange tenacity, is 
Macpherson's Farewell. 
something in the tradition itself that co-ope- 
rates. For was not this grim Celt, this shaggy 
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Perhaps there is | 


Northland Cacus, that “lived a life of sturt | 


and strife, and died by treacherie,” was not he 
too one of the Nimrods and Napoleons of the 


. - . ' 
earth, in the arena of his own remote misty | 


glens, for want of a clearer and wider one? 
Nay, was there not a touch of grace given 
him? A fibre of love and softness, of poetry it- 


self, must have lived in his savage heart; for | 


he composed that air the night before his exe- 
cution ; on the wings of that poor melody, his 


better soul would soar away above oblivion, | 


pain, and all the ignominy and despair, which, 
like an avalanche, was hurling him to the 
abyss! Here also, as at Thebes, and in Pe- 
lops’ line, was materia! Fate matched against 
man’s Free-will; matched in bitterest though 
obscure duel; and the ethereal soul sunk not, 
even in its blindness, without a cry which has 
survived it. But who, except Burns, could 
have given words to sucha soul; words that 
we never listen to without a strange half-bar- 
barous, half-poetic fellow-feeling ? 
“ Sae rantingly. sae wantonly, 
Sae dauntingly gaed he ; 
He play'd a spring, and danced tt round, 
Below the gallows tree.” 


Under a lighter and thinner disguise, the 
same principle of love, which we have recog- 
nised as the great characteristic of Burns, and 
of all true poets, occasionally manifests itself 


in the shape of Humour. Every where, indeed, | 


in his sunny moods, a full buoyant flood of 


mirth rolls through the mind of Burns; he | 


rises to the high, and stoops to the low, and is 
brother and playmate to all nature. We speak 
not of his bold and often irresistible faculty of 
caricature ; for this is Drollery rather than Hu- 
mour: But a much tenderer sportfulness 
dwells in him ; and comes forth here and there, 
in evanescent and beautiful touches; as in his 
-iddress to the Mouse, or the Farmer's Mare, 
or in his Elegy on Poor Mailic, which last may 
be reckoned his happiest effort of this kind. In 
these pieces, there are traits of a Humour as 
fine as that of Sterne; yet altogether different, 
original, peculiar—the Humour of Burns. 
Museum.—Vor. XIV. 
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Of the tenderness, the playful pathos, and 
many other kindred qualities of Burns's poe- 
try, much more might be said; but now, with 
these poor outlines of a sketch, we must pre- 
pare to quit this part of our subject. To speak 
of his individual writings, adequately, and with 
any detail, would lead us far beyond our limits 
As already hinted, we can look on but few of 
these pieces as, in strict critical language, de- 
serving the name of Poems; they are rhymed 
eloquence, rhymed pathos, rhymed sense; yet 
seldom essentially melodious, aerial, poetical 
Tam o° Shanter itself, which enjoys so high a 
favour, does not appear to us, at all decisively, 
to come under this last category. It is not so 
much a poem, as a piece of sparkling rhetoric; 
the heart and body of the story still lies hard 
and dead. He has not gone back, much less 
carried us back, into that dark, earnest, won- 
dering age, when the tradition was believed, 
and when it took its rise; he does not attempt, 
by any new-modelling of his supernatural ware, 
to strike anew that deep mysterious chord of 
human nature, which once responded to such 
things; and which lives in us too, and will for 
ever live, though silent, or vibrating with far 
other notes, and to far different issues. Our 
German readers will understand us, when we 
say, that he is not the Tieck but the Musiius of 
this tale. Externally it is all green and living ; 
vet look closer, it is no firm growth, but only 
ivy on a rock. The piece does not properly 
cohere; the strange chasm which yawns in 
our incredulous imaginations between the Ayr 
public-house and the gate of Tophet, is no- 
where bridged over, nay, the idea of sucha 
bridge is laughed at ; and thus the Tragedy of 


| the adventure becomes a mere drunken phan- 


of it. 


tasmagoria, painted on ale-vapours, and the 
Farce alone has any reality. We do not say 
that Burns should have made much more of 
this tradition; we rather think that, for strict- 
ly poetical purposes, not much was to be made 
Neither are we blind to the deep, varied, 


| genial power displayed in what he has actually 





accomplished ; but we find far more “ Shaks- 
pearian” qualities, as these of Tam o' Shanter 
have been fondly named, in many of his other 
pieces; nay, we jncline to believe, that this lat- 
ter might have been written, all but quite as 
well, by a man who, in place of genius, had 
only possessed talent. 

Perhaps we may venture to say, that the 
most strictly poetical of all his ** poems” is one, 
which does not appear in Currie’s Edition; but 
has been often printed before and since, under 
the humble title of The Jolly Beggars. The 
subject truly is among the lowest in Nature; 
but it only the more shows our poet's gift in 
raising it into the domain of Art. To our 
minds, this piece seems thoroughly compacted ; 
melted together, retined ; and poured forth in 
one flood of true /iquid harmony. It is light, 
airy, and soft of movement; yet sharp and 
precise in its details; every face is a portrait : 
that raucle carlin, that wee Apollo, that Son of 
Mars, are Scottish, yet ideal: the seeme ip at 
once a dream, and the very Rag-castle of “ Poo- 
sy Nansie.’ Farther, it seems in a considera- 
ble degree complete, a real self-supporting 
whole, which is the highest merit in a poem. 
The blanket of the night is drawn asunder for 
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a moment; in full, ruddy, and flaming light, 
these rough tatterdemalions are seen in their 
boisterous revel; for the strong pulse of Life 
vindicates its right to gladness even here; 
and when the curtain closes we prolong the ac- 
tion, without effort; the next day as the last, 
our Caird and our Balladmonger are singing 
and soldiering ; their “ brats and callets” are 
hawking, begging, cheating ; and some other 
night, in new combinations, they will wring 
from Fate another hour of wassail and good 
cheer. It would be strange, doubtless, to call 
this the best of Burns's writings: we mean to 
say only, that it seems to us the most perfect 
of its kind, as a piece of poetical composition, 
strictly so called. 
the Beggar's Bush, as other critics have al- 
ready remarked, there is nothing which, in 
real poetic vigour, equals this Cantata; no- 
thing, as we think, which comes within many 
degrees of it. 

ut by far the most finished, complete, and 
truly inspired pieces of Burns are, without dis- 
pute, to be found among his Songs. It is here 
that, although through a small aperture, his 
light shines with the least obstruction ; in its 
highest beauty, and pure sunny clearness. 
The reason may be, that Song is a brief and 
simple species of composition; and requires 
nothing so much for its perfection, as genuine 
poetic feeling, genuine music of heart. The 
Song has its rules equally with the Tragedy ; 
rules which in most cases are poorly fulfilled, 
in many cases are not so much as felt. We 
might write a long essay on the Songs of 
Burns; which we reckon by far the best that 
Britain has yet produced: for indeed since the 
era of Queen Elizabeth, we know not that, by 
any other hand, aught truly worth attention 
has been accomplished in this. department. 
True, we have songs enough “by persons of 
quality ;” we have tawdry, hollow, winebred, 
madrigals; many a rhymed “ speech” in the 
flowing and watery vein of Ossorius the Portu- 
gal Bishop, rich in sonorous words, and, for 
moral, dashed perhaps with some tint of a sen- 


In the Beggar's Opera, in | 





timental sensuality; all which many persons | 


cease not from endeavouring to sing: though 
for most part, we fear, the music is but from 
the throat outwards, or at best from some re- 
_— far enough short of the Soul ; not in which, 

ut in a certain inane Limbo of the Fancy, or 


even in some vaporous debateable land on the | 


outside of the Nervous System, most of such 
madrigals and rhymed speeches seem to have 
originated. With the Songs of Burns we must 
not name these things. Independently of the 
clear, manly, heartfelt sentiment that ever per- 
vades Ais poetry, his songs are honest in ano- 
ther point of view: in form, as well as in spi- 
rit. They do not affect to be set to music, 
but they actually and in themselves are music; 
they have received their life, and fashioned 
themselves together, in the medium of Harmo- 
Le as Venus rose from the bosom of the sea. 

he story, the feeling, is not detailed, but sug- 
gested; not said, or spouted, in rhetorical com- 
pleteness and coherence; but sung, in fitful 
gushes, in glowing hints, in fantastic breaks, 
in warblings not of the voice only, but of the 
whole mind. We consider this to be the es- 
sence of a song; and that no songs since the 
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little careless catches, and, as it were, drops of 
song, which Shakspeare has here and there 
sprinkled over his plays, fulfil this condition in 
nearly the same degree as most of Burns's do. 
Such grace and truth of external movement, 
too, presupposes in general a corresponding 
force and truth of sentiment, and inward mean- 
ing. The Songs of Burns are not more per- 
fect in the former quality, than in the latter. 
With what tenderness he sings, yet with what 
vehemence and entireness! ‘There is a pierc- 
ing wail in his sorrow, the purest rapture in 
his joy; he burns with the sternest ire, or 
laughs with the loudest or slyest mirth; and 
yet he is sweet and soft, “sweet as the smile 
when fond lovers meet, and soft as their part- 
ing tear!” If we farther take into account the 
immense variety of his subjects; how, from 
the loud flowing revel in Willie brewd a peck 
o' Mant, to the still, rapt enthusiasin of sad- 
ness for Mary in Heaven; from the glad kind 
greeting of duld Langsyne, or the comic arch- 
ness of Duncan Gray, to the fire-eyed fury of 
Scots, wha hae wi Wallace bled, he has found 
a tone and words for every mood of man's 
heart,—it will seem a small praise if we rank 
him as the first of all our song-writers ; for we 
know not where to find one worthy of being 
second to him. 

It is on his Songs, as we believe, that Burns's 
chief influence as an author will ultimately be 
found to depend: nor, if our Fletcher's aphor- 
ism is true, shall we account this a small infla- 
ence. “Let me make the Songs of a people,” 
said he, “and you shall make ry radon Sure- 
ly, if ever any Poet might have equalled him- 
self with Legislators, on this ground, it was 
Burns. His songs are already part of the mo- 
ther-tongue, not of Scotland only. but of Bri- 
tain, and of the millions that in all the ends of 
the earth speak a British language. In hut 
and hall, as the heart unfolds itself in the joy 
and wo of existence, the name, the voice of 
that joy and that wo, is the name and voice 
which Burns has given them. Strictly speak- 
ing, perhaps, no British man has so deeply at- 
fected the thoughts and feelings of so many 
men as this solitary and altogether private in- 
dividual, with means, apparently the humblest. 

In another point of view, moreover, we in- 
cline to think that Burns's influence may have 
been considerable: we mean, as exerted spe- 
cially on the Literature of his country, at 
least on the Literature of Scotland. Among 
the great changes which British, particularly 
Scottish literature, has undergone since that 
period, one of the greatest will be found to 
consist in its remarkable increase of nationali- 
ty. Even the English writers most popular in 
Burns's time, were little distinguished for their 
literary patriotism, in this its best sense. A 
certain attenuated cosmopolitanism had, in 

ood measure, taken place of the old insular 
1ome-feeling ; literature was, as it were, with- 
out any local environment; was not nourished 
by the affections which spring from a native 
soil. Our Grays and Glovers seemed to write 
almost as if in racuo; the thing written bears 
no mark of place; it is not written so much 
for Englishmen, as for men; or rather, which 
is the inevitable result of this, for certain Ge- 
neralizations which philosophy termed men. 
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Goldsmith is an exception: not so Johnson; 
the scene of his Rambler is little more English 
than that of his Rasselas. But if such was, in 
some degree, the case with England, it was, in 
the highest degree, the case with Scotland. In 
fact, our Scottish literature had at that period, 
a very singular aspect ; unexampled, so far as 
we know, except perhaps at Geneva, where 
the same state of matters appears still to con- 
tinue. For a long period after Scotland be- 
came British, we had no literature: at the date 
when Addison and Steele were writing their 
Spectators, our good John Boston was writing, 
with the noblest intent, but alike in defiance 
of grammar and philosophy, his Fourfold State 
of Man. Then came the schisms in our Na- 
tional Church, and the fiercer schisms in our 
Body Politic: Theologic ink, and Jacobite 
blood, with gall enough in both cases, seemed 
to have blotted cut the intellect of the country ; 
however, it was only obscured, not obliterated. 
Lord Kames made nearly the first attempt, and 
a tolerably clumsy one, at writing English; and 
ere long, Hume, Robertson, Smith, and a 
whole host of followers, attracted hither the 
eyes of all Europe. And yet in this brilliant 
resuscitation of our “ fervid genius,” there was 
nothing truly Scottish, nothing indigenous ; 
except, perhaps, the natural impetuosity of in- 
tellect, which we sometimes claim, and are 
sometimes upbraided with, as a characteristic 
of our nation. It is curious to remark that 


Scotland, so full of writers, had no Scottish 
culture, nor indeed any English; our culture 


was almost exclusively French. It was by stu- 
dying Racine and Voltaire, Batteux and Boi- 
leau, that Kames had trained himself to be a 
critic and philosopher: it was the light of 
Montesquieu and Mably that guided Robertson 
in his political speculations; Quesnay’s lamp 
that kindled the lamp of Adam Smith. Hume 
was too rich a man to borrow ; and perhaps he 
reacted on the French more than he was acted 
on by them: but neither had he aught to do 
with Scotland; Edinburgh, equally with La 
Fleche, was but the lodging and laboratory, in 
which he not so much morally dired, as meta- 
physically investigated. Never, perhaps, was 
there a class of writers, so clear and well-or- 
dered, yet so totally destitute, to all appear- 
ance, of any patriotic affection, nay, of any hu- 
man affection whatever. The French wits of 
the period were as unpatriotic: but their gene- 
ral deficiency in moral principle, not to say 
their avowed sensuality and unbelief in all vir- 
tue, strictly so called, render this accountable 
enough. 
founded on something better than prejudice ; 
that our country may be dear to us, without 
injury to our philosophy; that in loving and 
justly prizing all other lands, we may prize 
justly, and yet love before all others, our own 
stern Motherland, and the venerable structure 
of social and moral Life, which Mind has 
through long ages been building up for us 
there. Seedy there is nourishment for the 
better part of man’s heart in all this: surely 
the roots, that have fixed themselves in the 
very core of man's being, may be so cultivated 
as to grow up not into briers, but into roses, in 
the field of his life! Our Scottish sages have 
mo such propensities: the field of their life 


We hope, there is a patriotism | 
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shows neither briers nor roses: but only a flat, 
continuous thrashing floor for Logic, whereon 
all questions, from the “ Doctrine of Rent,” to 
the “ Natural History of Religion,” are thrash- 
ed and sifted with the same mechanical impar- 
tiality ! 

With Sir Walter Scott at the head of our li- 
terature, it cannot be denied that much of this 
evil is past, or rapidly passing away: our chief 
literary men, whatever other faults they may 
have, no longer live among us like a French 
Colony, or some knot of Propaganda Missiona- 
ries; but like natural-born subjects of the soil, 
partaking and sympathizing in all our attach- 
ments, humours, and habits. Our literature 
no longer grows in water, but in mould, and 
with the true racy virtues of the soil and cli- 
mate. How much of this change may be due 
to Burns, or to any other individual it might be 
difficult to estimate. Direct literary imitation 
of Burns was not to be looked for. But his ex- 
ample, in the fearless adoption of domestic sub- 
jects, could not but operate from afar; and cer- 
tainly in no heart did the love of country ever 
burn with a warmer glow than in that of 
Burns: “a tide of Scottish prejudice,” as he 
modestly calls this deep and generous feeling, 
“had been poured along his veins; and he felt 
that it would boil there till the floodgates shut 
in eternal rest.” It seemed to him, as if he 
could do so little for his country, and yet would 
so gladly have done ail. One small province 
stood open for him: that of Scottish song, and 
how eagerly he entered on it; how devotedly 
he laboured there! In his most toilsome jour- 
neyings, this object never quits him ; it is the 
little happy-valley of his careworn heart. In 
the gloom of his own affliction, he eagerly 
searches after soine lonely brother of the muse, 
and rejoices to snatch one other name from 
the oblivion that was covering it! These 
were early feelings, and they abode with him 
to the end. 

“a wish, (1 mind its power,) 
A wish, that to my latest hour 
Will strongly heave my breast ; 
That I, for poor auld Scotland’s sake, 
Some useful plan or book could make, 
Or sing a sang at least. 
The rough bur Thistle spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear, 
} turn’d my weeding-clips aside, 
And spared the symbol dear.’ 


But to leave the mere literary character of 
Burns, which has already detained us too long, 
we cannot but think that the Life he willed, 
and was fated to lead among his fellow men, is 
both more interesting and instructive than any 
of his written works. These Poems are but 
like little rhymed fragments scattered here 
and there in the grand anrhymed Romance of 
his earthly existence; and it is only when in- 
terealated in this at their proper places, that 
they attain their full measure of significance. 
And this too, alas, was but a fragment! The 
plan of a mighty edifice had been sketched ; 
some columns, porticoes, firm masses of build- 
ing, stand completed; the rest more or less 
clearly indicated; with many a far-stretching 
tendency, which only studious and friendly 
eyes can now trace towards the purposed ter- 
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mination. For the work is broken off in the | 


middle, almost in the beginning; and rises 
atong us beautiful and sad, at once unfinished 
and a ruin! If charitable judgment was ne- 
cessary in estimating his poems, and justice 
required that the aim and the manifest power 
to fulfil it, must often be accepted for the fulfil- 
ment; much more is this the case in regard to 
his life, the sum and result of all his endea- 


vours, where his difficulues came upon hin | 


not in detail only, but in mass; and so much 
has been left unaccomplished, nay, was mis- 
taken, and altogether marred 

Properly speaking, there is but one era in 
the life of Burns, and that the earliest. We 


have not youth and manhood; but only youth: | 


For, to the end, we discern no decisive change 
in the complexion of his character ; in his thir- 
ty-seventh year, he is still as it were, in youth. 
With all that resoluteness of judgment, that 


penetrating insight and singular maturity of 


intellectual power, exhibited in his writings, 
he never attains to any clearness regarding 
himself; to the last, he never ascertains his 
peculiar aim, even with such distinctness as is 
common among ordinary men; and therefore 


never can pursue it with that singleness of 


will, which insures success and some content- 


ment to such men. To the last, he wavers | 


between two purposes: glorying in his talent, 


like a true poet, he yet cannot consent to make | 


this his chief and sole glory, and to follow it 
as the one thing needful, through poverty or 


riches, through good or evil report. Another | 


far meaner ambition still cleaves to him; he 
must dream and struggle about a certain 
*“ Rock of Independence ;” which, natural and 
even admirable as it might be, was still but a 
warring with the world, on the comparatively 
insignificant ground of his being more or less 
completely supplied with money, than others ; 


of his standing at a higher, or at a lower alti- | 


tude in general estimation, than others. For 
the world still appears to him, as to the young, 
in borrowed colours: he expects from it what 
it cannot give to any man; seeks for content- 
ment, not within himself, in action and wise 


effort, but from without, in the kindness of 


circumstances, in love, friendship, honour, pe- 
cuniary ease. He would be happy, not active- 
ly and in himself, but passively, and from some 


ideal cornucopia of Enjoyments, not earned by | 


his own labour, but showered on him by the 
beneficence of Destiny. Thus, like a young 
man, he cannot steady himself for any fixed or 
systematic pursuit, but swerves to and fro, be- 


tween passionate hope, and remorseful disap- | 


pointment ; rushing onwards with a deep tem- 
pestuous force, he surmounts or breaks asun- 


der many a barrier; travels, nay, advances far, | 


but advancing only under uncertain guidance, 


is ever and anon turned from his path: and to | 


the last, cannot reach the only true happiness 


of a man, that of clear, decided Activity in the | 


sphere, for which, by nature and circumstances, 
he has been fitted and appointed. 

We do not say these things in dispraise of 
Burns: nay, perhaps they but interest us the 
more in his favour. This blessing is not given 
soonest to the best ; but rather, it is often the 
pres minds that are latest in obtaining it ; 
of where most is to be developed, most time 


may be required to develop it. A complex 
condition had been assigned him from with- 
out, as complex a condition from within: no 
“ pre-established harmony” existed between 
the clay soil of Mossgiel and the erpyrean soul 
of Robert Burns; it was not wonderful, there- 
fore, that the adjustment between them should 
have been long postponed, and his arm long 
cumbered, and his sight confused, in so vast 
and discordant an economy, as he had been 7 
pointed steward over. Byron was, at his death, 
but a year younger than Burns; and through 
life, as it might have appeared, far more sim- 
ply situated: yet in him too, we can trace no 
such adjustment, no such moral manhood ; but 
at best, and only a little before his end, the be- 
ginning of wnat seemed such. 
By much the most striking incident in Burns's 
| life is his journey to Edinburgh; but perhaps, 
a still more important one, is his residence at 
Irvine, so early as in his twenty-third year. 
Hitherto his life had been poor and toil-worn ; 
but otherwise not ungenial, and with all its 
| distresses, by no means unhappy. In his pa- 
rentage, deducting outward circumstances, he 
| had every reason to reckon himself fortunate : 
his father was a man of thoughtful, intense, 
earnest character, as the best of our peasants 
are; valuing knowledge, possessing some, and, 
what is far better and rarer, open-minded for 
more; a man with a keen insight, and devout 
heart; reverent towards God, friendly there- 
fore at once, and fearless towards all that God 
has made; in one word, though but a hard- 
handed peasant, a complete and fully unfolded 
Mun. Sucha father is seldom found in any 
rank of society; and was worth descending far 
in society to seek. Unfortunately, he was 
very poor; had he been even a little richer, 
almost ever so little, the whole might have is- 
| sued far otherwise. Mighty events turn on a 
straw; the crossing of a brook decides the 
conquest of the world. Had this William 
Burns's small seven acres of nursery ground 
any wise prospered, the boy Robert had been 
sent to school; had struggled forward, as so 
many weaker men do, to some university; 
come forth not as a rustic wonder, but as a re- 
gular well-trained intellectual workman, and 
changed the whole course of British Literature 
—for it lay in him to have done this! But the 
nursery did not prosper; poverty sank his 
whole family below the help of even our cheap 
school system: Burns remained a hard-worked 
ploughboy, and British literature took its own 
course. Nevertheless, even in this rugged 
scene, there is much to nourish him. If he 
drudges, it is with his brother, and for his fa- 
ther and mother, whom he loves, and would 
fain shield from want. Wisdom is not banish- 
ed from their poor hearth, nor the balm of na- 
tural feeling: the solemn words, Let us wor- 
ship God, are heard there from a “ priest-like 
father ;"' if threatenings of unjust men throw 
mother and children into tears, these are tears 
| not of grief only, but of holiest affection; every 
heart in that humble group feels itself the 
closer knit to every other; in their hard war- 
fare they are there together, a “little band 
of brethren.” Neither are such tears, and the 
deep beauty that dwells in them, their only 
‘portion. Light visits the hearts as it does the 
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eyes of al! living: there is a force, too, in this 
youth, that enables him to trample on misfor- 
tune; nay, to bind it under his feet to make 
him sport. For a bold, warm, buoyant humour 


of character has been given him; and so the | 


thick-coming shapes of evil are weleomed with 
a gay friendly irony, and in their closest pres- 
sure, he bates no jot of heart or hope. Vague 
yearnings of ambition fail not, as he grows up; 
dreamy fancies hang like cloud-cities around 
him ; the curtain of existence is slowly rising, 
in many-coloured splendour and gloom: and 


| 
| 
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did—and been saved many a lasting aberration 
many a bitter hour and year o remorseful 
sorrow. 

It seems to us another circumstance of fatal 
import in Burns's history, that at this time too 
he became involved in the religious quarrels of 


| his district; that he was enlisted and feasted, 


as the fighting man of the New-Light Priest- 
hood, in their highly unprofitable warfare. At 


| the tables of these free-minded clergy, he 


learned much more than was needful for him. 


| Such liberal ridicule of fanaticism awakened 


the auroral light of first love is gilding his ho- | 


rizon, and the music of song is on his path; 
and so he walks 
“ in glory and in joy, 
Behind his plough, upon the mountain side!” 
We know, from the best evidence, that up 


to this date, Burns was happy; nay, that he 
was the gayest, brightest, most fantastic, fas- 


in his mind scruples about religion itself; and 
a whole world of doubts, which it required 
quite another set of conjurors than these men 
to exorcise. We do not say that such an in- 
tellect as his could have escaped similar doubts 


| at some period of his history : or even that he 
| could, at a later period, have come through 


them altogether victorious and unharmed : but 


| it seems peculiarly unfortunate that this time, 


cinating being to be found in the world ; more | 


so even than he ever afterwards appeared.— 


But now, at this early age, he quits the pater- | 
| raging like demons” from within, he had little 


na! roof ; goes forth into looser, louder, more 
exciting society ; and becomes initiated in 
those dissipations, those vices, which a certain 


class of philosophers have asserted to be a na- | 


tural preparative for entering on active life; a 
kind of mud-bath, in which the youth is, as it 
were, necessitated to steep, and, we suppose, 


cleanse himself, before the real toga of man- | 


hood can be laid on him. We shail not dispute 
much with this class of philosophers ; we hope 


they are mistaken ; for sin and remorse so ea- | 
| conceive, is destroye 


sily beset us at all stages of life, and are always 


such indifferent company, that it seems hard | 


we should, at any stage, be forced and fated 
not only to meet, but to yield to them; and 
even serve for a term in their leprous armada. 
We hope it is not so. 


this service, but only our determining to desert 
from it, that fits us for true manly action. We 


become men, not after we have been dissipated, | 


and disappointed in the chase of false pleasure ; 
but after we have ascertained in any way, what 
impassable barriers hem us in through this 
life ; how mad it is to hope for contentment to 
eur infinite soul from the gifts of this extreme- 
ly finite world ; that a man must be sufficient 
for himself; and that “ for suffering and endur- 
ing there is no remedy but striving and doing.” 
Manhood begins when we have in any way 
made truce with necessity; begins, at all 
events, when we have surrendered to necessi- 


Clear we are, at all | 


events, it cannot be the training one receives in | 
| liberty, is to be lost; men and fortune are 


| his 


above all others, should have been fixed for the 
encounter. For now, with principles, assailed 
by evil example from without, by “ passions 


need of sceptical misgivings to whisper treason 
in the heat of the battle, or to cut off his re- 
treat if he were already defeated. He loses 
his feeling of innocence ; his mind is at vari- 
ance with itself; the old divinity no longer 
presides there ; but wild desires and wild re- 
pentance alternately oppress him. Ere long, 
too, he has committed himself before the world ; 
his character for sobriety, dear to a Scottish 
peasant, as few ees 7g worldlings can even 
in the eyes of men; and 

his only refuge consists in trying to disbelieve 
uiltiness, and is buta refuge of lies. The 
blackest desperation now gathers over him, 
broken only by the red lightnings of remorse. 
The whole fabric of his lite is blasted asunder ; 
for now not only his character, but his personal 


| leagued for his hurt; “ hungry ruin has him 


ty, as the most part only do; but begins joy- | 


fully and hopefully only when we have recon- 
ciled ourselves to necessity ; and thus, in re- 


| sunshine. 


ality, triumphed over it, and felt that in neces- | 


sity, we are free. 
last, which, in one shape or other, isthe grand 
lesson for every mortal man, are better learned 
from the lips of a devout mother, in the leoks 
and actions of a devout father, while the heart 


sharp adamant of fate, attracting us to ship- 


wreck us, when the heart is grown hard, and | 
| the appearance of some Napoleon a 


may be broken, before it will become contrite ! 
Had Burns continued to learn this, as he was 
already learning it, in his father's cottage, he 
would have learned it fully, which he never 


Surely, such lessons as this | 
| dishment and acclamation; whatever is wisest, 


in the wind.” He sees no escape but the sad- 
dest of all: exile from his loved country to a 
country in every sense inhospitable and abhor- 
rent to him. While the “ gloomy night is ga- 
thering fast,” in mental storm and solitude as 
well as in physical, he sings his wild farewell 
to Scotland : 
“ Farewell, my friends, farewell, my foes! 
My peace with these, my love with those: 
The bursting tears my heart declare ; 
Adieu, my native banks of Ayr!” 


Light breaks suddenly in on him in floods ; 
but still a false transitory light, and no real 
He is invited to Cadden; has- 

tens thither with anticipating heart; is wel- 
comed as in triumph, and with universal blan- 


whatever is greatest, or loveliest there, gathers 
round him, to gaze on his face, to show him 
honour, sympathy, affection. Burns's appear- 


is yet soft and pliant, than in collision with the | ance among the sages and nobles of Edinburgh, 


must be regarded as one of the most singular 
phenomena in modern literature ; almost like 

the 
crowned sovereigns of modern politics. For it 
is nowise as “a mockery king,” set there by 
favour, transiently, and for a purpose, that he 
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will let himself be treated; still less is he a 
mad Rienzi, whose sudden elevation turns his 
too weak head: but he stands there on his own 
basis; cool, unastonisbed, holding his equal 
rank from Nature herself; putting forth no 
claim which there is not strength in him, as 
well as about him, to vindicate. Mr. Lockhart 
has some forcible observations on this point: 

* It needs no effort of imagination,” says he, 
“to conceive what the sensations of an isolated 
set of scholars (almost all either clergymen or 
professors) must have been in the presence of 
this big-boned, black-browed, brawny stran- 

er, with his great flashing eyes, who, having 
orced his way among them trom the plough- 
tail, at a single stride, manifested, in the 
whole strain of his bearing and conversation, a 
most thorough conviction that in the society of 
the most eminent men of his nation, he was 
exactly where he was entitled to be; hardly 
deigned to flatter them by exhibiting even an 
occasional symptom of being flattered by their 
notice; by turns calmly measured himself 
against the most cultivated understandings of 
his time in discussion; overpowered the bon 
mots of the most celebrated convivialists by 
broad floods of merriment, impregnated with 
all the burning life of genius; astounded bo- 
soms habitually enveloped in the thrice piled 
folds of social reserve, by compelling them to 
tremble—nay to tremble visibly—beneath the 
fearless touch of natural pathos; and all this 
without indicating the smallest willingness to 
be ranked among those professional ministers 
of excitement, who are content to be paid in 


money and smiles for doing what the specta- | 
tors and auditors would be ashamed of doing in | 


their own persons, even if they had the power 
of doing it ; and last, and probably worst of all, 
who was known to be in the habit of enliven- 
ing societies which they would have scorned 
to approach, still more frequently than their 
own, with eloquence no less magnificent; with 
wit. in all likelihood still more daring ; often 
enough, as the superiors whom he fronted 
without alarm might have guessed from the 
beginning, and had ere long, no occasion to 
guess with wit pointed at themselves.’—>p. 
131 

The farther we remove from this scene, the 
more singular will it seem to us: details of the 
exterior aspect of it are already full of interest. 
Most readers recollect Mr. Walker's personal 
interviews with Burns as among the best pas- 
sages of his narrative: a time will come when 
this reminiscence of Sir Walter Scott's, slight 
though it is, will also be precious. 

“ As for Burns,” writes Sir Walter, “ I may 
truly say, Virgilium vidi tantum. 1 was a lad 
of fifteen in 1726-7, when he came first to 


Edinburgh, but had sense and feeling enough to | 
be much interested in his poetry, and would | 
have given the world to know him; but | had 

very little acquaintance with any literary peo- | 
ple, and still less with the gentry of the west | 


country, the two sets that he most frequented. 


Mr. Thomas Grierson was at that time a clerk | 
of my father’s. He knew Burns, and promised | 


to ask him to his lodgings to dinner, but had 
no opportunity to keep his word ; otherwise I 
might have seen more of this distinguished 
man. As it was, I saw him one day at the late 





venerable Professor Fergusson’s, where there 
were several gentlemen of literary reputation, 
among whom I remember the celebrated Mr. 
Dugald Stewart. Of course, we youngsters 
sat silent, looked and listened. The only 
thing I remember which was remarkable in 
Burns's manner, was the effect produced upon 
him by a print of Bunbury’s representing a sol- 
dier lying dead on the snow, his dog sitting in 
misery on one side,—on the other, his widow, 
with a child in her arms. These lines were 
written beneath: 


“ Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s plain, 
Perhaps that mother wept her soldier slain ; 
Bent o'er her babe, her eye disselved in dew, 
The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 
Gave the sad presage of his future years, 

The child of misery baptized in tears.” 


“ Burns seemed much affeeted by the print, 
or rather by the ideas which it suggested to his 
mind. He actually shed tears. He asked 
whose the lines were, and it ehaneed that no 
body but myself remembered that they occur 
in a half-forgotten poem of Langhorne’s, called 
by the unpromising title of “ The Justice of 
Peace.” { whispered my information toa friend 
present, he mentioned it to Burns, who re- 
warded me with a look and a word, which, 
though of mere civility, | then received and 


| still recollect with very great pleasure. 


“His person was strong and robust; his 
manners rustic, not clownish ; a sort of dignified 


| plainness and simplicity, which received part 


of its effect perhaps from one’s knowledge of 
his extraordinary talents. His features are re- 
presented in Mr. Nasmyth’s picture; but to 
me it conveys the idea that they are diminish- 
ed, as if seen in perspective. I think his coun- 
tenance was more massive than it looks in any 
of the portraits. I should have taken the poet, 
had [ not known what he was, for a very saga- 
cious country farmer of the old Scotch school, 
i.e. none of your modern agriculturists who 
keep labourers for their drudgery, but the douce 
gudeman who held his own plough. There 
was a strong expression of sense and shrewd- 
ness in all his lineaments; the eye alone, I 
think, indicated the poetical character and 
temperament. It was large, and of a dark cast, 
which glowed (Isay literally glowed) when he 
spoke with feeling or interest. I never saw 
such another eye in a human head, though I 
have seen the most distinguished men of m 
time. His conversation expressed perfect se]f- 
confidence, without the slightest presumption. 
Among the men who were the most learned of 
their time and country, he expressed himself 
with perfect firmness, but without the least in- 
trusive forwardness: and when he differed in 
opinion, he did not hesitate to express it firm- 
ly, yet at the same time with modesty. I do 
not remember any part of his conversation dis- 
tinctly enough to be quoted; nor did I ever 
see him again, except in the street, where he 
did not recognise me, as I could not expect he 
should. He was much caressed in Edinburgh ; 
but (considering what literary emoluments 
have been since his day) the efforts made for 
his relief were extremely trifling. 

“] remember on this occasion I mention, I 
thought Burns's acquaintance with English 
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poetry was rather limited ; and also, that hav- 
ing twenty times the abilities of Allan Ramsay 
and of Ferguson, he talked of them with too 
much hemility as his models: there was doubt- 
less national predilection in his estimate. 
“This is all | can tell you about Burns. I 
have only to add, that his dress corresponded 
with hismanner. He was like a farmer dress- 
ed in his best to dine with the laird. I do not 
speak in malam partem, when I say I never 
saw a man in company with his superiors in 


station or information, more perfectly free | 


from either the reality or the affectation of em- 
barrassment. 
that his eddress to females was extremely de- 
ferential, and always with a turn either to the 
pathetic or humorous, which engaged their at- 
tention particularly. I have heard the late 
Duchess of Gordon remark this—I do not 
know any thing I can add to these recollections 
of forty years since.” —pp. 112—115. 

The conduct of Burns under this dazzling 
blaze of favour; the calm, unaffected, manly 
manner, in which he not only bore it, but esti- 
mated its value, has justly been regarded as the 
best proof that could be given of his real vi- 
gour and integrity of mind. 
vanity, some touches of hypocritical modesty, 
some glimmerings of affectation, at least some 
fear of being thought affected, we could have 
pardoned in almost any man; but no such in- 
dication is to be traced here. In his unexam- 
pled situation the young peasant is not a mo- 
ment perplexed; so many strange lights do not 
confuse him, do not lead him astray. Never- 
theless, we cannot but perceive that this win- 
ter did him great and lasting injury. A some- 
what clearer knowledge of men’s affairs, scarce- 
ly of their characters, it did afford him; but a 
sharper feeling of Fortune's unequal arrange- 
ments in their social destiny it also left with 
him. He had seen the gay and gorgeous 
arena, in which the powerful are born to play 
their parts; nay, had himself stood in the midst 
of it; and he felt, more bitterly than ever, that 
here he was but a looker on, and had no part 
or lot in that splendid game. From this time 
a jealous indignant fear of social degradation 
takes possession of him; and perverts, so far 
as aught could pervert, his private content- 
ment, and his feelings towards his richer fel- 
lows. It was clear enough to Burns that he 
had talent enough to make a fortune, or a hun- 
dred fortunes, could he but have rightly willed 
this; it wasclear also that he willed something 
far different, and therefore could not make one. 
Unhappy it was that he had not power to 
choose the one, and reject the other; but must 
halt for ever between two opinions, two ob- 
jects; making hampered advancement towards 
either. But so is it with many men: we “ long 
for the merchandise, yet would fain keep the 
price ;" and so stand chaffering with Fate, in 
vexatious altercation, till the Night come, 
and our fair is over! 

The Edinburgh learned of that period were 
in general more noted for clearness of head 
than for warmth of heart: with the exception 
of the good old Blacklock, whose help was too 
ineffectual, scarcely one among them seems to 
have looked at Burns with any true sympathy, 
or indeed much otherwise than as at a highly 


I was told, but did not observe it, | 








A little natural | 








Woe 


curious thing. By the great also, he is treated 
in the customary fashion ; entertained at their 
tables, and dismissed: certain modica of pud- 
ding and praise are, from time to time, gladly 
exchanged for the fascination of his presence ; 
which exchange once effected, the bargain is 
finished, and each party goes his several way. 
At the end of this strange season, Burns gloo- 
mily sums up his gains and losses, and medi- 
tateson the chaotic future. In money he issome- 
what richer; in fame and the show of happiness, 
infinitely richer; but in the substance of it, as 
poeras ever. Nay poorer, for his heart is now 
maddened still more with the fever of mere 
worldly Ambition; and through long years the 
disease will rack him with unprofitable suffer- 
ings, and weaken his strength for all true and 
nobler aims. 

What Burns was next to do or to avoid; 
how a man so circumstanced was now to guide 
himself towards his true advantage, might, at 
this point of time, have been a question for the 
wisest: and it was a question which he was 
left altogether to answer for himself: of his 
learned or rich patrons it had not struck any 
individual to turn a thought on this so trivial 
matter. Without claiming for Burns the 
praise of perfect sagacity, we must say, that 
his Exeise and Farm scheme does not seem to 
us a very unreasonable one; and that we 
should be at a loss, even now, to suggest one 
decidedly better. Some of his admirers, in- 
deed, are scandalized at his ever resolving to 
vauge; and would have had him apparently 
lie still at the pool, till the spirit of Patronage 
should stir the waters, and then heal with one 
plunge all his worldly sorrows! We fear such 
counsellors knew but little of Burns; and did 
not consider that happiness might in all cases 
be cheaply had by waiting for the fulfilment of 
golden dreams, were it not that in the interim 
the dreamer must die of hunger. It reflects 
credit on the manliness and sound sense of 
Burns, that he felt so early on what ground he 
was standing ; and preferred self-help, on the 
humblest scale, to dependence and inaction, 
though with hope of far more splendid possi- 
bilities. But even these possibilities were not 
rejected in his scheme: he might expect, if it 
chanced that he had any friend, to rise, in no 
long period, into something even like opulence 
and leisure; while again, if it chanced that he 
had no friend, he could still live in security; 
and for the rest, he “ did not intend to borrow 
honour from any profession.” We think then 
that his plan was honest and well calculated: 
all turned on the execution of it. Doubtless it 
failed ; yet not, we believe, from any vice inhe- 
rent in itself. Nay, after all, it was no failure 
of external means, but of internal, that over- 
took Burns. His was no bankruptcy of the 
purse, but of the soul; to his last day, he owed 
no man any thing. 

Meanwhile he begins well: with two good 
and wise actions. His donation to his mother, 
maunificent from a man whose income had late- 
ly been seven pounds a-year, was worthy of 
him, and not more than worthy. Generous 
also, and worthy of him, was his treatment of 
the woman whose life’s welfare now depended 
on his pleasure. A friendly observer might 
have hoped serene days for him: his mind is on 
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the true road to peace with itself: what clear- 


ness he still wants will be given as he proceeds; | 


for the best teacher of duties that still lie dim | 


to us, is the Practice of those we see, and have 
at hand. Had the “patrons of genius,” who 
could give him nothing, but taken nothing 
from him, at least nothing more! the wounds 
of his heart would have healed, vulgar ambi- 
tion would have died away. Toil and Frugali- 
ty would have been welcome, since Virtue 
dwelt with them, and Poetry would have shone 
through them as of old; and in her clear ethe- 
real light, which was his own by birthright, he 
might have looked down on his earthly desti- 
ny, and all its obstructions, not with patience 
only, but with love. 

But the patrons of genius would not have it 
so. Picturesque tourists,” all manner of fash- 
ionable danglers after literature, and far worse, 
all manner of convivial Mecwnases, hovered 
round him in his retreat; and his good as well 


| 


| guide, there was no right steering. 


as his weak qualities secured them influence | 


over him. He was flattered by their notice; 
and his warm social nature made it impossible 
for him to shake them off, and hold on his way 
apart from them. These men, as we believe, 
were proximately the means of his ruin. Not 
that they meant him any ill; they only meant 


themselves a little good; if he suffered harm, | 


Jet him look to it! But they wasted his pre- 
ciotis time and his precious talent; they dis- 
turbed his composure, broke down his returning 


habits of temperance and assiduous contented | 


exertion. Their pampering was baneful to 


him; their cruelty, which soon followed, was 


equally baneful. The old grudge against For- 
tune’s inequality, awoke with new bitterness in 
their neighbourhood, and Burns had no retreat 
but to the “ Rock of Independence,” which is 


but an air-castle, after all, that looks well at a | 
distance, but will screen no one from real wind | 


and wet. 
exasperated alternately by contempt of others, 
and contempt of himself, Burns was no longer 
regaining his peace of mind, but fast losing it 
for ever. There was a hollowness at the heart 
of his life, for his conscience did not now ap- 
prove what he was doing. 





* There is one little sketch by certain “ Eng- 
lish gentlemen” of this class, which, though 
adopted in Currie’s Narrative, and since then 
repeated in most others, we have all along felt 
an invincible disposition to regard as imagina- 
ry: “ Ona rock that projected into the stream, 
they saw a man employed in angling of a sin- 
gular appearance. He had a cap made of fox- 
skin on his head, a loose great-coat fixed round 
him by a belt, from which depended an enor- 
mous Highland broad-sword. It was Burns.” 


Flushed with irregular excitement, 


Amid the vapours of unwise enjoyment, of 
hootless remorse, and angry discontent with 
Fate, his true loadstar, a life of Poetry, with 
Poverty, nay with Famine if it must be so, was 
too often altogether hidden from his eyes. And 
yet he sailed a sea, where, without some such 
Meteors 
of French Politics rise before him, but these 
were not Ais stars. An accident this, which 
hastened, but did not originate, his worst dis- 
tresses. In the mad contentions of that time, 
he comes in collision with certain official Supe- 
riors; is wounded by them; cruelly lacerated, 
we should say, could a dead mechanical imple- 
ment, in any case, be called cruel: and shrinks 
in indignant pain, into deeper self-seclusion, 
into gloomier moodiness than ever. His life 
has now lost its unity: it isa life of fragments; 
led with little aim, beyond the melancholy one 
of securing its own continnance,—in fits of 
wild false joy, when such offered, and of black 
despondency when they passed away. His 
character before the world begins to suffer: 
calumny is busy with him ; for a miserable man 
makes more enemies than friends. Some 
faults he has fallen into, and a thousand mis- 
fortunes; but deep criminality is what he 
stands accused of, and they that are not with- 
out sin, cast the first stone at him! For is he 
not a well-wisher of the French Revolution, a 
Jacobin, and therefore in that one act guilty of 
all? These accusations, political and moral, it 
has since appeared, were false enough: but the 
world hesitated little to credit them. Nay, his 
convivial Mecwnases themselves were not the 
last to do it. There is reason to believe that, 
in his later years, the Dumfries Aristocracy 
had partly withdrawn themselves from Burns, 
as from a tainted person, no longer worthy 
of their acquaintance. That painful class, sta- 
tioned, in all provincial cities, behind the out- 
most breastwork of Gentility, there to stand 
siege and do battle against the intrusions of 


| Grocerdom and Grazierdom, had actually seen 
| dishonour in the society of Burns, and branded 


him with their veto; had, as we vulgarly say, 
cut him! We find one passage in this work of 


| Mr. Lockhart’s, which will not out of our 


thoughts : 
“A gentleman of that county, whose name 


| I have already more than once had occasion to 


refer to, has often told me that he was seldom 
mors grieved, than when riding into Dumfries 


| one fine summer evening about this time to at- 


Now, we rather think, it was not Burns. For | 


to say nothing of the fox-skin cap, the loose 


and quite Hibernian watch-coat with the belt, | 
| that’s all over now;’ and quoted, after a pause, 


what are we to make of this “ enormous High- 


land broadsword” depending from hin? More 


especially, as there is no word of parish consta- 
bles on the outlook to see whether, as Dennis 
phrases it, he had an eye to his own midriff, or 
that of the public! Burns, of al! men, had the 
least need, and the least tendency, to seek for 


tend a county ball, he saw Burns walking 
alone, on the shady side of the principal street 
of the town, while the opposite side was gay 
with successive groups of gentlemen and ladies, 
all drawn together for the festivities of the 
night, not one of whom appeared willing to re- 
cognise him. The horseman dismounted, and 
joined Burns, who on his proposing to cross 
the street said: ‘Nay, nay, my young friend, 


some verses of Lady Grizzel Baillie’s pathetic 
ballad : 


‘ His bonnet stood ance fu’ fair on his brow, 
His auld ane look’d better than mony ane's 
new ; 


distinction, either in his own eyes, or those of | But now he lets’t wear ony way it will hing, 


others, by such poor mummeries. 


And casts himsell dowie upon the corn-bing. 
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«O were we young, as we ance hae been, 

We sud hae been g: ‘loping down on yon green, 
And linking it ower the lily-white lea! 

And werena my heart light Iwad die. 


“‘ It was little in Burns’s character to let his 


feelings on certain subjects escape in this fa- | 
| all events, as we have said, some change could 
| not be very distant. Three gates of deliver- 


shion. He, immediately after reciting these 
verses, assumed the sprightliness of his most 
pleasing manner: and taking his young friend 
home with him, entertained him very agreea- 
bly till the hour of the ball arrived.” 

Alas! when we think that Burns now sleeps 
“ where bitter indignation can no longer lace- 
rate his heart,”’* and that most of those fair 


dames and frizzled gentlemen already lie at his | 


side, where the breastwork of gentility is quite 
thrown down,—who would not sigh over the 
thin delusions and foolish toys that divide heart 
trom heart, and make man unmerciful to his 
brother ! 

It was not now to be hoped that the genius 
of Burns would ever reach maturity, or accom- 
plish aught worthy of itself. His spirit was 
jarred in its melody; not the soft breath of na- 
tural feeling, but the rude hand of Fate, was 
now sweeping over the strings. And yet what 
harmony was in him, what music eten in his 
discords! How the wild tones had a charm for 
the simplest and the wisest; and all men felt 
and knew that here also was one of the gifted! 
“ If he entered an inn at midnight, after all the 
inmates were in bed, the news of his arrival 
circulated from the cellar to the garret; and 
ere ten minutes had elapsed, the landlord and 
all his guests were assembled!" Some. brief, 
pure moments of poetic life were vet appointed 
him, in the composition of his songs. We can 
enderstand how he grasped at this employ- 
ment; and how, too, he spurned all other re- 
ward for it but what the labour itself brought 
him. For the soul of Burns, though scathed 
and marred, was yet living in its full moral 
strength, though sharply conscious of its errors 


and abasement: and here, in his destitution | 


and degradation, was one act of seeming noble- 
ness aud self-devotedness left even for him to 


perform. He felt, too, that with all the | 


* thoughtless follies” that had “ laid him low,’ 
the world was unjust and cruel to him; and he 
silently appealed to another and calmer time. 
Not as a hired soldier, but as a patriot, would 
he strive for the glory of his country: so he 
cast from him the poor sixpence a day, and 
served zealously as a volunteer. Let us not 
grudge him this last luxury of his existence; 
let him not have appealed to us in vain! The 
money was not necessary to him; he strug- 
gled through without it: long since, these gui- 
neas would have been gone, and now the high 
mindedness of refusing them, will plead for 
hin in all hearts for ever. 

We are here arrived at the crisis of Burns's 


life; for matters had now taken such a shape | 


with him as could not long continue. If im- 
provement was not to be looked for, nature 
could only for a limited time maintain this dark 
and maddening warfare against the world and 
itself. We are not medically informed whe- 





* Shi seva indignatio cor ulterius lacerare 
nequit.—Swirt’s Epitaph. 


ther any continuance of years was, at this pe- 
riod, probable for Burns ; whether his death is 
to be looked on as in some sense an accidental 
event, or only as the natural consequence of 
the long series of events that had preceded. 
The latter seems to be the likelier opinion; 
and yet it is by no means a certain one. At 


ance, it seems to us, were open for Burns: 
clear poetical activity; madness; or death. 
The first, with longer life, was still possible, 
though not probable; for physical causes were 


| beginning to be concerned in it: and yet Burns 


had an iron resolution; could he but have seen 
and felt, that not only his highest glory, but 
his first duty, and the true medicine for all his 
woes, lay here. The second was still less pro- 
bable ; for his mind was ever among the clear- 
est and firmest. So the milder third gate was 


' opened for him: and he passed, not softly, yet 


speedily, into that still country, where the hail- 
storms and fire-showers de not reach, and the 
heaviest laden wayfarer at length lays down 
his load! 

Contemplating this sad end of Burns, and 
how he sank unaided by any real help, un- 
cheered by any wise sympathy, generous minds 
have sometimes figured to themselves, with a 
reproachful sorrow, that much might have been 
done for him; that by counsel, true affection, 
and friendly ministrations, he might have been 


saved to himself and the world. We question, 
whether there is not more tenderness of heart 


than soundness of judgment in these sugges- 


| tions. It seems dubious to us whether the 


richest, wisest, most benevolent individual, 


| could have lent Burns any effectual help. 


Counsel, which seldom profits any one, he did 
not need; in his understanding, he knew the 
right from the wrong, as well perhaps as any 
man ever did; but the persuasion which 

have availed him, lies not so much in the head, 
as in the heart, where no argument or expostu- 
lation could have assisted much to implant it. 
As to money again, we do not really believe 
that this was his essential want: or well see 
how any private man could, even presupposing 
Burns's consent, have bestowed on him an in- 
dependent fortune, with much prospect of deci- 
sive advantage. [t is a mortifying truth, that 


| two men in any rank of society could hardly be 


found virtuous enough to give money, and to 
take it, as a necessary gift, without injury to 
the moral entireness of one or both. But so 
stands the fact: Friendship, in the old heroic 
sense of that term, no longer exists; except in 
the cases of kindred or other legal affinity, it is 
in reality no longer expected, or recognised as 


a virtue among men. A close observer of 


manners has pronounced * patronage,” that is, 
pecuniary or other economic furtherance, to be 
“ twice cursed;” cursing him that gives, and 
him that takes! And thus, in regard to out- 
ward matters also, it has become the rule, as 
in regard to inward, it always was and must be 
the rule, that no one shall look for effectual 
help to another; but that each shall rest con- 
tented with what help he can afford himself. 
Such, we say, is the principle of modern ho- 
nour; naturally enough growing out of that 
sentiment of pride, which we inculcate and en- 
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cou as the basis of our whole social mora- 
lity. Many a poet has been poorer than Burns; 
but no one was ever prouder: we may ques- 
tion, whether, without great precautions, even 
a pension from royalty would not have galled 
and encumbered, more than actually assisted 


im. 
Still less, therefore, are we disposed to join 
with another class of Burns's admirers, who 
accuse the higher ranks among us of having 
ruined Burns by their selfish neglect of him. 
We have already stated our doubts whether 
direct pecuniary help, had it heen offered, 
would have been accepted, or could have proved 
very effectual. We shall readily admit, how- 
ever, that much was to be done for Burns; 
that many a poisoned arrow might have been | 
warded from his bosom; many an entangle- 
ment in his path cut asunder by the hand of | 
the powerful; and light and heat shed on him | 
from high places, would have made his hum- 
ble atmosphere more genial; and the softest 
heart then breathing might have lived and died | 
with some fewer pangs. Nay, we shall grant | 
farther, and for Burns it is granting much, | 
that with all his pride, he would have thanked, | 
even with exaggerated gratitude, any one who 
had cordially befriended him: patronage, un- 
less once cursed, needed not to have been 
twice so. At all events, the poor promotion | 
he desired in his calling might have been 
ranted: it was his own scheme, therefore 
Fikclier than any other to be of service. All 
this it might have been a luxury, nay, it was a 
duty, for our nobility to have done. No part 
of all this, however, did any of them do; or 
apparently attempt, or wish to do: so much is 
granted against them. But what then is the 
amount of their blame’ Simply that they 
were men of the world, and walked by the | 
rinciples of such men; that they treated | 
ny as other nobles and other commoners 
had done other poets; as the English did 
Shakspeare, as King Charles and his Cavaliers 
did Butler, as King Philip and his Grandees | 
did Cervantes. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns? or shall we cut down our thorns for | 
yielding only a fence, and haws? How, in- | 
deed, could the “ nobility and gentry of his na- | 
tive land” hold out any help to this “ Scottish | 
Bard, proud of his name and country?” Were | 
the nobility and gentry so much as able rightly 
to help themselves? Had they not their game | 
to preserve ; their borough interests to strength- 
en; dinners, therefore, of various kinds to eat 
and give? Were their means more than ade- | 
quate to all this business, or less than ade- | 
quate? Less than adequate in general: few | 
of them in reality were richer than Burns; | 
many of them were poorer; for sometimes | 
they had to wring their supplies, as with | 
thumbscrews, from the hard hand; and in their 
need of guineas, to forget their duty of mercy ; 
which Burns was never reduced to do. Let us 
pity and forgive them. The game they pre- 
served and shot, the dinners they ate and gave, 
the borough interests they strengthened. The | 
little Babylons they severally builded by the 
glory of their might, are all melted, or melting 
ack into the primeval chaos, as man’s merely 
selfish endeavours are fated to do: and here 
was an action, extending, in virtue of its 


| 


| 
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worldly influence, we may say, through all 
time ; in virtue of its moral nature, beyond all 
time, being immortal as the Spirit of G 

itself; this action was offered them to do, and 
light was not given them to do it. Let us pity 
and forgive them. But, better than pity, let 
us go and do otherwise. Human suffering did 
not end with the life of Burns; neither was the 
solemn mandate, “ Love one another, bear one 
another’s burdens,” given to the rich only, but 
toall men. True, we shall find no Burns to 
relieve, to assuage by our aid or our pity; but 
celestial natures, groaning under the fardels of 
a weary life, we shall still find; and that 
wretchedness which fate has rendered voiceless 
and tuneless, is not the least wretched, but the 
most. 

Still we do not think that the blame of 
Burns's failure lies chiefly with the world. 
The world, it seems to us, treated him with 
more, rather than with less kindness, than it 
usually shows tosuchmen. It hasever, we fear, 
shown but small favour to its teachers: hunger 
and nakedness, perils and reviling, the prison, 
the cross, the poison-chalice, have, in most times 
and countries, been the market price it has 
offered for wisdom, the welcome with which it 
has greeted those who have come to enlighten 
and purify it. Homer and Socrates, and the 
Christian Apostles, belong to old days ; but the 
world’s martyrology was not completed with 
these. Roger Bacon and Galileo languish in 
priestly dungeons, Tasso pines in the cell of a 
madhouse, Camoens dies begging on the streets 
of Lisbon. So neglected, so “ persecuted they 
the prophets,” not in Judea only, but in all 
places where men have been. We reckon that 
every poet of Burns's order is, or should be, a 
prophet and teacher to his age ; that he has no 
right therefore to expect great kindness from 
it, but rather is bound to do it great kindness; 
that Burns, in particular, experienced fully the 
usual proportion of the world’s goodness; and 
that the blame of his failure, as we have said, 
lies not chiefly with the world. 

Where then does it lie? We are forced to 
answer: With himself; it is his inward, not 
his outward misfortunes, that-bring him to the 
dust. Seldom, indeed, is it otherwise ; seldom 
is a life morally wrecked, but the grand cause 
lies in some internal mal-arrangement, some 
want less of good fortune than of good guid- 
ance. Nature fashions no creature without 
implanting in it the strength needful for its ac- 
tion and duration ; least of all does she so neg- 
lect her masterpiece and darling, the poetic 
soul. Neither can we believe that it is in the 
power of any external circumstances utterly to 
ruin the mind of a man; nay, if proper wisdom 
be given him, even so much as to affect its es- 
sential health and beauty. The sternest sum 
total of all worldly misfortunes is death; no- 
thing more can lie in the cup of human wo 
yet. many men, in all ages, have triamphed 
over death, and led it captive ; converting its 
physical victory into a moral victory for them- 
selves, into a seal and immortal consecration 
for all that their past life had achieved. What 
has been done, may be done again: nay, it is 
| but the degree and not the kind of such hero- 
| ism that differs in different seasons ; for with- 

out some portion of this spirit, not of boiste- 
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rous daring, but of silent fearlessness, of self | 
denial, in all its forms, no good man, in any | 
scene or time, has ever attained to be good. 
We have already stated the error of Bas: 
and mourned over it, rather than blamed it. It 
was the want of unity in his purposes, of con- | 
sistency in his aims; the hapless attempt to 
mingle in friendly union the common spirit of 
the world with the spirit of poetry, which is of | 
a far different and altogether irreconcilable na- | 
ture. Burns was nothing wholly ; and Burns 
could be nothing, no man formed as he was 
can be _ thing, by halves. The heart, not 
of a mere hot-blooded, popular versemonger, or | 
poetical restaurateur, but of a true poet and | 
singer, worthy of the old religious heroic times, 
had been given him: and he fell in an age, not 
of heroism and religion, but of scepticism, sel- 
fishness, and triviality, when true nobleness | 
was little understood, and its place supplied by 
a hollow, dissocial, altogether barren and un- 
fruitful principle of pride. The influences of | 
that age, his open, kind, susceptible nature, to 
say nothing of his highly untoward situation, 
made it more than usually difficult for him to 
repel or resist ; the better spirit that was with- 
in him ever sternly demanded its rights, its su- 
premacy : he spent his life in endeavouring to 
reconcile these two; and lost it, as he must 
have lost it, without reconciling them here. 
Burns was born poor ; and born also to con- 
tinue poor, for he would not endeavour to be 
otherwise : this it had been well, could he have 
once for all admitted, and considered as finally 
settled. He was poor, truly; but hundreds 
even of his own class and order of minds have 
been poorer, yet have suffered nothing deadly 
from it: nay, his own father had a far sorer 
battle with ungrateful destiny than his was; 
and he did not yield to it, but died courageous- 
ly warring, and to all moral intents prevailing, 
against it. True, Burns had little means, had 
even little time for poetry, his only real pursuit 
and vocation; but so much the more precious 
was what little he had. In all these external 
respects his case was hard; but very far from 
the hardest. Poverty, incessant drudgery, and 
much worse evils, it has often been the lot of 
poets and wise men to strive with, and their | 
glory to conquer. Locke was banished as a | 
traitor; and wrote his Essay on the Human | 
Understanding, sheltering himsclf in a Dutch 
garret. Was Milton rich or at his ease, when | 
he composed Paradise Lost? Not only low, | 
but fallen from a height; not only poor, but 
impoverished ; in darkness and with dangers 
compassed round, he sang his immortal song, 
and found fit audience, though few. Did not 
Cervantes finish his work, a maimed soldier, | 
and in prison? Nay, was not the Araucana, 
which Spain acknowledges as its epic, written | 
without even the aid of paper; on scraps of | 
leather, as the stout fighter and voyager | 
snatched any moment from that wild warfare ? 
And what then had these men, which Burns 
wanted? Two things; both which, it seems 
to us, are indispensable for such men. They 
had a true, religious principle of morals; and 
a single not a double aim in their activity. 
They were not self seekers and self worship- | 
pers; but seekers and worshippers of some- | 
thing far better than self. Not personal en- | 


' 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


joyment was their object; but a high heroic 
idea of religion, of patriotism, of heavenly wis- 
dom in one or the other form, ever hovered be- 
fore them ; in which cause, they neither shrunk 
from suffering, nor called on the earth to wit- 
ness it as something wonderful ; but patiently 
endured, counting it blessedness enough so to 
spend and be spent. Thus the “ golden calf of 
self love,” however curiously carved, was not 
their deity ; but the invisible goodness, which 
alone is man’s reasonable service. This feel- 
ing was as a celestial fountain, whose streams 


| retreshed into gladness and beauty all the pro- 


vinces of their otherwise too desolate exist- 
ence. In a word, they willed one thing, to 
which all other things were ‘subordinated, and 
made subservient; and therefore they accom- 
plished it. The wedge will rend rocks; but 
its edge must be sharp and single: if it be 
double, the wedge is bruised in pieces and will 
rend nothing. 

Part of this superiority these men owed to 
their age; in which heroism and devotedness 
were still practised, or at-Jeast not yet disbe- 
lieved in: but much of it likewise, they owed 
to themselves. With Burns again it was dif- 
ferent. His morality, in most of its practical 
points, is that of a mere worldly man; enjoy- 
ment, in a finer or coarser shape, is the only 
thing he longs and strives for. A noble in- 
stinct sometimes raises him above this; but an 
instinct only, and acting only for moments. 
He has no religion; jn the shallow age, where 
his days were cast, religion was not discrimi- 
nated from the new and old light forms of re- 
ligion; and was, with these, becoming obsolete 
in the minds of men. His heart, indeed, is 
alive with a trembling adoration, but there is 
no temple in his understanding. He lives in 
darkness and in the shadow of doubt. His reli- 
gion, at best, is an anxious wish—like that of 
Rabelais, “a great perhaps.” 

He loved poetry warmly, and in his heart— 
could he but have loved it purely, and with his 
whole undivided heart, it had been well. For 
poetry, as Burns could have followed it, is but 
another form of wisdom, of religion; is itself 
wisdom and religion. But this also was denied 
him. His poetry is a stray vagrant gleam, 


| which will not be extinguished within him, yet 


rises not to be the true light of his path, but is 
often a wildfire that misleads him. It was not 
necessary for Burns to be rich, to be, or to 
seem, “independent ;"" but it was necessary 
for him to be at one with his own heart; to 
place what was highest in his nature, highest 


| also in his life; “to seek within himself for 


that consistency and sequence, which external 
events would for ever refuse him.” He was 
born a poet; poetry was the celestial element 
of his being, and should have been the soul of 
his whole endeavours. Lifted into that serene 
ether, whither he had wings given him to 
mount, he would have needed no other eleva- 


| tion: poverty, neglect, and all evil, save the 


desecration of himself and his art, were a small 
matter to him; the pride and the passions of 
the world lay far beneath his feet; and he 
looked down alike on noble and slave, on prince 
and beggar, and all that wore the stamp of 
man, with clear recognition, with brotherly af- 
fection, with sympathy, with pity. Nay, we 
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question whether for his culture as a poet, po- 
verty, and much suffering for a season, were 
not absolutely advantageous. Great men, in 
looking back over their lives, have testified to 
that effect. “I would not for much,” says 
Jean Paul, “ that I had been born richer.” And 
yet Paul's birth was poor enough; for, in an- 
other place, he adds: “ The prisoner's allow- 


ance is bread and water; and J had often only | 


the latter.” But the gold that is refined in the 
hottest furnace comes out the purest; or, as he 
has himself expressed it, “the canary bird 
sings sweeter, the longer it has been trained in 
a darkened cage.” 

A man like Burns might have divided his 
hours between poetry and virtuous industry ; 
industry which all true feeling sanctions, nay 
prescribes, and which has a beauty, for that 
cause, beyond the pomp of thrones: but to di- 
vide his hours between poetry and rich men's 
banquets, was an ill starred and inauspicious 
attempt. How could he be at ease at such 
banquets? What had he todothere, mingling 


his music with the ¢oarse roar of altogether | 


earthly voices, and brightening the thick smoke 
of intoxication with fire lent him from heaven? 
Was it-his aim to enjoy life? To-morrow he 
must go drudge as an exciseman! We won- 
der not that Burns became moody, indignant, 


and at times an offender against certain rules | 


of society ; but rather that he did not grow ut- 
terly frantic, and run @ muck against them all. 
How could a man, so falsely placed, by hisown 


or others’ fault, ever know contentment or | 


peaceable diligence for an hour? What he 
did, under such perverse guidance, and what he 
forbore to do, alike fill us with astonishment at 
the natural strength and worth of his character. | 
Doubtless there was a remedy for this per- 
verseness: but not in others; only in himself; 
least of all im simple increase of wealth and 


worldly “ respectability.” 
now heard enough about the efficacy of wealth 
for poetry, and to make poets happy. Nay, 
have we not seen another instance of it in these 
very days’? Byron, a man of an endowment 


considerably less ethereal than that of Burns, | 


is born in the rank not of a Scottish plough- 
man, but of an English peer: the highest 
worldly honours, the fairest worldly career, are 
his by inheritance ; the richest harvest of fame 
he soon reaps, in another province, by his own 
hand. And what does all this avail him? Is 
he happy, is he good, ishe true? Alas, he has 
a poet's soul, and strives towards the infinite 
and the eternal; and soon feels that all this is 


but mounting to the house-top to reach the | 


stars! Like Burns, he is only a proud man; 
might like him have “ purchased a pocket copy 
of Milton to study the character of Satan ;” 
for Satan also is Byron’s grand exemplar, the 
hero of his poetry, and the model apparently of 
his conduct. As in Burns's case too, the ce- 
lestial element will not mingle with the clay of 
earth; both poet and man of the world he 
must not be; vulgar ambition will not live 
kindly with poetic adoration ; he cannot serve 
God and Mammon. Byron, like Burns, is not 
happy; nay, he is the most wretched of all 
men. His life is falsely arranged: the fire that 
is in him is not a strong, still, central fire, 
warming into beauty the products of a world; 


We hope we have | 
| Burns could not live as idol-priests, but the fire 


but it is the mad fire of a voleano; and now— 
we look sadly into the ashes of a crater, which, 
, ere long, will fill itself with snow! 

Byron and Burns were sent forth as mission- 
| aries to their generation, to teach it a higher 
) doctrine, a purer truth: they had a message to 
| deliver, which left them no rest till it was ac- 
| complished ; in dim throes of pain, this divine 
behest lay smouldering within them ; for they 
| knew not what it meant, and felt it only in 
mysterious anticipation, and they had to die 
without articulately uttering it. They are in 
the camp of the unconverted. Yet not as high 
messengers of rigorous though benignant truth, 
but as soft flattering singers, and in pleasant 
fellowship will they live there: they are first 
adulated, then persecuted; they a¢complish 
little for others; they find no peace for them- 
selves, but only death and the peage of the 
grave. We confess, itis not without!a certain 
mournful awe that we view the fate of these 
noble souls, so richly gifted, yet ruined to so little 
purpose with all their gifts. It seems to us there 
is a stern moral taught in this piece of history— 
twice told usin our owntime! Surely to men of 
like genius, if there be any such, it carries with it 
a lesson of deep impressive significance. Surely 
it would become such a man, furnished for the 
highest of all enterprises, that of being the 
poet of his age, to consider well what it is that 
he attempts, and in what spirit he attempts it. 
For the words of Milton are true in al! times, 





| and were never truer than in this: “ He who 


would write heroic poems, must make his 
whole life a heroic poem.”” If he cannot first 
so make his life, then let him hasten from this 
arena; for neither its lofty glories, nor its fear- 
ful perils, are for him. Let him dwindle into 
a modish balladmonger; let him worship and 
be-sing the idols of tae time, and the time will 
not fail to reward him—if, indeed, he can en- 
dure to live in that capacity! Byron and 


| of their own hearts consumed them; and bet- 

ter it was for them that they could not. For 
| it is not in the favour of the great, or of the 
small, but in a life of truth, and in the inex- 
pugnable citadel of his own soul, that a Byron’s 
or a Burns's strength must lie. Let the great 
stand aloof from him, or know how to reve- 
rence him. Beautiful is the union of wealth 
with favour and furtherance for literature ; 
like the costliest flower jar enclosing the love- 
liest amaranth. Yet let not the relation be 
mistaken. A true poet is not one whom they 
can hire by money or flattery to be a minister 
of their pleasures, their writer of occasional 
verses, their purveyor of table-wit; he cannot 
be their menial, he cannot even be their parti- 
zan. At the peril of both parties, let no sach 
union be attempted? Will a courser of the 
sun work softly in the harness of a dray-horse? 
His hoofs are of fire, and his path is through 
the heavens, bringing light to all lands: will 
he lumber on mud highways, dragging ale for 
earthly appetites, from door to door ? 

But we must stop short in these considera- 
tions, which would lead us to boundless lengths. 
We had something to say on the public moral 
character of Burns ; but this also we must for- 
bear. We are far from regarding him as guilty 
before the world, as guiltier than the average ; 
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nay, from doubting that he is less guilty than 
one of ten thousand. Tried at a tribunal far 
more rigid than that where the Plebiscita of 
common civic reputations are pronounced, he 
has seemed to us even there less worthy 
of blame than of pity and wonder. But the 
world is habitually unjust in its judgments of 
such men; unjust on many grounds, of which 
this one may be stated as the substance: It de- 
cides, like a court of law, by dead statutes; 
and not positively but negatively, less on what 
is done right, than on what is, or is not, done 
wrong. Not the few inches of deflection from 
the mathematical orbit, which are so easily 
measured, but the ratio of these to the whole 
diameter, constitutes the real aberration. This 
orbit may be a planet's, its diameter the breadth 
of the solar system; or it may be a city hippo- 
drome; nay, the circle of a ginhorse, its dia- 
meter a score of feetor paces. But the inches 
of deflection only are measured; and it is as- 
sumed that the diameter of the ginhorse and 
that of the planet, will yield the same ratio 
when compared with them. Here lies the 
root of many a blind cruel condemnation of 
Burnses, Swifts, Rousseaus, which one never 
listens to with approval. Granted, the ship 
comes into harbour with shrouds and tackle 
damaged; and the pilot is therefore blame- 
worthy ; for he has not been all-wise and all- 
powerful; but to know how blame-worthy, tell 
us first whether his voyage has been round the 
globe, or only to Ramsgate and the Isle of 
ogs. 

With our readers in general, with men of 
right feeling any where, we are not required 
to plead for Burns. In pitying admiration, he 
lies enshrined in all our hearts, in a far nobler 
mausoleum than that one of marble; neither 
will his works, even as they are, pass away 
from the memory of men. While the Shak- 
speares and Miltons roll on like mighty rivers 
through the country of thought, bearing fleets 
of traffickers and assiduous pearl-fishers on 
their waves; this little Valclusa fountain will 
also arrest our eye: For this also is of Nature's 
own and most cunning workmanship, bursting 
from the depths of the earth with a full gush- 
ing current, into the light of day; and often 
will the traveller turn aside to drink of its 
clear waters, and muse among its rocks and 
pines! 


From the Oriental Herald. 


THE WARRIOR'S LADY EXPECTING 
HER LORD'S RETURN. 

A terrer from a foreign land !—it is my dear 
lord's crest— 

Dry up, my tears; my trembling lips his signa- 
ture have prest : 

Ile says, ere this arrive, his foot has touch’d his 
native shore ; . 

My God! I thank thee, he is safe! what can 
I ask for more ? 


Come to my arms, my cherub sweet !—my 
lovely, darling child! 
These four long tedious years hast thou my 
loneliness beguiled ! 
Museum.—V or. XIV. 
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Oh! I have sat and gazed upon thy father, in 
thy face, 

Till through my tears his lineaments no longer 
I could trace. 

Thy dear papa is coming home—how thou dost 
leap for joy! 

O he will doat upon thee so, I shall be jealous, 
boy— 

He'll gaze upon thy bright blue eyes—thy 
glossy auburn hair; 

But thou wilt not have all his heart—he'll see 
thy mother there. 


Perhaps, e’en now, he homeward hies—per- 
haps, this very hour, 

My longing eyes may gaze upon the husband 
I adore ! 

Haste, maidens—deck my favourite bower with 
things most fair and sweet, 

Let all things breathe of love and joy, my lord's 
return to greet. 


Here—aid me to adorn this form, neglected 
days and years, 

Since he, for glory, left his bride to loneliness 
and tears ; 

And bring my most becoming robes, my jewels 
rich and rare— 

I would appear like what I was when he pro- 
nounced me fair. 

You say the rose has come again upon my faded 
cheek— 

Yes, girl, my heart's best blood springs forth 
its bosom’s lord to seek: 

And do I look so well?—Indeed, I would look 
well, that he, 

The honoured and beloved one, may find no 
change in me. 

There, now—all’s right—come, come away— 
here, in this turret high, 

We'll watch.—See, see, a horseman comes! ah 
me! he passes by ; 

Another! but he does not bear my love’s ma- 
jestic form— 

His stately mien—his noble port—his every 
graceful charm. 


My babe! I press thee to my heart—how calmly 
dost thou sleep: 

To think upon thy father, dear, and gaze on 
thee, I weep; 

But these are tears of joy, not like the bitter 
ones I've shed, 

When, dreadful thought! I feared they might 
bedew an orphan’s head. 


Nurse, bear my darling to his couch—Ah! he 
awakes—yes, dear, 

Thou shalt be told when he arrives—Forget ? 
O do not fear— 

Yes, thou shalt draw his sword—poor child, he 
thinks it but a toy, 

Thy tiny fingers could not clasp its hilt, aspir- 
ing boy! 

Could’st thou?—and mount his charger ’— 
well, to-morrow we shall see 

What mighty deeds of horsemanship shall be 
performed by thee : 

This one kiss more—do thou, good nurse, to- 
night smooth down his bed ; 

Oh! may Heaven's choicest blessings rest upon 
my infant's head! 


No. 84.—2 U 
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The sun is sinking in the west—I would that 
he were come ; 

Go, let the banquet be delayed until my lord 
be home : 

Oh, 1 have watched, and watched in vain— 
how tedious this delay ! 

The sun has set—I'm sick at heart—why does 
my hero stay ? 


How bright the moon—there, twelve has struck 
—O shield him, Heaven, from il]— 

Hist! heard ye aught? J heard a sound— 
again! ‘tis nearer still— 

A thundering hoof is on the lawn—I see a steed 
of foam ; 

I hear, I hear my husband's voice !—my lord !— 
my life! I come! E.D 


From the Quarterly Review. 


JOURNAL OF A SECOND EXPEDITION 
INTO THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA, 
from the Bight of Benin to Soccatoo. By 
the late Caplain Clapperton, of the Royal 
Nary. To which is added, The Journal of 
Richard Lander, from Kano to the Sea-coast, 
partly by a more Eastern Route. With a 
Portrait of Clappe rton, and @ Mup of the 
Route. London. 4to. 1229. 

A sarrative of travels into regions of the 
earth hitherto unexplored, while it is sure to 
awaken curiosity, must be dull indeed, and its 
author destitute of the talent of common obser- 
vation, if it fail to communicate new and 
amusing information. The posthumous Jour- 
nal of the late lamented Clapperton, which 
contains a copious detail of occurrences, min- 
gled with lively sketches of the scenery of a 
country untrodden by Christian foot, and of the 


manners and customs of tribes of peopleentirely | 


unknown, will not disappoint the expectations 
of the reader in this respect ; while regret and 
a will be strongly excited by the suf- 
erings, the unkind treatment, and the untimely 
fate, of a brave, straightforward, and kind- 
hearted officer, who, at the very outset of the 
journey, had the melancholy misfortune of 


burying the only two companions joined with 


him on an expedition full of interest and enter- 
prise. Thus left alone, and in a state of great 
debility himself from disease, he boldly pushed 
forward, determined, should life remain, to ac- 
complish, as iar as human means would admit, 
the object of his mission. 


When Denham and Clapperton returned | 


from their successful mission into the central 








parts of Northern Africa, the latter brought | 


back a letter from Bello, the Sultan of the 


Fellens, or Fellatas, resident at Soccatoo, ad- | 


dressed to the King of England, in consequence 
of conversations that had passed between him 
and Clapperton. In that letter the sultan pro- 
posed three things;—the establishment of a 
friendly intercourse between the two nations, 
by means of a consul, who was to reside at the 
seaport of Raka ;—the delivery of certain pre- 


| 


sents described, at the port of Funda, supposed | 
to be somewhere near Whidah ;—and the pro- 
hibition of the exportation of slaves, by any of | and from the following sentence we are per- 


the Houssa merchants, to Atagher, Dahomey, 
or Ashantee. 

On the arrival of Clapperton in England, 
Lord Bathurst, then secretary of state for the 
colonies, conceived these proposals to afford a 
fair opportunity for endeavouring to carry into 
etfect objects of such considerable importance ; 
and Clapperton immediately volunteered his 
services on the occasion. He had arranged 
with Bello, that his messengers shuuld, abouta 
certain time, be at Whidah, to conduct the 
presents and the bearers of them to Soccatoo. 
Clapperton was allowed to take with him, on 
this novel and hazardous enterprise, two asso- 
ciates; one of whom was Captain Pearce, of 
the Navy, an excellent draughtsman; and the 
other, Dr. Morrison, a surgeon in the navy, 
well versed in various branches of natural his- 
tory; and, at his particular request, a fellow- 
countrvinan, of the name of Dickson, who had 
served as a surgeon in the West Indies, was 
added to the list. 

These gentlemen, with their servants, em- 
barked on His Majesty's ship Brazen, on the 
25th Augast, 1825, and arrived off Whidah on 
the 26th of the following November. Mr. 
Dickson, for some reason or other, landed at 
Whidah, and proceeded, in company with a 
Portuguese, of the name of De Sousa, to Da- 
homey, where the latter had resided for some 
time. Here he was well received, and sent for- 
ward, with a suitable escort, toa place called 
Shar, seventeen days’ journey from Dahomey, 
where he also arrived in safety, and thence pro- 
ceeded, with another escort towards Youri, but 
has not since been heard of. The Brazen pro- 
ceeded with the rest to the river Benin, or For- 
mosa, where they met with an English mer- 
chant of the name of Houtson, who advised 
them by no means to think of proceeding by 
that river, as the king bore a particular hatred 
to the English, for their exertions in putting a 
stop to the slave-trade ; nor did he (Mr. Hout- 
son) know how far, or in what direction, that 
river might lead them. .He recommended 
Badagry as the nearest and most convenient 
spot to proceed from, with safety, into the inte- 
rior; and offered to accompany them to a cer- 
tain distance, which offer was accepted. 

It appears that their inquiries at Whidah 
after Bello and his messengers were entirely 
fruitless; and equally so as to Funda or Raka 
—names never heard of on that part of the 
coast. It is now known that these places are 
near two hundred miles inland, and that Raka 
is not even on the banks of any river; and that 
neither of them were then under the dominion 
of Bello 

On the 7th December they commenced their 
journey from Badagry, accompanied by their 
servants, and a Houssa black, of the name of 
Pascoe, who had been lent from one of the 
king’s ships to accompany the late Belzoni as 
interpreter. Clapperton was attended by his 
faithful servant, Richard Lander, to whose 
eare and discretion we are entirely indebted for 
the materials which compose the present vo- 
lume. Fora short distance they proceeded in 
canoes to a place, where a great market is 
held, called Bawie. The banks of the creek 
are represented as low, and covered with reeds ; 
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suaded that this is the spot, where the seeds of | hands, and clapping them as tokens of joy, as 


those diseases were sown, on the very first 
night of their journey, which speedily proved 
so fatal to a part, and eventually to the whole, 
of the company :—* The morning thick and 
hazy; and, thowgh sleeping close to the river, 
inthe open air, for the first time since we have 
been on shore, we did not hear the hum of a 
single mosquito.” How an old naval surgeon, 
and two experienced naval officers, could com- 
mit such an imprudence, in such a climate, is 
to us most surprising, when most dreadful con- 
sequences are well known to have almost inva- 
riably resulted from such a practRe in tropical 
climates. The next night (the 9th), they again 
slept in the open air, in the market-place of 


they passed along, and whole groups kneeling 


| down, and wishing the travellers a good jour- 


Dagmoo, a large town where they might have | 


had as many houses as they wanted. On the 
10th, Clapperton was seized with fever and 
ague. Onthe I2th, Dr. Morrison was attacked 
with fever. On the 13th, Captain Pearce was 


severely indisposed ; and, on the Ith, Richard | 


Lander was taken ill. On the 23rd Dr. Mor- 
rison, after being carried ina hammock to the 
distance of about seventy miles, finding him- 
self worse, requested to return to a town called 
Jannah; and Mr. Houtson accompanied him 
The next day, one of the servants died; and, on 
the evening of the 27th, Captain Pearce breath- 
ed his last. ‘‘The death of Captain Pearce,” 
says Clapperton, “has caused me much con- 
cern; for, independently of his amiable quali- 


ties as a friend and companion, he was emi- | 


nently fitted, by his talents, his perseverance, 
and his fortitude, to be of singular service to 
the mission; and, on these accounts, I deplore 
his loss as the greatest | could have sustained, 
both as regards my private feelings and the 
public service.” 

The following morning, the remains of this 
lamented officer were interred in presence of all 
the principal people of the town. The grave 
was staked round by the inhabitants, and a shed 
built over it. An inscription was carved ona 
board, placed at the head of the grave, by Lan- 
der—“I being unable,’ says Clapperton, “ to 
assist, or even to sit up.” Two days after this, 
Mr. Houtson returned, with the information of 
Dr. Morrison having died at Jannah, on the 
samme day as Captain Pearce, where he had his 
remains decently interred—the pevple of the 
town attending the ceremony. 

These unfortunate officers had been éon- 
veyed thus far, about seventy miles, in ham- 
mocks, by the people of the country; every 
where experiencing the kindest attentions, 
lodged in the best houses, and supplied with 
every thing that the country afforded. Clap- 
perton was able occasionally to ride on horse- 
back, and sometimes to walk ; but greatly debi- 
litated, and not free from fever. He describes 
the country between Badagry and Jannah, the 
frontier town of the kingdom of Yourriba, as 
abounding in population, weil cultivated with 
plantations of Indian corn, different kinds of 
millet, yams, and plantains, wherever the sur- 
face was free frum dense forests. Every where 
on the road the party was met by numbers of 
people, chiefly women, bearing loads of pro- 
duce on their heads, always cheerful and oblig- 


ing, and delighted to see white men, fre- | 


quently singing in chorus, holding up both 





ney. Towns and villages were very frequent; 
and some of the former were estimated to con- 
tain from eight to fifteen thousand souls. At 
Jannah, the crowds were immense, but extreme- 
ly civil, and highly amused to see white men. 

“In the evening Mr. Houtson and I took a 
walk through the town: we were followed by 
an immense crowd, which gathered as we went 
along, but all very civil; the men taking off 
their caps, the women kneeling on their knees 
and one elbow, the other elbow resting upon 
the hand. In returning we came through the 
market, which, though nearly sunset, was well 
supplied with raw cotton, country cloths, pro- 
vision, and fruit, such as oranges, limes, plan- 
tains, bananas; and vegetables, such as small 
onions, chalotes, pepper and gums for soups: 
also, boiled yams, and accassons.* Here the 
crowd rolled on like a sea, the men jumping 
over the provision baskets, the boys dancing 
under the stalls, the women bawling. and salu- 
ting those who were looking after their scat- 
tered goods, yet no word or look of disrespect 
to us.""—p. 12. 

Of the honesty of the black population of 
the kingdom or province of Badagry, Captain 
Clapperton gives the following testimony :— 

“IT cannot omit bearing testimony to the 
singular and perhaps unprecedented fact, that 
we have already travelled sixty miles in eight 
days, with a numerous and heavy baggage, and 
about ten different relays of carriers, without 
losing so much as the value of a shilling, public 
or private ; a circumstance evincing not only 
somewhat more than common honesty in the 
inhabitants, but a degree of subordination and 
regular government which could not have been 
supposed to exist amongst a people hitherto 
considered barbarians. Humanity, however, is 
the same in every land; government may 
restrain the vicious principles of our nature, but 
it is beyond the power even of African despo- 
tism to silence a woman's tongue: in sickness 
and in health, and at every stage. we have been 
obliged to endure their eternal joquacity and 
noise.”"—p. 13. 

The people of Jannah are ingenious as well 
as industrious. They are excellent carvers in 
wood: all their doors, drums, and wooden uten- 
sils, being covered with figures of men, snakes, 
crocodiles, &e. Numerous looms were in ope- 
ration—sometimes eight or ten in one house ; 
their cotton-cloths good in texture, and some of 
them very fine. Their looms and shuttles are 
described as being on the same principle with 
the common English loom, but the warp seldom 
more than four inches in width. They have 
abundance of indigo, of an excellent quality 
The women are generally the dyers, and boys 
the weavers. They also manufacture a tolera- 
ble kind of earthenware. 

The old caboceer, or chief of the town, was 
delighted to see the strangers; assigned them 
good lodgings; and sent thither hogs, ducks, pi- 
geons, plantains, yams, and whatever the place 
would afford ; while his numerous wives, about 





* Paste of pounded Indian corn, wrapped ina 
particular leaf. 
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two hundred, welcomed them with songs of joy. 
On being informed that an Englishman had 
only one wife, he and the whole crowd, particu- 
larly his wives, laughed immoderately. The 
old gentleman wore a rich crimson damask robe 


and ared velvet cap; but during the ceremony 
of reception he changed his dress three differ- | 


ent times, each time increasing the splendour 
of his appearance. 


“The whole court, which was large, was | 
filled, crowded, crammed, with people, except a | 
space in front where we sat, into which his | 


highness led Mr. Houtson and myself, one in 
each hand, and there we performed an African 


dance, to the great delight of the surrounding | 
moultitude. The tout ensemble would doubtless | 


have formed an excellent subject for a carica- 
turist, and we regretted the absence of Captain 


Pearce to sketch off the old black caboceer, | 


sailing majestically around in his damask robe, 
with a train-bearer behind him, and every now 
and then turning up his old withered face to 
myself, then to Mr. Houtson, then whisking 
round on one foot, then marching slow, with so- 
lemn gait, twining our hands in his—proud 


that a white man should dance with him. We | 


gave in to the humours of the day, and thus 
“cheered we our old friend, and he was cheer- 
ed.’"—pp. 14, 15. 

The approach to Emmadoo is described as ex- 
tremely beautiful, through a long, broad, and 
majestic avenue of trees, at the end of which a 
stockade, eighteen feet high, with a wicker 
gate, and another of the same kind, at the dis- 
tance of a hundred paces, defend the entrance 
of the town. The surface of the adjoining 
country is broken into gentle hills and dales, a 
small stream of water running through every 
little valley. At Afoora the granite forma- 
tion began to show itself. The town of Assu- 
Jah is surrounded with a wall and a ditch, and 
may contain six thousand people. Assouda, 
another walled town, had about ten thousand 
inhabitants. At both the party was abundantly 
supplied with provisions ; and regaled with danc- 
ing and singing the whole night, by the appa- 
rently happy inhabitants. 

The appearance of the country improved as 
our travellers advanced ; they had now reached 
the mountainous range, the width of which is 
stated to be about eighty miles. The highest 
point would appear not to exceed two thousand 
five hundred feet at that part where the travel- 


lers crossed them; and the road, by the edge of | 


the hills and through the valleys, not more 
than one thousand five hundred. The valleys 


were planted with cotton, corn, yams, and | 


[+ pans and on the tops and hollows of the 
3 


ills were perched the houses and villages of | 
the proprietors of these plantations. The town | 


of Duffoo in these mountains is said to have a 
population of fifteen thousand souls; and Chia- 


doo, seven thousand. On departing from the | 
latter, Clapperton was attended by the chief, | 
and an immense train of people, of all ages and | 
sexes, with drums, horns, and gongs, making a 


strange discord when mingled with the agree- 
able voices of the women. 

The highest summit of these mountains is 
between Erawa and Chaki. 

“The road through this mountain pass was 


grand and imposing, sometimes rising almost | 


| perpendicularly, and then descending in the 
midst of rocks into deep dells; then winding beau- 
tifully round the side of a steep hill, the rocks 
above overhanging us in fearful uncertainty. 
In every cleft of the hills, wherever there ap- 
peared the least soil, were cottages, surrounded 
by small plantations of millet, yams, or plan- 
| tains, giving a beautiful variety to the rude 

scenery. The road continued rising, hill above 

hill, for at least above two miles, until our arri- 

val at the large and populous town of Chaki, 
| situated on the top of the very highest hill. 
On every hand, on the hills, ou the rocks, 
and crowding on the road, the inhabitants were 
assembled in thousands; the women welcoming 
us with holding up their hands and chanting 
choral songs, and the men with the usual salu- 
tations and every demonstration of joy. The 
caboceer was seated on the outside of his house, 
surrounded by his ladies, his singing men and 
singing women, his drums, fifes, and gong- 
gongs. He isa good-looking man, about fifty 
years of age, and has a pleasing countenance. 
His house was all ready for us; and he imme- 


| diately ordered usa large supply of goats, sheep, 


and yams; pressing us strongly to stay a day 
or two with him. He appeared to consider us 
as messengers of peace, come with blessings to 


| his king and country. Indeed a belief is very 


prevalent, and seems to have gone before us all 
the way, that we are charged with a commission 
to make peace wherever there is war; and to 
do good to every country through which we 
pass. The caboceer of this town indeed told us 
so; and said he hoped that we should settle the 
war with the Nyffee people and the Fellatah ; 
and the rebellion of the Houssa slaves, who have 
risen against the king of Yarriba. When I 
shook hands with him, he passed his hand over 
the heads of his chiefs, as confirming on them a 
white man’s blessing. He was more inquisi- 
tive and more communicative than any one 
whom we have yet seen. He sat until near 
midnight, talking and inquiring about England. 
On asking if he would send one of his sons to 
see our country, he rose up with alacrity, and 
said he would go himself. He inquired how 
many wives an Englishman had? Being told 





only one, he seemed much astonished, and 
laughed greatly, as did all his people. 

The town of Koosoo, at the northern termi- 
nation of the mountains, is stated to be the 
largest that our traveller yet had seen, and sup- 
posed to contain twenty thousand inhabitants. 
Next to it was Yaboo another large town, and 
then Ensookosoo, between which and the 
former is a beautiful plain, well cultivated and 
| studded with a number of Fellatah villages, 
whose inhabitants are living here, as they doin 
most parts of Soudan, a quiet and harmless pas- 
toral life, unmolested by the black natives, and 
not interfering with any of the negro customs. 
From hence to the capital of Yourriba, which is 
named Eyeo, or Katunga, many of the villages 
were deserted, and the towns, more or less, in 
ruins, from the incursions of the more warlike 
Fellatahs of Soceatoo, and the insurrectionary 
| slaves of Houssa, who had laid waste the 

country. ‘Town followed town in quick succes- 
| sion, but all of them had suffered from the 
recent incursions. 

The approach to the town of Tshow was 
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through a beautiful valley, “ planted with large 
shady trees and bananas, having green plots 
and sheets of water running through the centre, 
where the dingy beauties of Tshow were wash- 
ing their well-formed limbs, while the sheep 
and goats were grazing around on the verdant 
banks.” This picture of repose is stated, how- 
ever, to be frequently disturbed by inroads from 


the neighbouring kingdom of Borgho, the na- | 


tives of which are described as thieves and 
plunderers ; and as our traveller was now close 


on its borders, he thought it necessary to brush | 


up his arms. In the evening, however, a chief, 
with a large escort of horse and foot, arrived 
from Katunga, to conduct him safely to the 
king. They were so numerous that they eat up 
all the provisions of this small town; “ every 
corner was filled with them; and they kept 
drumming, blowing, dancing, and singing, all 
night.” On leaving this place, “the road 
through which we passed was wide, though 


woody, and covered by men on horseback, and | 
| ground.” 
| by the Celestials in another respect: the ac- 


bowmen on foot. The horsemen armed with 
two or three long spears hurrying on as fast as 
they could get us to go; horns and country 
drums beating and blowing before and behind ; 
some of the horsemen dressed in the most gro- 
tesque manner; others covered all over with 
charms. The bowmen also had their natty 
little hats and feathers, with the jebus, or 
leathern pouch, hanging by their side. These 
men always appeared to me to be the best troops 


in this country and Soudan, from their lightness | 


and activity. The horsemen, however, are but 
ill mounted; the animals are small and badly 
dressed, their saddles so ill secured, and the 
rider sits so clumsily on his seat, that any Eng- 
lishman, who ever rode a horse with an English 
saddle, would upset one of ther the first charge 
with a long stick.’’—p. 34. 

They soon arrived at the gate of Katunga, 
which is said to be delightfully situated at the 
point of a granite range of hills: a band of 
music accompanied them, followed by an im- 
mense multitude of men, women, and children. 
They proceeded about five miles in the city be- 
fore they reached the residence of the king, 
who was seated under a verandah, with two red 
and two blue umbrellas, supported on long 
poles held by slaves. The chiefs were observed 
to be holding a parley with the king, which 
Clapperton conjectured to relate to his being 
desired to perform the usual ceremony of pros- 
tration. 

“*] told them,’ says he, ‘if any such thing 
was proposed, I should instantly go back; that 
all the ceremony | would submit to would be to 
take off my hat, make a bow, and shake hands 
with his majesty, if he pleased.’ This being 
granted, ‘We accordingly,’ says our author, 
“went forwards; the king’s people had a great 


deal to de to make way amongst the crowd, and | 


allow us to goin regular order. Sticks and 
whips were used, though generally in a good- 
natured manner ; and | cannot help remarking 
on this, as on all other occasions of this kind, 
that the Yourribas appear to be a mild and kind 
people—kind to their wives and children, and to 
one another—and that the government, though 
absolute, is conducted with the greatest mild- 
ness.’” 

This ceremony of prostration before the 








king is required fromall. The chiefs who come 
to pay their court, cover themselves with dust, 
and then fall flat on their bellies, having first 
practised the ceremony, in order to be perfect, 
before a large fateunuch. There is something 
whimsical, we admit, in the comparison we are 
about to make; but it really strikes us, that no- 
thing is wanting at Katunga but the yellow 
screen, Whose unexpected appearance occasion- 
ed some misgivings in Lord Amherst’s mind, to 
imagine the scene described by Clapperton to 
be laid in a provincial town of the Celestial Em- 
pire. The umbrellas—the negotiations for the 
ceremony—the rehearsal of it—the sticks and 
whips so good-naturedly laid across the shoul- 


| ders of the crowd—are completely. and to the 


letter, Chinese; and these heavenly people of 
the east are successfully imitated by the Your- 
ribas of the west, inthe extraordinary degree of 


| politeness practised towards each other: “ when 
| equals meet, they kneel on one knee; women 


kneel on both knees, the elbows resting on the 
Nor are these dingy people outdone 


credited traveller is subsisted entirely at the ex- 
pense of the sovereign—that is to say, of the 
public. He is also invited to theatrical enter- 
tainments, quite as amusing, and almost as re- 
fined, from Clapperton’s description, as any 
which his Celestial Majesty can command to be 
exhibited before a foreign ambassador. The 
king of Yourriba made a point.of our traveller 
staying to witness these entertainments. They 
were exhibited in the king's park, in a square 
space, surrounded by clumps of trees: The 
first performance was that of a number of men 
dancing and tumbling about in sacks, having 
their heads fantastically decorated with strips 
of rags, damask silk, and cotton of variegated 
colours; and they performed to admiration. 
The second exhibition was hunting the boa 
snake, by the men in the sacks. The huge 
snake, it seems, went through the motions of 
this kind of reptile, “in a very natural manner, 
though it appeared to be rather full in the belly, 
opening and shutting its mouth in the most na- 
tural manner imaginable.” A running fight 
ensued, which lasted some time, till at length 
the chief of the bag-men contrived to scotch his 
tail with a tremendous sword, when he gasped, 
twisted up, and seemed in great torture, endea- 
vouring to bite his assailants, who hoisted him 


| on their shoulders, and bore him off in triumph 


The festivities of the day concluded with the 
exhibition of the white deci/, which had the ap- 
pearance of a human figure in white wax, look- 
ing miserably thin, and as if starved with cold, 
taking snuff, rubbing its hands, treading the 
ground as if tender-footed, and evidently meant 
to burlesque and ridicule a white man, while 
his sable majesty frequently appealed to Clap- 
perton whether it was not well performed 
After this the king's women sang in chorus, 
and were accompanied by the whole crowd. 
The city of Eyeo, called in the, Houssa lan- 
guage Katunga, has a thick belt of wood round 
the walls, which are built of clay, about twenty 
feet high, and surrounded by a dry ditch; they 
are fifteen miles in circumference, and are en- 
tered by ten gates. The houses are of clay 
with thatched roofs. The posts that support 
the verandahs and the doors are carved in bas 
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relief, with figures of the boa killing an ante- | less set of fellows, who plundered the villages 


lope or a hog, with warriors accompanied by 
their drummers, &c. It has seven markets, 


held every evening, in which are exposed for 
sale yams, corn, calavances, bananas, vegetable 
butter, seeds of the colocynth, goats, fowls, 
sheep, cotton cloths, and various implements of 


agriculture. The country produces small 
horses, but fine horned cattle, many of them 
with humps on their shoulders like those of 
Abyssinia; sheep, hogs, muscovy ducks, fowls, 
pescone, and turkeys. ‘They have various 
csinds of fruit, such as oranges, limes, and, so 
Clapperton says, pears and apples. The cotton 
plant and indigo are extensively cultivated; 
but the commerce with the coast is almost ex- 
clusively in slaves, which are given inexchange 
for rum, tobacco, European cloth, and cowries 
This intercourse, which is constant, is entirely 
by land, either from Badagry, Lagos, or Daho- 
mey. The price of a slave at Jannah, as nearly 
as could be calculated, was from ‘/. to 4/. ster- 
ling ; their domestic slaves, however, are never 
sold, except for misconduct. In fact, the whole 


population may be considered in a state of 


slavery, either to the king, or his caboceers. 
The features of the Yourriba people are de- 
scribed as being less characteristic of the negro 
than those of Badagry; the lips less thick and 
the nose inclined to the aquiline; the men well 
made, and of an independent carriage ; 
men of a more coarse appearance, probably 
from drudgery and exposure to the sun. 

Though Clapperton remained at Katunga 
from the 23d January, to the 7th March, and 
though the river, Quorra,—the mysterious and 
miscalled Niger—was not more than thirty 
miles to the eastward, he was not able to pre- 
vail on the king of Yourriba to allow him to 
visit it; whenever he asked for permission to 
do so, he was always put off with some frivolous 
excuse ; and in this, too, the old gentleman ap- 
pears to have been as cunning and as cautious 
as a Chinese mandarin—observing at one time, 
that the road was not safe—at another, that the 
Fellatas had possession of the country; and 
what would the king of England say, if any 
thing should happen to his guest? It was with 
some difficulty, after all, that Clapperton could 
prevail on him to let him depart on his journey ; 
—offered, if he would stay, to give him awite; 
of wives, he said, he himself had plenty—he 
did not exactly know how many, but he was 
sure that, hand to hand, they would reach from 
Katunga to Jannah. 

On departing from Katunga for Kiama, a 


city of Borgho, Mr. Houtson took his leave of 


| word 


as they went along, without mercy or remorse. 

At Kiama he was well received by Yarro, 
who assigned him an excellent house, within a 
square inclosure, and sent him milk, eggs, bana- 
nas, fried cheese, curds, and foo-foo (paste of 
Indian corn). Shortly afterwards he paid him 
a Visit, mounted on a beautiful red roan, attend- 
ed by a number of armed men, on horseback 
and on foot; “‘and six young female slaves, 
naked as they were born, except a stripe of 
narrow white cloth tied around their heads, 
about six inches of the ends flying out behind; 
each carrying a light spear in the right hand.” 
Each of these girls, on entering the door, put a 
blue cloth round her waist. Yarro promised 
our traveller every assistance, and kept his 
On taking leave, he remounted his 
horse, “ the young ladies undressed ; and away 
went one of the most extraordinary cavalcades 
1 ever saw in all my life.” Extraordinary 
indeed! The following is his account of a se- 


| cond visit— 


* After the heat of the day was over, Yarro 
came, attended by all his train. The most ex- 
traordinary persons in it were himself and the 
bearers of his spears, which, as before, were ix 
naked young girls, from fifteen to seventeen 
years of age. The only thing they wore wasa 


| white bandeau, or fillet of white cloth, round 


the wo- 





our traveller, and returned to the coast, where | 


he shortly afterwards died. Clapperton con- 
tinued his route among ruined villages, that 
had been sacked by the Fellatas. These ma- 
rauders, it seems, havea mode of setting fire to 
walled towns, by tying combustibles to the tails 
of pigeons, which, on being let loose, fly to the 
tops of the thatched houses, while they keep 
up showers of arrows, to prevent the inhabi- 
tants from extinguishing the flames. Having 
crossed the river Moussa, a considerable stream 
which falls into the Quorra, an escort appeared 
to conduct our traveller to Yarro, the sultan, as 
they called him, of Kiama. They were mount- 
ed on remarkably fine horses, but were a law- 


the forehead, about six inches of the ends flying 
behind, anda string of beads round their waists; 
in their right hands they carried three light 
spearseach. Their light form, the vivacity of 
their eyes, and the ease with which they ap- 
peared to fly over the ground, made them ap- 
pear something more than mortal as they flew 
alongside of his horse, when he was galloping, 
and making his horse curvet and bound. A 
man with an immense bundle of spears remain- 
ed behind at a little distance, apparently to 
serve as a magazine for the girls to be supplied 
from, when their master had expended those 
they carried in their hands."—p. 72. 

Here, as in other large towns, there were 
music and dancing the whole night; “ men’s 
wives and maidens, all join the song and dance, 
Mahomedans as well as Pagans.” 

Kiama is one of the largest cities in Borgho. 
Clapperton estimates it to contain, at least, 
30,000 inhabitants; but, like the rest of the 
people of this kingdom, they are represented as 
great robbers. Yarro, however, behaved very 
well to our traveller, supplied him at once with 
horses and bearers, and advised him to go by 
Boussa, and not by Youri, as the latter was at 
war with the Fellatas. Profiting by this advice, 
he proceeded towards the former, and in the 
way, he fell in with a coffle or caravan from 
Ashantee and Gonja, on their road to Houssa. 

* At 10 we fell in with the Houssa caravans. 
They occupied a long line of march: bullocks, 
asses, horses, women, and men, to the amount 


| of a thousand, all in a line, after one another, 
| 
forming a very curious sight; a motley groupe, 


from the nearly naked girls and men carrying 


| loads, to the ridiculously and gaudily dressed 


Gonja traders, riding on horseback, some of 
these animals being lame, and going with a 
halt, and all in very bad condition. The poor 
girls, their slaves, are compelled to travel with 
a heavy load on their heads, yet are as cheerful 
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and good-natured as if they were at home 
grinding corn in their own native country.”"— 
pp. 75, 76. 

At Wawa, another city of Borgho, our tra- 
veller was well and hospitably received, the old 


governor of which told him, that every thing | 


should be done that he wished. Being so near 
that part of the Quorra, where Mungo Park 
perished, our traveller thought he might get 
some information of this melancholy event. 
“The head man’s story is this: that the boat 
stuck fast between two rocks; that the people 
in it laid out four anchors a-head; that the 
water falls down with great rapidity from the 
rocks, and that the white men in attempting to 


get on shore, were drowned; that crowds of 


people went to look at them, but the white 
men did not shoot at them as I had heard; that 
the natives were too much frightened either to 


shoot at them or to assist them; that there | 


were found a great many things in the boat, 
books and riches, which the Sultan of Boussa 
has got; that beef cut in slices and salted was 


in great plenty in the boat ; that the people of 


Boussa who had eaten of it all died, because it 
was human flesh, and that they knew we white 
men eat human flesh. I was indebted to the 
messenger of Yarro for a defence, who told 
the narrator that I was much more nice in my 
eating than his countrymen were. But it was 
with some difficulty I could persuade him that 
if his story was true, it was the people's own 
fears that had killed them; that the meat was 
good beef or mutton; that I had eaten more 
goats’ flesh since I had been in this country 
than ever I had done in my life ; that in Eng- 
land we eat nothing but fowls, beef, and mut- 
ton.” —pp. 34, 55 

At this place Clapperton had nearly, though 
innocently, got into a scrape with the old go- 
vernor, by coqueting with a young and buxoin 
widow. 

“TI had a visit, amongst the number, from 
the daughter of an Arab, who is very fair, calls 
herself a white woman, is rich, a widow, and 
wants a white husband. She is said to be the 
richest person in Wawa, having the best house 
in the town, and a thousand slaves. She 
showed a great regard for my servant Richard. 
who is younger and better looking than I am 
but she had passed her twentieth year, was fat, 
and a perfect Turkish beauty, just like a walk- 
ing water-butt. All her arts were unavailing 
en Richard: she could not induce him to visit 
her at her house, though he had my permis- 
sion.” —p. Sl. 

This widow it seems was not disposed to 
waste time by making regular approaches, like 
those by which widow Wadman undermined 
the outworks of the unsuspecting uncle Toby, 
but was determined to carry the citadel by 
storm. 

“The widow Zuma has been kind enough 
to send me provisions ready cooked, in great 
abundance, ever since I have been here. Now 
that she has failed with Richard, she has offer- 
ed Pascoe a handsome female slave for a wife, 
if he could manage to bring about matters with 
me. Not being much afraid of myself, and 
wishing to see the interior arrangement of her 
house, I went and visited her. I found her 


house large, and full of male and female slaves ; 








the males lying about the outer huts, the fe- 
males more in the interior. In the centre of 
the huts was a square one of large dimensions 
surrounded by a verandah, with screens of mat- 
ting all around except in one place, where 
there was hung a tanned bullock’s hide; to 
this spot I was led up, and, on its being drawn 
on one side, I saw the lady sitting cross-legged 
on a small Turkey carpet, like one of our 
hearth rugs, a large leather cushion under her 
left knee; her goora pot, which was a large old 
fashioned English pewter mug, by her side, 
and a calibash of water to wash her mouth out, 
as she alternately kept eating geora and chew- 
ing tobacco-snuff, the custom with all ranks, 
male or female, who can procure them: on her 


| right side lay a whip. At a little distance, 


squatted on the ground, sat a dwarfish, hump- 
backed, female slave, with a wide mouth but 
good eyes: she had on no clothing, if | except 
a profusion of strings of beads and coral round 
her neck and waist. This personage served 
the purpose of a bell in our country, and what, 
I suppose, would in old times have been called 
a page. The lady herself was dressed in a 
white coarse muslin turban; her neck profuse- 
ly decorated with necklaces of coral and gold 
chains, amongst which was one of rubies and 
gold beads; her eyebrows and eyelashes black- 
ed, her hair dyed with indigo, and her hands 
and feet with henna: around her body she had 
a fine striped silk and cotton country cloth, 
which reached as low as her ankles; in her 
right hand she held a fan made of stained 
grass, of a square form. She desired me to sit 
down on the carpet beside her, which I did, 
and she began fanning me, and sent Hump- 
back to bring out her tinery for me to look at; 
which consisted of four gold bracelets, two 
large paper dressing-cases with looking-glass- 
es, with several strings of coral, silver rings, 
and bracelets, with a namber of other trifling 
articles. After a number of compliments, and 
giving me an account of all her wealth, I was 
led through one apartment into another, cool, 
clean, and ornamented with pewter dishes and 
bright brass pans. She now told me her hus- 
band had been dead these ten years, that she 
had only one son, and he was darker than her- 


| self; that she loved white men, and would go 


to Boussa with me; that she would send for a 
malem, or man of learning, and read the fatha 
with me. I thought this was carrying the joke 
a little too far, and began to look very serious, 
on which she sent for the louking-glass, and 
Jooking at herself, then offering it to me, said, 
to be sure she was rather older than me, but 
very little, and what of that?) This was too 
much, and I made my retreat as soon as 1 
could, determined never to come to such close 
quarters with her again.”—pp. 85, 80. 

Wawa is said to contain from 15 to 20,000 
inhabitants; it is surrounded by a good high 
clay wall, and dry ditch; and is described as 
the neatest, and most compact, and best walled 
town between it and Badagry. The following, 
however, is no very flattering account of its 
inhabitants. 

“T never was in a place in my life where 
drunkenness was so general. Governor, priest, 
and layman, and even some of the ladies, drink 
to excess. I was pestered for three or four 
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days by the governor's daughter, who used to | countryman, said that the late Iman, a Fellata, 


come several times in a day, painted and be- 
dizened in the highest style of Wawa fashion, 


| 


but always half tipsy; I could only get rid of | 


her by telling her that I prayed and looked at 
the stars all night, and never drank any thing 
stronger than roa-in-zafir, which they call my 
tea,—literally Aot water: she always departed 
in a flood of tears. 


merry people, and have behaved well to me 


had bad possession of all the books and papers, 


' and that he had fled from Boussa some time 


since. This was a death-blow to all future in- 
quiries here; and the whole of the information 


| concerning the affair of the boat, her crew, and 


Notwithstanding their | 


want of chastity and drunkenness, they are a | 
| that they did not see it 


They appear to have plenty of the necessaries | 


of life, and a great many of the luxuries, some 
of which they would be better without—this 


being the direct road from Bornou, Houssa, | 


and Nyffé, to Gonja, Dahomey, and Jannah.” 


—p. 93. 
They are, notwithstanding, said to be honest, 
cheerful, good-natured, and hospitable. The 


| 
women good-looking, and the men strong and | 


well made, partly Mahomedans and partly | 
| little lower down, the river had a fall of three 


Pagans 


From hence it was settled that our traveller | 


should proceed across the Quorra, to a city call- 


ed Koolfu; but as Boussa was higher up the | 
river than the common ferry of Comie, and he | 
was determined to visit the spot where Mungo | 


Park perished, the governor promised to for- | 
camel. 


ward his servant and baggage to the former 


place, where he was to meet them after his | 


visit to Boussa. This town he found, on his 
arrival, to be situated on an island formed by 


cargo, which I was likely to gain here, I have 
already stated. Every one, in fact, appeared 
uneasy when I asked for information, and said 
it had happened before their remembrance, or 
They pointed out the 
place where the boat struck, and the unfortu- 
nate crew perished. Even this was done with 
caution, and as if by stealth; though in every 
thing unconnected with that affair, they were 
most ready to give me what information I ask- 
ed; and never in my life have I been treated 
with more hospitality or kindness.”—p. 104 
The place where the vesse! was sunk is in the 
eastern channel, where the river breaks over a 
grey slate rock extending quite across it. A 


or four feet. Here, and still farther down, the 
whole united streams of the Quorra were not 
above three-fourths the breadth of the Thames 
at Somerset-house. On returning to the ferry, 
Clapperton found a messenger from the king 
of Youri, who had sent him a present of a 


‘“‘ He said the king, before he left Youri, had 
shown him two books, very large, and printed, 


| that had belonged to the white men that were 


two branches of the Quorra, the smaller and | 


more westerly one named the Menai, which 
he crossed by a canoe, the horses swimming 
over. On waiting on the sultan, by whom, as 
usual, he was kindly received, his first inquiry 
was concerning some white men, who were lost 
in the river some twengy years ago, near this 
place. 

“ He seemed rather uneasy at this question, 
and I observed that he stammered in his 
speech. He assured me he had. nothing be- 
longing to them; that he was a little boy 
when the event happened. I said | wanted 
nothing but the books and papers, and to learn 
from him a correct account of the manner of 
their death; and that with his permission, I 


would go and visit the spot where they were | 
| showed him, he said there was one, but that 


lost. He said no, I must not go; it was a very 
bad place. 
still remained, | asked him if it was so: lie re- 
plied that such a report was untrue; that she 
did remain on the rocks for some time after, 
but had gone to pieces and floated down the 
river longago. I said if he would give me the 
books and papers it would be the greatest fa 
vour he could possibly confer on me. He 


Having heard that part of the boat | 
| ten years ago; but the merchant was killed by 


lost in the boat at Boussa; that he had been 
offered a hundred and seventy mitgalls of gold 


| for them, by a merchant from Bornou, who 


| them. 


had been sent by a Christian on purpose for 
I advised him to tell the king, that he 


| ought to have sold them; that I would not 


give five mitgalls for them: but that, if he 


| would send them, I would give him an addi- 


tional present; and that he would be doing an 
acceptable thing to the king of England by 


| sending them, and that he would not act like a 


| king it he did not. 


I gave him for his master 


| one of the mock-gold chains, a common sword, 


| he would send the books. 


and ten yards of silk, and said I would give 
him a handsome gun and some more silk, if 
On asking him if 
there were any books like my journal, which I 


his master had given it to an Arab merchant 


the Fellatas on his way to Kano, and what had 


| become of that book afterwards he did not 


know.”—pp. 122, 123 
Upon this, Clapperton sent a person with a 


| letter to Youri— 


again assured me that nothing remained with | 


him,—every thing of that kind had gone into 
| Mungo Park, returned, bringing me a letter 


the hands of the learned men; but that if any 
were now in existence he would procure them 
and give them tome. 1 then asked him if he 
would allow me to inquire of the old people in 
the town the particulars of the affair, as some 
of them must have seen it. He appeared very 
uneasy, gave me no answer, and | did not 
press him further.”—pp, 100,101. 

Not satisfied with this, Clapperton returned 
to the subject :— 

“ The sultan, when I inquired of him again 
to-day about the papers of my unfortunate 





“ Mohamed, the Fezzanie, whom I had hired 
at Tabra, and whom I[ had sent to the chief of 
Youri for the books and papers of the late 


from that person, which contained the follow- 
ing account of the death of that unfortunate 
traveller: that not the least injury was done 
to him at Youri, or by the people of that coun- 
try ; that the people of Boussa had killed them, 
and taken all their riches; that the books in 
his possession were given him by the Imam of 
Boussa; that they were lying on the top of the 
goods in the boat when she was taken; that 
not a soul was left alive belonging to the boat ; 
that the bodies of two black men were found in 
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the boat chained together; that the white men 
jumped overboard ; that the boat was made of 
two canoes joined fast together, with an awn- 
ing or roof behind; that he, the sultan, had a 
gun, double-barrelled, and a sword, and two 
books that had belonged to those in the boat ; 
that he would give me the books whenever | 
went to Youri myself for them, not until then.” 
pp. 132, 133.* 

The last account of this unfortunate travel- 
ler, is stated to be from an eye-witness. 

“This evening | was talking with a man 
that is married to one of my landlady’s female 
slaves, called her daughter, about the manners 
of the Cumbrie and about England; when he 
gave the following account of the death of 
Park and of his companions, of which he was 
an eye-witness. He said that when the boat 
came down the river, it happened unfortunate- 
ly just at the time that the Fellatas first rose 
in arms, and were ravaging Goober and Zam- 
fra; that the sultan of Boussa, on hearing that 
the persons in the boat were white men, and 
that the boat was different from any that 
had ever been seen before, as she had a house 
at one end, called his people together from the 
neighbouring towns, attacked and killed them, 
not doubting that they were the advance guard 
of the Fellata army then ravaging Soudan, un- 
der the command of Malam Danfodio, the fa- 





ther of the present Bello; that one of the 
white men was a tall man with long hair; that 
they fought for three days before they were all 
killed; that the people in the neighbourhood 
were very much alarmed, and great numbers 
fled to Nyffé and other countries, thinking that 
the Fellatas were certainly coming among 
them. The number of persons in the boat 
was only four, two white men and two blacks: 
that they found great treasure in the boat; 
but that the people had all died who eat of the 
meat that was found inher. This account I 
believe to be the most correct of all that I have 





* This is not exactly what the sultan says in 
his letter, of which the following is a transla- 
tion by Mr. Salamé:— 

“ This is issued from the prince or Jord of | 
Yaoury to Abdallah, the English captain salu- | 
tation and esteem. Hence your messenger 
has arrived and brought us your letter, and we | 
understand what you write. You inquire about | 
a thing that has no trace with us. The Prince | 
or Lord of Boossy is older (or greater) than us, | 
because he is our grandfather. Why did you | 
not inquire of him about what you wish for? 
You were at Boossy,and did not inquire of the 
inhabitants what was the cause of the destruc- 
tion of the ship and your friends, nor what 
happened between them of evil; but you do 
now inquire of one who is far off, and knows 
nothing of the cause of their (the Christians’) 
destruction. 

“ As to the book which is in our hand, it is 
true, and we did not give it to your messenger, 
but we will deliver it to you, if you come and 
show us a letter from your lord. You shall 
then see it and have it, if God be pleased; and 
much esteem and Salam be to you, and prayer 
and peace, unto the last of the apostles. 

“ MonamMep.” 
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yet got; and was told to me without my put- 
ting any questions, or showing any eagerness 
for him to go on with his story. I was often 
puzzled to think, after the kindness I had re- 
ceived at Boussa, what could have caused such 
a change in the minds of these people in the 
course of twenty years, and of their different 
treatment of two European travellers. I was 
even disposed at times to flatter myself that 
there was something in me that belenged to no- 
body else, to make them treat me and my peo- 
ple with so much kinduess; for the friendship 
of the king of Boussa I consider as my only 
protection in this country.”"—pp. 134, 135. 

This is by far the most probable, and all of 
them corroborate the story generally disbe- 
lieved at the time, which Isaaco brought back 
from Amadoo-Fatima. There is yet a chance, 
we think, though but a slender one, that the 
journal of Park may be recovered. 

Clapperton found, on reaching the ferry at 
Comie, that so far from his baggage having 
gone on to Koolfu, it had been stopped at Wawa 
by the governor; and that, to his great sur- 
prise, the widow Zuma was at a neighbouring 
village, from whom he presently received some 
boiled rice, and a fowl, with an invitation to 
goand stop at her house. The governor's son 
informed him, that his baggage would not be 
allowed to leave Wawa, till the widow was 
sent back. “ What have I to do with the wi- 
dow?” asked Clapperton. “ You have,” he 
replied, “and you must come back with me 
and take her.” Clapperton, however, positive- 
ly refused to have any thing to do with or say 
to her. His servant Richard at this moment 
returned from Boussa, whither he had followed 
his master, to acquaint him with the detention 
of his baggage ; told him that it was owing to 
the widow's having left Wawa, about half an 
hour after he did, with drums beating before 
her, and atrain after her, first calling at his 
lodgings before she waited on the governor; 
that she had given old Pascoe a female slave 
for wife, without the governor's permission; 
and that she had declared, she intended follow- 
ing him to Kano, from whence she would re- 
turn to make war on the governor, as she had 
done once before.—“ This,” says Clapperton, 
“let me into their politics with a vengeance: 
it would have been a fine end to my journey in- 
deed, if | had deposed old Mohamed, and set 
up for myself, with a walking tun-butt for a 
queen.” Clapperton, however, determined to 
go back to Wawa to release his baggage, and 
scarcely had he got there, when the arrival of 
the jolly widow was announced, whose appear- 
ance and escort we must let our traveller de- 
scribe 

“ This morning the widow arrived in town, 
with a drummer beating before her, whose cap 


| was bedecked with ostrich feathers; a bowman 
| walking on foot at the head of her horse; a 


train behind, armed with bows, swords, and 
spears. She rode a-straddle on a fine horse, 
whose trappings were of the first order for this 
country. The head of the horse was ornament- 
ed with brass plates, the neck with brass bells, 
and charms sewed in varions coloured leather, 
such as red, green, and yellow ; a scarlet breast- 
piece, with a brass plate in the centre; scarlet 
saddle-cloth, trimmed with lace. She was 
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dressed in red silk trowsers, and red morocco ! 
boots; on her head a white turban, and over 
her shoulders a mantle of silk and gold. Had | 
she been somewhat younger and less corpulent, 
there might have been great temptation to | 
head her party, for she has certainly been a 
very handsome woman, and such as would have | 
been thought a beauty in any country in Eu- | 
rope.""—pp. 113, 114. 

The widow was summoned before the go- 
vernor, went on her knees, and, after a lecture 
on disobedience and vanity, was dismissed; 
but, on turning her back, she shook the dust off 
her feet, with great indignation and contempt ; 
and “ | went home,” says Clapperton, “ deter- 
mined never to be caught in such a foolish af- | 
fair in future 

He now proceeded to the ferry, crossed the 
Quorra, which was about a quarter of a mile 
in width, running about two miles an hour, and 
from ten to fifteen feet deep. The canoes were | 
about twenty feet long and two wide. He was 
now in the province of Nyffe; the country well 
cuivated, and the ant-hills near Ell Wata 
were the largest he ever saw, being from fifteen 
to twenty feet high, resembling so many Go- 
thie cathedrals in miniature. In this part of 
the country, the natives smelt iron ore, and 
every village had three or four blacksmiths’ 
shops in it. The houses are generally painted | 
with figures of human beings, huge snakes, al- 
ligators, or tortoises. On arriving at Koolfu, 
our traveller took up his abode with a widow | 
Laddie, huge, fat, and deaf, very rich, sells 
salt, natron, booza, and roa bum, or palm wine. 
The booza is made from guinea corn, honey, | 
Chili pepper, and the root of a coarse grass, 
and is a very fiery and intoxicating beverage. 
The whole night was passed in singing, danc- | 
ing, and drinking booza. The women, too, | 
dressed in all their finery, joined the men, 
danced, sang and drank booza with the best ot 
them. These scenes are exactly similar to 
those which Burckhardt describes to have | 
taken place among the booza-drinkers of Ber- 
ber and Shendy. 

Koolfu is a sort of central market, where tra- | 
ders meet from every part of Soudan and wes- | 
tern Africa. It is a walled town, with four 
gates, and may contain from twelve to fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, including all classes, the | 
slave and the free, who live together and eat | 
together without distinction, the men slaves | 
with the men, and the women with the women ; | 
for, in the true style of all orientals, the two | 
sexes eat their meals apart, and never sit down 
to any repast together. They are represented 
as a kind-hearted people, and affectionate to- 
wards one another, but they will cheat, if they 
can—and who is there, we may ask, that does 
not, in the way of trade? From Koolfu to 
Kufu the country was woody, the trees along 
the path consisting mostly of the butter tree. 
The villages were numerous, and cultivation 
extensive ; but so insecure did the inhabitants 
eonsider themselves, that every man, working 
in the fields, was armed to defend himself 
against the inroads of the Fellatas. 

Zaria, the capital of Zeg-zeg, isa large city, | 
inhabited almost wholly by Fellatas, who have 
their mosques with minarets, and their houses 
flat roofed 
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than Kano, a city which is estimated by 
Clapperton to contain from thirty to forty 
thousand inhabitants. Many of them are 
from Foota Bonda and Foota Torra, and 
seem to know and to have had dealings with 
the French and English on the coast, and 
as our author says, have not improved by 
the acquaintance. The environs of this city 
are said to be beautiful—like some of the finest 
parts of England in the month of April, and 
grain and fruits of various kinds are cultivated 
both within and without the walls. The beauty 
and fertility of the country continued all the 
way to Kano, which our traveller entered on 
the 20th July, 1226 

Here Clapperton met his former friend and 
acquaintance, Hadje Hat Sala, who informed 
him of the state of the war between Bello and 
the Sheik of Bornouw. Though still in bad 
health, he determirfed to proceed at once to 
Bello, and to leave his servant Richard and old 
Pascoe at Kano, under the protection of Hadje, 
who was authorized to grant them whatever 
money they might want. At Jaza he met his 
old triend the Gadado, or prime minister; who 
greeted him with great kindness; to!d him 
that Bello had received his letter from Koolfu, 
and had sent a messenger to conduct him to 
Soccatoo. It seems, however, that the gadado 
prevailed on him to remain for some time in 
Kano, where he was plundered of several arti- 
cles, and, among others, of his journal and re- 
mark book, a circumstance which has occasion- 
ed an hiatus in his narrative from July to Oc- 
tober, on the 12th of which month we tind him, 
with a part of the Sultan's army, near Zurmie, 
on the borders of a large lake, or rather chain 
of lakes, on the plain of Gondamie, approach- 
ing nearly to Soceatoo. 

“The borders of these lakes are the resort of 
numbers of elephants and other wild beasts. 
The appearance at this season, and at the spot 
where | saw it, was very beautiful; all the aea- 
cia trees were in blossom, some with white 
flowers, others with yellow, forming a contrast 
with the small dusky leaves, like gold and sil- 
ver tassels on a cloak of dark green velvet. I 
observed some fine large fish leaping in the 
lake. Some of the troops were bathing ; others 
watering their horses, bullocks, camels, and 
asses: the lake as smooth as glass, and flowing 
around the roots of the trees. The sun, on its 
approach to the horizon, throws the shadows of 
the flowery acacias along its surface, like sheets 
of burnished gold and silver. The smoking 
fires on its banks, the sounding of horns, the 
beating of their gongs or drums, the braying 
of their brass and tin trumpets, the rude huts of 
grass or branches of trees rising as if by magic, 
every where the calls on the names of Moham- 
ed, Abdo, Mustafu, &c., with the neighing of 
horses and the braying of asses, gave anima- 
tion to the beautiful scenery of the lake, and 
its sloping green and woody banks."’—p. 181 

He now learned from the gadado that the 
Sultan Bello was encamped before Coonia, the 
capital city of Goobur, which had rebelled 
against him, and which he was determined to 
subdue before he returned to Soccatoo. The 
Kano troops therefore moved forwards, and 
Clapperton along with them. They soon 


It is said to be more populous | reached the main army; Bello received him 
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most kindly; told him he had sent two messen- | 
gers; one of whom went as far as to Katunga ; 
said he would receive the king's letter and pre- 
sent at Soccatoo, as he intended to make his 
attack on the city the following day. We can- 
not omit Clapperton's description of this curi- 
ous assault. 

“ After the mid-day prayers, all, except the 
eunuchs, camel drivers, and such other servants 
as were of use only to prevent theft, whether | 
mounted or on foot, marched towards the ob- 
ject of attack; and soon arrived before the 
walls of the city. I also accompanied them, 
and took up my station close to the Gadado. 
The march had been the most disorderly that 
can be imagined; horse and foot intermingling 
in the greatest confusion, all rushing to get 
forward ; sometimes the followers of one chief 
tumbling amongst those of another, when 
swords were half unsheathed, but all ended in 
making a face, or putting on a threatening as- 
pect. We soon arrived before Coonia, the ca- 
pital of the rebels of Goobur, which was not 
above half a mile in diameter, being nearly cir- 
cular, and built on the bank of one of the 
branches of the rivers, or lakes, which | have 
mentioned. Each chief, as he came up took 
his station, which | suppose had previously 
been assigned to him. The number of fight- 
ing men brought before the town could not, I 
think, be less than fifty or sixty thousand, 
horse and fvot, of which the foot amounted to 
more than nine-tenths. For the depth of two 
hundred yards, all round the walls was a dense 
circle of men and horses. The horse kept out 
of bow-shot, while the foot went up as they 
felt courage or inclination, and kept up a 
straggling fire with about thirty muskets, and 
the shooting of arrows. In front of the sultan, 
the Zeg-zeg troops had one French fusil: the 
Kano forees had forty-one muskets. These 
fellows, whenever they fired their pieces, ran 
out of bow-shot to load; all of them were 
slaves; not a single Fellata had a musket. | 
The enemy kept up a sure and slow fight, sel- 
dom throwing away their arrows, until they 
saw an opportunity of letting fly with effect. 
Now and then a single horse would gallop up 
to the ditch, and brandish his spear, the rider 
taking care to cover himself with his large 
leathern shield, and return as fast as he went, 
generally calling out lustily, when he got 
among his own party, ‘ Shields to the ,wall!’ | 
‘You people of the Gadado, or Atego,’ &c. 
‘why don't you hasten to the wall?’ To | 
which some voices would call out, ‘Oh! you 
have a good large shield to cover you!’ The 
ery of ‘Shields to the wall,’ was constantly | 
heard from the several chiefs to their troops; | 
but they disregarded the call, and neither chiefs 
nor vassals moved from the spot. At length | 
the men in quilted armour went up ‘ per order.’ 
They certainly cut not a bad figure at a dis- 
tance, as their helmets were ornamented with 
black and white ostrich feathers, and the sides 
of the helmets with pieces of tin, which glit- 
tered in the sun, their long quilted cloaks of 
gaudy colours, reaching over part of the horses’ 
tails, and hanging over the flanks. On the | 
neck, even the horse's armour was notched, or | 
vandyked, to look like a mane; on his forehead | 
and over his nose, was a brass or tin plate, as 


| which was bunt a slow pace. 


' sun, a short, dirty, white bedgown, 


! and the thirsty. 


| habited prepared for his reception. 
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also a semicircular piece on each side. The 
rider was armed with a large spear; and he 
had to be assisted to mount his horse, as his 
quilted cloak was too heavy; it required two 
men to life him on; and there were six of 
them belonging to each governor, and six to 
the sultan. I at first thought the foot would 
tuke advantage of going under cover of these 
unwreldy machines; but no, they went alone, 
as fast as the poor horses could bear them, 
They had one 
musket in Coonia, and it did wonderful execu- 
tion, for it brought down the van of the quilted 


| men, who fell from his horse like a sack of 


corn thrown from a horse’s back at a miller’s 


| door; but both horse and man were brought off 
| by two or three footmen. ; 
| balls through his breast ; one went through his 
| body and both 
, went through and lodged in the quilted armour 


He had got two 


sides of the robe: the other 


opposite the shoulders.” —p. 185—1s7 

Nor must the services of the old picturesque 
nurse be overlooked. 

“ The most useful, and as brave as any one of 
us, was an old female slave of the sultan’s, a 
native of Zamfra, five of whose former covern- 
ors she said she had nursed. She was of a 
dark copper colour: in dress and countenance, 
very like one of Captain Lyon’s female Esqui- 
maux. She was mounted on a long-backed 


| bright bay horse, with a scraggy tail, crop-ear- 


ed, and the mane as if the rats had eaten part 
of it; and he was not in high condition. She 
rode a-straddle; had on a conical straw dish- 
cover for a hat, or to shade her face from the 
a pair of 
dirty, white. loose and wide trowsers,. 2 pair of 
Moussa boots, which are wide, and come up 
over the knee, fastened with a string round the 
waist. She had also a whip and spurs. At 
her saddle-bow hung about half a dozen gourds, 
filled with water, and a brass basin to drink out 
of; and with this she supplied the wounded 
I certainly was much obliged 
to her, for she twice gave me a basin of water. 
The heat and the dust made thirst almost in- 
tolerable.""—p. Ice. 


At the conclusion of this memorable battle, 
in which nothing was concluded, the whole 
army set offin the greatest confusion, men and 
quadrupeds tumbling over each other, and up- 
setting every thing that fell in their way. 
Clapperton made his way to Soccaton, where 
he found the same house he had formerly in- 
Here, and 
in the neighbourhood, he resided nearly six 
months, in the course of which time he collect- 
ed much information respecting the first irrup- 
tion of the Fellatas, or Foulahs, from Foota 
Torra, Foota Jella, &c., on the western side of 
Africa, under Othman Danfodio, the father of 
Bello; the manner in which he succeeded in 
subjugating the greater part of Houssa; the 
manners of these Mahommedans; the state of 
society, of their agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures: for an account of all whieh we 
must refer our readers to the volume itself, 
contenting ourselves with briefly running over 
the author's transactions with the present 
ruler, who certainly did not treat him with 
that kindness he had a right to expect, though 
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some palliating circumstances may be pleaded | wards. The rest is supplied by his faithful 
in excuse, on account of the peculiar situation | servant, Lander. 


in which he was then placed with regard to the 
Sheik of Bornou. 

A very few days after Clapperton’s arrival in 
Soccatoo, he was visited by Sidi Sheik, Bello’s 
doctor, and one of his secretaries, who, after 
some preamble, told him, that by whatever 
road he might choose to return home, he should 
be sent, under an escort,—were it even by 
Bornou,—though it was right to inform him 
that, on his former visit, the Sheik of Bornou 
had written, advising Bello to put him (Clap- 
perton) to death. This, Clapperton observed, 
was very extraordinary, after the kind manner 
in which the sheik had behaved to him, to the 
very last hour of his departure, and insisted on 
seeing the letter. For this purpose he lost not 
a moment in repairing to the gadado, who af- 
fected ignorance, and said there must be some 
mistake, as he was sure there was no such let- 
ter. The nextday the gadado took him to the 
suitan, who told him that such a letter had 
certainly been written with the sheik’s sanc- 
tion, by Hadje Mohamed, who therein said he 
was a spy, and that the English had taken pos- 
session of India by first going there by ones 
and twos, until they got strong enough to seize 
upon the whole country. A few days after 
this it was announced to Clapperton that the 
sultan had sent for his servant and all bis bag- 
gage to be brought from Kano to Soccatoo, 
and in a day or two afterwards Lander actual- 
ly arrived with it. The next step was to seize 
the baggage, under pretence that Clapperton 
was conveying guns and warlike stores to 
the sultan of Bornou; and lastly, he ordered 
Lord Bathurst's letter to the sheik to be given 
up to him. This conduct of the sultan had 
such an effect on Clapperton’s spirits, that 
his servant Richard says he never saw him 
smile afterwards; but he found it in vain to 
remonstrate. He told the gadado that the con- 
duct of Bello was not like that of a prince of 
the Faithful; that he had broken his faith, and 
done him all the injury in his power. The 
gadado now assured him that not only the sheik 
but the two hadjis of Tripoli, had written let- 
ters to Bello, denouncing him as a spy, and 
observing that the English wanted to take 
Africa as they had done India. “I told the 
gadado they were acting like robbers towards 
me, in defiance of all good faith.” 
their jealousy proceeded so far as to seize 
every thing that could be supposed to be any 
part of the present intended for the Sheik of 
Bornou. 

Not long after this, intelligence was received 











In short, | 


at Soccatoo, of the total defeat of the Bornou | 


army, which put the sultan in such good spi- 


rits, that he began to resume his former kind 
conduct towards Clapperton, discussing with 
him which would be the best and safest way 
for his return to England; but it was now too 
late ; Clapperton’s health had never been re- 
stored since the first night's fatal sleeping oa 
the reedy banks of a stagnant ditch ; and his 
spirits were now completely broken down by 
disappointment and ungenerous treatment. 
His journal about this time, the 12th of March, 
terminates abruptly in the midst of a conver- 
sation as to the best route to be taken home- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


On the same day it appears he was attacked 
with dysentery, which he told Lander had 
been brought on by a cold, caught by lying on 
the ground which was soft and wet, when 
heated and fatigued with walking. “ Twenty 
days,” says Lander, “ my poor master remain- 
ed in a low and distressed state. His body, 
trom being robust and vigorous, became weak 
and emaciated, and indeed was little better 
than a skeleton.” Lander himself was in a 
fever, and almost unable to stir; but he was 
assisted in taking care of his master by Pascoe 
and an old black slave. ‘Towards the beginning 
of April, Clapperton became alarmingly ill. 

“ His sleep was uniformly short and disturb- 
ed, and troubled with frightful dreams. In 
them he frequently reproached the Arabs with 
much bitterness, but being an utter stranger 
to that language, I did not understand him. 
read to him daily some portions of the New 
Testament, and the ninety-fifth Psalm, to 
which he was never weary of listening; and 
on Sundays added the Church service, to 
which he invariably paid the profoundest at- 
tention.” —p. 273. 

At length, calling honest Lander to his bed- 
side, Clapperton said— 

“* Richard, I shall shortly be no more; I feel 
myself dying.’ Almost choked with grief, I 
replied, ‘ God forbid, my dear master: you will 
live many years yet.’ ‘ Don't be so much af- 
fected, my dear boy, I entreat you,’ said he: 
‘it is the will of the Almighty; it cannot be 
helped. Take care of my journal and papers 
after my death; and when you arrive in Lon- 
don, go immediately to ny agents, send for my 
uncle, who will accompany you to the Colonial 
Otfice, and let him see you deposit them safely 
into the hands of the secretary. After I am 
buried, apply to Bello, and borrow money to 
purchase camels ‘and provisions for your jour- 
ney over the desert, and go in the train of the 
Arab merchants to Fezzan. On your arrival 
there, should your money be exhausted, senda 
messenger to Mr. Warrington, our consul at 
Tripoli, and wait till he returns with a remit- 
tance. On reaching Tripoli, that gentleman 
will advance what money you may require, and 
send you to England the first opportunity. Do 
not lumber yourself with my books; leave them 
behind, as well as the barometer, boxes, and 
sticks, and indeed every heavy article you can 
conveniently part with; give them to Malam 
Mudey, who will take care of them. The 
wages I agreed to give you my agents will pay, 
as well as the sum government allowed me for 
a servant; you will of course receive it, as Co- 
lumbus has never served me. Remark what 


| towns or villages you pass through ; pay atten- 
| tion to whatever the chiefs may say to ~ou, and 


put it on paper. The little money I have, and 
all my clothes, I leave you: sell the latter, and 
put what you may receive for them into your 
pocket; and if, on your journey, you should be 
obliged to expend it, government will repay you 
on yourreturn.’ I said, as well as my agitation 
would permit me, ‘If it be the will of God to 
take you, you may rely on my faithfully per- 
forming, as far as I am able, all that you have 
desired; but I trust the Almighty will spare 
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you, and you will yet live to see your country.’ 
* I thought I should at one time, Richard,’ con- 
tinued he; “ but all is now over; I shall not be 


long for this world: but God's will be done.” | 


He then took my hand betwixt his, and looking 
me full in the face, while a tear stood glistening 


in his eye, said, in a low but deeply affecting 


tone, ‘ My dear Richard, if you had not been 
with me, I should have died long ago; I can 
only thank you, with my latest breath, for your 


kindness and attachment to me; andif I could | 


have lived to return with you, you should have 
been placed beyond the reach of want; but 
God will reward you.’ This conversation oc- 
cupied nearly two hours, in the course of which 
my master fainted several times, and was dis- 


tressed beyond measure. The same evening 


he fell into a slumber, from which he awoke in | 


much perturbation, and said he had heard dis- 
tinctly the tolling of an English funeral bell. I 
entreated him to be composed, and observed 
that sick people frequently fancy they hear and 
see things that cannot possibly have any ex- 
istence. He made nv reply.”—pp. 274, 275 

A few days after this he breathed his last.~ 





* From a brief memoir of Clapperton prefix- 
ed to this volume, we learn that his grand- 
father and father were respectable medical 
practitioners in the county of Dumfries; that 
the traveller (born in 17=>), being the youngest 
of a very large family, entered life in the mer- 
chant service, and was, in fact, impressed into 
a king's ship; that an uncle, a Captain of Ma- 
rines, accidentally found out his situation, and, 
being a friend to his captain, Sir Thomas Li- 
vingston, immediately got him to be put on the 
quarter-deck, as a midshipman. He was one 
of the midshipmen sent, in 1=14, to Plymouth, 
to learn the new sword-exercise of Angelo, and 
afterwards distributed through the fleet, to 
teach it generally. Clapperton, being a young 
man of Herculean strength and mercurial agi- 
lity combined, was sure to distinguish himself 
in any such exercise: but it was by his gallant 
conduct in command of a small detachment, 
in Upper Canada, during Mr. Madison's war, 
that he attracted the special notice of Sir E. 
Owen, who gave him an order as acting lieu- 
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Lander immediately sent to ask permission of 
the sultan to bury the corpse, and that he 
would point out the place where his remains 
might be deposited. Bello immediately order- 
ed four slaves to dig a grave at the village of 





as they were so benumbed with the cold, and 
had scarcely strength sufficient to support them- 
selves. Clapperton’s generous nature could 
not bear the idea of a fellow-creature being left 
to perish under such appalling circumstances, 
for a dreadful snow-storm had commenced ; he 
therefore took the boy upon his back, holding 
him with his left hand, and supporting himself 
from slipping with a staff in his right. In this 
manner he continued to go forward for eight or 
nine miles, when he perceived that the boy re- 
laxed his hold; and on Clapperton examining 
the cause, he found that the boy wasina dying 
state, from the cold, and he soon after expired. 
The sufferings of the whole party were great 
before they reached York ; the stockings and 
shoes completely worn off their feet; their bo- 
dies in a dreadful state from the want of nou- 
rishment, they having nothing during the jour- 
ney except one bag of meal. From the long 
inaction of Clapperton’s left hand, in carrying 
the boy upon his back, he lost, from the effects 
of the frost, the first joint of his thumb.’—pp 
Vii., Vill. 

Being paid off in 1317, Clapperton returned 
to Scotland, and remained quietly with his 
family, amusing himself with rural sports, for 
three years ; till accidentally meeting Dr. Oud- 
ney, on a visit to Edinburgh, in 1820, the first 
notion of an expedition to Africa was suggested 
to him. Weary of inaction, he eagerly offered 
to accompany Oudney, and the doctor, hearing 
from a mutual friend that in every variety of 
fortune Clapperton’s courage and good temper 
might be relied on, and considering him, from 
the extraordinary vigour of his bodily frame 
and censtitution, to be ina manner made for 
such purposes, the matter was soon determined. 
The rest of this gallant and gentle-hearted offi- 
cer's story we need not recur to. The Scotch 
readers of this book will not fail to observe one 
particular of Clapperton’s pedigree—viz., that 


| his grandmother was a daughter of Colonel 


tenant, and subsequently interested the Admi- | 


ralty in his favour. An anecdote of his Cana- 
dian career is too beautiful to be omitted. 
“In the winter, he was in command of a 


blockhouse on Lake Huron, with a party of men, | 


for the purpose of defending it: he had only one 
small gun for its defence; he was attacked by 
an American schooner; the blockhouse was 


Campbell of Glenlyon ; the officer by whom the 
soldiers that committed the massacre of Glen- 
coe were commanded. General Stewart, in his 
history of the Highland regiments, tells a most 
woful story of a Captain Campbell of this 
family, who being in command, not many years 


| back, where a deserter was under orders for ex- 


soon demolished by the superiority of the ene- | 


my’s fire, and he found that himself and the 
party must either become prisoners of war, or 
form the resolution of immediately crossing 
Lake Michigan upon the ice, a journey of 
nearly sixty miles, to York, the capital of Up- 

er Canada, and the nearest British depot. 
Notwithstanding the difficulty and danger at- 
tending a journey of such length over the ice 
in the depth of winter, the alternative was soon 
adopted, and the party set out to crossithe lake, 
bat had not gone more than ten or twelve miles, 
before a boy, one of the party, was unable to 
proceed from the cold; every one of the sailors 
declared that they were unable to carry him, 


Museum.—Votr. XIV. 


ecution, received a repricre, but with strict in- 
junctions not to produce it until the man was 
on his knees expecting the fatal discharge of 
muskets. Campbell, when the moment was 
come, put his hand into his pocket, to pull out 
the reprieve, but in his hurry he plucked out a 
white handkerchief along with it ; the soldiers, 
taking this for the signal, fired, and the man 
fell to rise no more. Captain Campbell ex- 
claimed “ The curse of Glencoe is on my 
head; and never lifted up his head again from 
that miserable hour. There are many honest 
Highlanders at this day, who will think poor 
Clapperton’s untimely and unmerited fate abun- 
dantly accounted for by his having the blood 
of Glenlyon in his veins. 
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Jungavie, about five miles to the south-east of | apy | to strangers: but what did it amount 


Soccatoo, whither the body was conveyed. 
When all was ready, “ I opened a prayer-book,” 
says this faithful servant, “ and, amid showers 
of tears, read the funeral service over the re- 
mains of my valued master. This being done, 
the union jack was taken off, the body slowly 
lowered into the earth, and I wept bitterly as I 
gazed for the last time upon all that remained 
of my generous and intrepid master.” He 
then agreed to give some of the natives two 
thousand cowries to build a house four feet 
high over the spot, which they promised to do 


“ ] then returned, disconsolate and oppressed, | 


to my solitary habitation; and, leaning my 


head on my hand, could not help being deeply | 


affected with my lonesome and dangerous situ- 
ation—a hundred and fifteen days’ journey 
from the sea-coast, surrounded by a selfish and 
cruel race of strangers, my only friend and pro- 
tector mouldering in his grave, and myself suf- 
fering dreadfully from fever. 1 felt, indeed, as 
if L stood alone in the world, and earnestly 
wished I had been laid by the side of my dear 
master: al] the trying evils I had endured 


never affected me half so much as the bitter re- | 


flections of that distressing period. After a 
sleepless night, 1 went alone to the grave, and 
found that nothing had been done; nor did 
there seem the least inclination, on the part of 
the inhabitants of the village, to perform their 
agreement. Knowing it would be useless to 
remonstrate with them, I hired two slaves at 
Soccatoo the next day, who went immediately 
to work, and the house over the grave was 
finished on the 15th.” —pp. 277, 275. 

Ten days after this, Lander still being in a 


state of fever, the gadado and two others came | 


with a commission from the sultan to search 
his boxes, as he had been informed they were 
filled with gold and silver; but they were sur- 
prised on finding that there was not money 
enough to bear his expenses to the coast 


They took from him, however, two guns, some | 


powder and shot, and some other articles, for 
the payment of which they gave him an order 
on Kano for a certain number of cowries 
After this, the sultan, with some hesitation, al- 
lowed him to leave Soccatoo. 

This mean conduct of Bello detracts sadly 


from that reputation which his treatment of 


Clapperton on his first visit to Soccatoo had 
agen for him in Europe. We blame him not 
or taking every precaution that no contraband 
of war should pass over to his enemy, more es- 
pecially if he had the letters we have mention- 
ed, and whic we have not the least doubt he 
had received from that old rogue of Tripoli. 
Pressed as the sultan was, on the one hand, by 
the rebellious province of Ghoober, and on the 
other by the advance of the Sheik of Bornou ; 


calling to mind probably the slave-hunting ex- | 


pedition in which Denham was engaged, and 
finding that arms were a part of Clapperton’s 
present for the Sheik of Bornou, it is not surpris- 
ing that his jealousy should have been awaken- 
ed; though it was not necessary to accompany it 
with acts of robbery and brutality,—but Bello is 
an Arab, and the Arabs are, and always were, a 
eruel-hearted and treacherous race. It had 
long been the fashion to praise these people for 
the simplicity of their manners, and their hos- 


to? The stranger whom they had caressed, 
| protected, and nourished, if observed to have 
any thing of value about him, they would way- 
lay and murder within sight of their habita- 
tion. Whether Bello ever had any intention 
to murder Clapperton can only be matter for 
conjecture, but he is strongly suspected of 
being instrumental to the death of the unfortu- 
nate Laing, concerning whose fate we have 
now received authentic information, which it 
may not be amiss to give in this place. 

Our readers may recollect the doubts we en- 
tertained of the reported murder of Major 
Laing, and our opinion that the story arose 
from the circumstance of his being attacked, 
plundered, and severely wounded by the Tua- 
| rics. From those wounds we now know he re- 
covered, and actually reached Timbuctoo, 
where he was well received by the governor 
and remained five weeks, about the end of 
which time his host received and communi- 
cated to him an order from Laboo, the Sultan 
| of Massina (Laing himself says Bello), that he 

should forthwith be sent away; and that three 

days after he had left the city, he was basely 
murdered by his conductor. The following let- 
ters, written by Laing himself, will be read 
with interest ; the first gives an account of the 
attack of the Tuarics; the other is dated from 
Timbuctoo. q 


| “ Blad Sidi Mahomed, May 10th, 1326 


| My dear Consul,—I drop you a line only, 
by an uncertain conveyance, to acquaint you 
that | am recovering from my severe wounds 
far beyond any calculation that the most san- 
guine expectation could have formed; and that 
| to-morrow, please God, I leave this place for 
Timbuctoo, which I hope to reach on the 18th. 
; I have suffered much, but the detail must be 
| reserved till another period, when I shall ‘a 

tale unfold’ of base treachery and wo that 

will surprise you. Some imputation is attach- 

able to the old Sheik (Babani), but as he is now 
' no more, I shall not accuse him: he died very 
sudden'y, about a month since. 

*“ When I write from Timbuctoo, I shall de- 
tail precisely how I was betrayed, and nearly 
murdered in my sleep. In the mean time, I 
shall acquaint you with the number and nature 
| of my wounds, in all amounting to twenty-four, 
| eighteen of which are exceedingly severe. 
| have five sabre cuts on the crown of the head, 
| and three on the left temple—all fractures, 

from which much bone has come away; one 
|on my left cheek, which fractured the jaw 
} bone and has divided the ear, forming a very 
| unsightly wound ; one over the right temple, 
and a dreadful gash on the back of the neck, 
which slightly scratched the windpipe, &ec., 
&c. I am, nevertheless, as I have already said, 
| doing well; and hope yet to return to England, 
with much important geographical information. 
The map, indeed, requires much correction ; 
and, please God, I shall yet do much, in addi- 
tion to what I have already done, towards put- 
ting it right.” 

The sudden illness of Sidi Mahomed Mock- 
| tar, and subsequent death, and the expected 

return of his son, Sidi Mocktar, detained Major 
Laing two months longer at the place from 
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whence the foregoing letter was written; and | 
he did not arrive at Timbuctoo till the Isth of 
August, as appears from a letter to the Consul 
of Tripoli, of which the following is a copy. 
“ Tinbucti, Sept. 21st, 1326. 
“My dear Consul,—A very short epistle 
must serve to apprize you, as well as my dear- 
est Emma, of my arrival at, and departure 
from, the great capital of Central Africa; the 
former of which events took place on the Ith 
ult.—the latter will take place, please God, at 
an early hour to-morrow morning. I have 
abandoned all thoughts of retracing my steps 
to Tripoli, and came here with an intention of 
proceeding to Jenne by water; but this inten- 
tion has been entirely upset, and my situation 





in Tinbucti rendered exceedingly unsafe, by 
the unfriendly disposition of the Foolahs of 
Massini, who have this year upset the dominion 


of the Tuaric, and made themselves patrons of | 
containing a caution against allowing Chris 


Tinbuctd, and whose Sultan, Bello, has ex- 
pressed his hostility towards me in no unequi- 


vocal terms, in a letter which Al Saidi Boubo- | 
kar, the Sheik of this town, received from him | 


a few days after my arrival. He has now got 
intelhgence of my being in Tinbucti; and as 
a party of Foulahs are hourly expected, Al 


Saidi Boubokar, who is an excellent, good | 
man, and who trembles for my safety, has | 


strongly urged my immediate departure ; and 
I am sorry to say that the notice has been so 


short, and I have so much to do previous to | 
going away, that this is the only communica- | 


tion I shall, for the present, be able to make. 
My destination is Sego, whither I bope to ar- 
rive in fifteen days; but I regret to say the | 


road is a vile one, and my perils are not yet at | 


an end ; but my trust is God, who has hitherto | 
bore me up amidst the severest trials, and pro- 
tected me amidst the numerous dangers to | 
which I have been exposed. 

“ T have no time to give you any account of | 
Tinbucti, but shall briefly state that, in every 
respect, except in size, (which does not exceed | 
four miles in cireumference,) it has complete- 
ly met my expectations. Kabra is only five | 
miles distant, and is a neat town, situated on 
the very margin of the river. I have been busily 
employed during my stay, searching the re- 
cords in the town which are abundant, and in 
acquiring information of every kind; nor is it 
with any common degree of satisfaction that I 
say my perseverance has been amply rewarded. 
I am now convinced that my hypothesis, con- 
cerning the termination of the Niger, is cor- 
rect. - 

“ May God bless you all! I shall write you 
fully from Sego, as also my Lord Bathurst ; 
and I rather apprehend that both letters will 
reach you at one time, as none of the Ghada- 
mis merchants leave Tinbucta for two months | 
toceme. Again, may God bless you ail! My 
dear Emma must excuse my writing. I have 
begun a hundred letters to her, but have been 
unable to get through one. She is ever upper- | 
most in my thoughts; and I look forward with | 





* His notion was, that it terminated in the | 
river Volta, which Clapperton has completely 
disproved 


| I paid for his freedom. 
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delight, to the hour of our meeting, which, 
please God, is now at no great distance.’ 

This letter was left behind at Timbuctoo, 
and appears to have been brought by the 
nephew of Babani, together with an important 
document in Arabic, of which the following is 
the substance :— 

“ About a month after their safe arrival at 
Timbuctoo [Laing and young Mocktar], the 
Prince of the Faithful, Sultan Ahmad Ben Mo- 
inammed Labo,* the lord and sovereign of all 
those countries, wrote a letter to his lieute- 
nant-governor Osman, containing as follows :— 

“¢] have heard that a Christian intends 
coming to you; but whether he has already 
arrived or not, I do not know. You must pre- 
vent him from arriving, if he has not reached 
you; and if he has, you must expel him the 
country in such a manner as to leave him no 
hope of returning to our countries, because I 
have received a letter from the tribe of Foodah, 


tians to come into the Mussulman countries in 
Soudan; which letter was written in the East, 
and contained an account of the mischiefs and 
impieties by which they have corrupted Spain 
and other countries.’ 

“ When Governor Osman received this let- 
ter, he could not but obey it. He therefore 
engaged a sheik of the Arabs of the desert, 
named Ahmed, son of Obeid-allah, son of Rehal, 
of Soliman Barbooshi, to go out with the 
Christian, and protect him as far as the town 
of Arwan. Barbooshi accordingly went with 
him from Timbuctoo; but, on arriving at his 
own residence, he treacherously murdered him, 
and took possession of all his propesty. This 
is within our knowledge—we who know the 
affair, and have seen the letter of the Prince of 


| the Faithful, Sultan Ahmad Labo.”’ 


The document is attested in Timbuctoo by 
fifteen signatures. The following examina- 
tion, by the British consul, of Bungola, who 
represents himself as the servant of the late 
Major Laing, gives the catastrophe of this 


melancholy story. 


“ What is your name ?—Bungola 
“ Were you Major Laing’s servant ’—Yes; 
(and he prodaced the following paper:) 
* Jroad, 2d July, 1-26 
‘“‘T promise to pay the bearer, Bungola, the 
sum of six dollars per month, from the 15th 
Dec. 1525, till my return to Ghadamis ; or, on 
the failure of that event, till the 15th Dee 
1226; previously deducting fifty dollars which 
A. Gorvon Laine.” 
‘Were you with Major Laing at the first 


| attack?>—Yes, and wounded.—(Showing his 


head 

“ Did you remain with him at Mocktar’s *— 
Yes. 

“ Did you accompany him from thence to 
Timbuctoo’—Yes. 

“How was he received at Timbuctoo’— 
Well. 





* This person appears (Appendix, No. 1.) to 
rule over Masena, Timbuctoo, Jerri, Oonbori, 
and may be called Sovereign of the Gharb 


(West) in Soudan. He isa Fellata, to whom 
it is supposed Bello sent his instructions 
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“ How long did he remain at Timbuctoo ?— 
About two months. 

“Did you leave Timbuctoo with Major 
Laing >—Yes. 

“Who went with you?—A koffle of Arabs. 

“In what direction did you go’—The sun 
was on my right cheek. 

“ Do you | ao where you were going ’— 
To Sansanding. 

* Did you see any water, and were you mo- 
lested ?>—We saw no water, nor were we mo- 
lested till the night of the third day, when the 
Arabs of the country attacked and killed my 
master. 

* Was any one killed besides your master 7— 
I was wounded, but cannot say if any were 
killed. 

“Were you sleeping near your master /— 
Yes. 

“ How many wounds had your master ’?— 
I cannot say ; they were all with swords; and 
in the morning | saw the head had been cut 


“Did the person who had charge of your 
master commit the murder ?—Sheik Burbasch, 
who accompanied the Reis, killed him, being 
assisted by his black servants, by swords, when 
asleep. 

“ What did the Sheik then do?—He went 
on to his country. An Arab took me back to 
Timbuctoo. 

“ What property had your master when he 
was killed >—Two camels: the one carried the 
gl the other carried my master and 
1is bags. 

“ Where were your master’s papers?’—In 
his bag. 

“Did you endeavour to preserve them ?—I 
was so stunned with the wound, I never thought 
of the papers. 

“ Were the papers brought back to Timbuc- 
too ?—I dont know.” 

And this Arab thus deposes before the kadi 
of Tripoli: 

“ Appeared before me, &c. &c., and maketh 
oath, according to the established form of the 
Mahomedan faith, Bungola, servant to the 
late Major Laing, who swears that he was 
with his master three days beyond Timbuctoo, 
and saw his master murdered, and that he ac- 
tually saw the head separated from the body 

“ Signed, &c. in presence of his highness’s 
minister, 

“ (Signed) H. D. Guies.’ 


Thus perished poor Laing, by the hand of an 
assassin, after being the first to accomplish an 


object, the attainment of which has long been | 
| and otherwise not bad people, except that they 


considered asa desideratum in geography, and 


the pursuit of which has cost so many valuable | 
| sent of some of them to let the king of Eng- 
| land see that such was the fact. I said, I 


lives! But his death is still the more to be 
lamented, as the result of his successful enter- 
prise is likely to be unavailing for the benefit 
of the living. There is, however, a faint hope 
that his journals may be recovered. An Arab, 
who carried a correct account of the murder to 
our consul at Mogadore, reported also, that a 
friend of his had books, not printed, but writ- 
ten, that belonged to the Christian, and thought 
he could get them, in which attempt we need 
scarcely say the consul gave him every encou- 
ragement. 








We must now return to our poor desolate 
Lander, whose journal will be read with great 
interest. At first Bello seems to have made 
up his mind to detain him; but on the repre- 
sentation of one of his officers, of the impolicy 
as well as injustice of such a measure, he let 
him go, but threatened to detain the old Hous- 
sanegro. At length, however they proceeded 
to Kano, and striking off to the eastward of the 
former route, passed several towns, at all of 
which they were very kindly received. At 
Damoy, Lander was told that a range of hills, 
which appeared in the east, was inhabited by 
the ferocious Yamyams, who were declared by 
all to be cannibals. We are not apt to give 
credit to what one tribe of savages may say of 
another, especially when they touch on such 
horrors as the unnatural propensity to devour 
human flesh; but as Bello asserted to Clapper- 
ton, that he had ocular proof of the fact that 
these same people are in the constant habit of 
doing so, we shall at least give his account of 
them. 

“ The sultan said, it was strange what peo- 
ple would eat: in the district of Umburm, be- 
longing to Jacoba, they eat human flesh. I 
said I did not think any people existed on the 
face of the earth that eat their own kind as 
food: that certainly there were some savages 
in different parts of the world who eat their ene- 
mies. The sultan said he had seen thei eat 
human flesh; that on the governor of Jacoba 
telling him of these people, he could hardly be- 
lieve it himself; but on a Tuarick being hang- 
ed for theft, he saw five of these people eat a 
part, with which he was so disgusted that he 
sent them back to Jacoba soon after. He said 
that whenever a person complained of sickness 
amongst these men, even though only a slight 
headach, they are killed instantly, for fear 
they should be lost by death, as they will not 
eat a person that has died by sickness ; that 
the person falling sick is requested by some 
other family, and repaid when they had a sick 
relation: that universally when they went to 
war, the dead and wounded were always eaten ; 
that the hedrts were claimed by the head men, 
and that, on asking them why they eat human 
flesh, they said it was better than any other; 
that the heart and breasts of a woman were 
the best part of the body; and that they 
had no want of food, as an excuse for eating 
one another. Indian corn, millet, doura, and 
sweet potatoes, were in plenty; that both men 
and women went naked, though their houses 
were much neater and cleaner than those of 
the common people of Soccatoo ; that, except- 
ing this bad custom, they were very cleanly, 


were Kaflirs; that he would make me a pre- 


would rather be excused taking them, as both 
the king and the people of England would be 
too much disgusted at seeing such a sight 
You will see them, he said, when you go to 
Jacoba: he would write to the governor to 
show them to me when I went.”’—pp. 250, 251 

At Fullindushee the inhabitants were all of 
them perfectly naked, disgusting in their man 
ners, and filthy in their persons, but exceed- 
ingly artless and good-humoured ; and Lander 
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says they are a fine handsome poople, bearing 
a strong resemblance to Europeans. He de- 
scribes the vast and beautiful plain of Cuttup, 


near the river Coodoonia, to contain nearly five | 


hundred villages almost adjoining each other. 
He mentions, among the numerous trees grow- 
ing there, the plantain, the palm, and the 
cocoa-nut in great abundance; and, in his re- 
turn to the northward, he passed large groves 
of cocoa-nut trees. We perfectly recollect 
that one of the strongest objections to the 
truth of Adams's narrative made by Sir Jo- 
seph Banks was, his mentioning cocoa-nut 
trees growing in the neighbourhood of Timbuc- 
too, Sir Joseph aflirming that they could not 
grow beyond a certain distance from the sea- 
coast. This shows, among many instances, 
that we ought not hastily to reject any infor- 
mation regarding Africa, which is not physi- 


cally impossible, so true is the observation of | 
Pliny, that “ dfrica semper aliquid novi af- | 


fert.” 


Just as Lander was leaving Dunrora, four | 
armed men rode up to him and said he must | 
| his king wished to send any one to Bornou, he 


immediately return to the king of Zegzeg: re- 
monstrance was in vain, and he therefore com- 
plied with the best grace he could. On his 
arrival the king told him that he had ordered 
him back on account of the war between Bello 
and the king of Funda, the latter of whom 
would certainly have murdered him: as some 
compensation for the trouble and disappoint- 
ment, he gave him a female slave for a wife, 
and a pack-bullock: to these Lander added a 
male slave, and a strong Yarribee pony, which 
he purchased, and with the old Houssa inter- 
preter, he once more set out on his journey to 
Badagry, by the way they had come from 
thence. The old king of Wawa was delighted 
to see him; wondered at his being alive after 
visiting the barbarous Fellatas, and deeply la- 
mented the death of his master; said he must 
stay with him a few days “to clean seven 
muskets and three pistols, which he afterwards 


told me belonged to the white men who were | 


drowned at Boussa. 


They had the Tower 
mark on them.” 


From a mallam, or priest, 


Lander received the following account of Park's | 
armed with hatchets, bows and arrows, and 


death, which is a curious corroboration of the 
other reports. 

“¢ You are not, Christian, the first white man 
{ have seen. I knew three of your country- 
men very well. They arrived at Youri at the 
fast of the Rhamadan (April). I went with 
two of them three times to the sultan. The 
person that appeared to be the head of the 
party made the sultan a valuable present on 
one of his visits, which consisted of a handsome 
gun, a cutlass, a large piece of scarlet cloth, 
a great quantity of beads, several knives, and 
a looking-glass. He was a very tall aud pow- 
erful man, with long arms and large hands, on 
which he wore leather gloves reaching above 
the elbows. Wore a white straw hat, long 
coat, full white trowsers, and red leather boots. 
Had black hair and eyes, with a bushy beard 
and mustachios of the same colour. The sul- 
tan of Youri advised your countrymen to pro- 
ceed the remainder oft the way on land, as the 
passage by water was rendered dangerous by nu- 
merous sunken rocks in the Niger, and a cruel 


race of people inhabiting the towns on its banks. 


| na hut and set it on fire.’ 


| people of Boussa.’ 
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hey refused, however, to accede to this, observ- 
ing that they were bound to proceed down the 
Niger to the Salt Water.’ The old mallam 
further observed that, ‘as soon as the sultan 
of Youri heard of their death, he was much at- 
fected; but it was out of his power to punish 
the people who had driven them into the water. 
A pestilence reaching Boussa at the time, 
swept off the king and most of the inhabi- 
tants, particularly those who were concerned 
in the transaction. The remainder fancying 
it was a judgment of the white man’s God, 
placed every thing belonging to the Christians 
It is not a little re- 
markable that it is now a common saying, 
all through the interior of Afriea, ‘ Do noi hurt 
a Christian, for if you do, you will die like the 
The old man left me short- 
ly afterwards; and I thanked him for his in- 
formation thus voluntarily given.”—pp. 316, 
wad. 
This king of Wawa made him a present of a 
beautiful mare, and afterwards the sultan of 
Kiama of a strong pony, and told him, that if 


would conduct him thither by a safe route, 
without the necessity of going through the 
Fellata country. In short, throughout the 
whole journey from Kano to Badagry, he ex- 
perienced nothing but kindness from the na- 
tives; but here he became an object of hatred 
to a nest of villanous Portuguese slave-dealers, 
who had nearly succeeded in destroying him. 

“ Three of the Portuguese slave-merchants 
residing at Badagry went to the king one day, 
and told him and his principal men that | was 
a spy sent by the English government, and, if 
suflered to leave, would soon return with an 
army and conquer their country. This the 
credulous people believed, and I was treated 
with coldness and distrust by the king and his 
subjects, who seldom came to see me. Ali the 
chief men at length assembled at the fetish 
hut, and having come to a resolution that | 
was to drink a fetish, sent for me to appear be- 
fore them. On my way five or six hundred 
people gathered round me, and I could proceed 
with difficulty. A great number of them were 


spears; and waited outside the hut till I came 
out. On entering, one of the men, presenting 
me with a bowl, in which was about a quart of 
liquid much resembling water, commanded me 


| to drink it, saying, ‘if you come to do bad, it 


will kill you; but if not, it cannot hurt you.’ 
There being no resource, I immediately, and 
without hesitation, swallowed the contents of 
the bowl, and walked hastily out of the hut, 
through the armed men, to my own lodgings, 
took powerful medicine and plenty of warm 
water, which instantly ejected the whole from 
my stomach, and | felt no ill effects from the 
fetish. It had a bitter and disagreeable taste, 
and I was told almost always proved fatal. 

“ When the king and chief men found, after 
five days, that the fetish had not hurt me, they 
became extremely kind, and sent me presents 
of provisions, &c., daily, and frequently said | 
was protected by God, and that it was out of 
the power of man to do me an injury.”—p. 
326. 

These Portuguese ruffians took every means 
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of preventing him from communicating with 
his countrymen on the coast; but Captain 
Morris, of the brig Maria, hearing of his being 
at Badagry, kindly went himself trom Whydah 
to fetch him away, and convey him to Cape 
Coast. “Here,” he says, “1 gave my faith- 
ful slaves, Aboudah, Jowdie, and Pascoe’s wife, 
their freedom, who testified their sorrow at mj 
departure by heaping sand on their heads, and 
other marks of grief, peculiar to the African 
race. Col. Lumley generously promised to 
give them pieces of ground and a small sum of 
money, and I have no doubt they will do well. 
From Cape Coast, Lander embarked in the Esk 
sloop of war, and arrivedin England on the JUth 
of April, 1523 

We are now in possession of authentic mate- 
rials to re-form those gratuitous maps of north- 
ern Africa which are a reproach to the geogra- 
phy of the nineteenth century. For these ma- 
terials we are mainly indebted to Denham and 
Clapperton, but chiefly to the latter, who has 
measured every degree of latitude from the 
Mediterranean to the bight of Benin, and of 
longitude from the lake T'sad to Soccatoo; and 
although he has left the termination of the 
Timbuctoo river, or the Quorra, still im a state 
of doubt, he has completely demolished every 
possibility of this being the Niger of Ptolemy, 
or of Pliny, or that great river of Herodotus, 
which is supposed to have stopped the progress 
ofthe Nasimones. There is not a trace, in his- 
tory or in fact, of any of the Greek or Roman 
colonists of Africa having crossed the Great 
Desert, or of the latter having penetrated be- 
yond Fezzan. It is most probable, therefore, if 
any such river existed, that it was one of the 
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streams issuing from the mountains of Atlas; | 


perhaps the Tafilet, which runs easterly, and 
loses itself in the sands. 
and other Arabs of the middle ages, and of Park., 


The Niger of Edrissi | 


is unquestionably the Quorra, though there is | 


reason to believe that the Arabs, who make no 
use of water communications, considered this 
Timbuctoo river to be the same as the Yeou, 
flowing in one continuous course to the east- 
ward,—an erroneous notion, which will explain, 
however, some part of the strange confusion 
made in African geography. 


The doubt as to the termination of the Quor- | 
| breadth of the Zad” (he says) “ was given me 


ra is, whether, after its southern course as far 
as Funda, it penetrates the granite mountains, 
and is identical with the Formosa of Benin; or, 


whether it turns off from thence to the east- | 


ward, and, under the name of Shary, falls into 
the lake Tsad. The evidence on both points 
is extremely vague, but we shall briefly state it. 

And first as to Benin.” 
Chaki told Clapperton that the Quorra passed 
Jaboo, and entered the sea at Benin, but that it 
flowed over rocks (p. 25). At Ensookoosoo, 
he was told that canoes came up the river from 
Chekerie or Warrie, to Nyffe, and that they 
were ten days on the passage (p. 27). At Ka- 





* There is no authority, worthy the least re- 
gard, for placing Benin where it appears in the 
ehart of Clapperton’s book, whieh is at least 
three times farther up the country than our 
present information warrants. Its latitude is 
Gdeg. 10 min. N. 


The caboceer of 





tunga, though so near to the river, he could 
learn nothing certain about it, and the king re- 
fused to let him goto it. “ At one time,” he 
says, * it runs into the sea between Jaboo and 
Benin, and at another, that it passes Benin 
(p. 46). The sultan of Boussa knew nothing 
of it, * but he had heard people say that it went 
to Beni, which is the name they give to Bor- 
nou” (p. 103). The headman of the king of 
Nytte told him, that “ the river was full of racks 
and islands, nearly the whole way to the sea, 
which it entered at the town of Funda” (p 
116 At Tabra, he was told “ that the Quor- 
ra ran into the sea, behind Benin, at Funda 
(p. 122). This is the sum of what Clapperton 
has collected, with regard to the Quorra enter- 
ing the sea at Benin, or at Funda. 

Next, as to its identity with the Shary. Den 
ham, when on the Shary, learned that a branch 
of this river passed through the plain of Adam- 
owa; and Clapperton understood at Soccatoo, 
from a Shea Arab, whose tribe resided on the 
banks of the Shary, that it passed the town of 
Adamowa; that it was there joined by a branch 
from the hills of Bobyra, and that further 
to the east, a large river called Asu, or Ashu, 
fell into it from the southern mountains. At 
Dunrora, Richard Lander says, “ About half a 
day's journey to the east, stood a lofty hill, at 
the foot of which lay the large city of Jaeoba 
Mahomet affirmed, that there is a river called 
Shar or Shary, about half a mile from that 
place, which derives its source from the lake 
Tshad: and that canoes can go from the lake 
to the Niger, at any season of the year. The 
Shary empties itself into the Niger at Funda’ 
(p. 207). The sheik of Ghadamis told the 
late Major Laing, from personal observation, 
that the Quorra was turned out of its southerly 
course, to the left, or eastward, by a chain of 
mountains; and the secretary or schoolmaster 
of Bello drew his chart in the same direction. 
Hornemann’s testimony, obtained from a Ma- 
raboot, is very important: it states that the 
river seen by Park tlows southward from Hous- 
sa; that it waters Nyffe and Cabbi, where it is 


| called Julbi; that it runs eastward into the dis- 


trict of Bornou, where it takes the name of 
Zad; that in some parts of Houssa it is called 
Gaora (Quorra), or the great water. “ The 


for one mile (others said two) ; but in the rainy 
season, the breadth is said to be a day's journey 
The Budamas always keep themselves in the 
middle of this stream ; they are a very savage, 
heathenishk nation.’”* 

These several notices strongly imply that 
the Quorra and the Shary are the same river, 
and that it is deflected from its southerly course 
somewhere about Funda, which place, owing, 
most probably, to the equivocal word Jahr has, 
erroneously been assumed to be on the sea- 
coast. Itis remarkable enough, that even Sa 
lame, who understands both English and Ara- 
bic so well, cannot divest himself of the habit 
of translating that Arabic word into “sea:"’ 
the Bahr el Abiad, for instance, he translates 
the “ White Sea,” the Bahr el Azrek, the 





* Proceedings of the Association for Promo- 
ting the Discovery of the Interior Parts of Af- 
rica, vol. ii. p. 201, &c. 
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“ Blue Sea,” and he writes the sea of Cowara 
or Quorra. Hornemann was probably led into 
an error of a contrary kind, and talks of the 
river Zad, which should be the lake Zad; the 
size he gives to it, and the Budumas upon it, 
evidently point out the dake, and the Biddoo- 
mas of Denham who inhabit its islands. We 
are inclined, therefore, to consider the Quorra 
to empty itself into the Tsad ; and we are sup- 


ported in this opinion by one, who has done | 
more for the elucidation of African geography, | 


ancient as well as modern, from the slender 
materials he possessed, than any other human 
being—we need hardly mention Major Rennell 
—clarum et venerable nomen—who now, in 
his 7th year, possesses in full vigour, for the 
happiness of himself and friends, all those in- 
tellectual faculties which have so eminently 
distinguished his long and usefal life; who, 
suffering little short of martyrdom, from the 
frequent attacks of gout, still devotes hours 
and days to his favourite pursuit: uniting with 
his studies all the playfulness and vivacity of 
youth.* 


* This extraordinary and unequalled mam 
alive to all that is passing in the world, thus 
writes to a friend, on seeing the course of the 
Quorra, as laid down in the chart of Clapper- 
ton. “ This river, like an eel, seems to slip 
out of our fingers, when we think that we have 
got the fastest hold of him. It would appear 
now, as if we had him in a kind of trap; per- 
haps a shot from Fernando Po, northwards, 
may find him in the Sharce. As both Bello, 
and the Sheik of Gadamis, describe the Quor- 
ra as proceeding very much southerly, from 
the quarter opposite Sackatoo, and then to turn 





to the leit or eastward, one can only conceive 


that the Sharce agrees to this description. The 


sheik, moreover, told Laing, that it was turned | 


out of its southerly course to the eastward, by 


the chain of mountains which answer to those | 
With respect to | 
the general subject of the .Viger, ancient as 

well as the supposed modern one, and that of | 


granite ones of Clapperton. 


the middle ages, (Edrissi, &c.) I have now lit- 
tle doubt that its supposed continuous course 
was made up of different parts of diferent ri- 
vers, ranning nearly in the same general paral- 
lel (¢. «. E. and W.,) but never paid much at- 
tention to by travellers, in respect of their 
courses.” Resuming the subject, he again 
writes thus— 

“] have gone over again the sketch of Mr. 
Hornemann, at p. 138 (4frican Association), as 
well as the intelligence contained in the pages 
following ; and it there appears that the Mah- 
rabot makes the Gaora (qu. Quorra?), p. 135, 
run into the ricer Zad, forming a continuation 
of the same river or water, under another name. 
Whether the informant meant to express a 
rtrer, or Hornemann mistook alake intended by 
the other for a river (from the sameness of the 
word expressing both), I do not know. I 
should certainly suspect that a lake was in- 
tended, but not so understood ; for in page 136, 
it is said, that “the Budumas, a very savage 
people, always keep in the middle of this 
stream” (the Zad) ; and as we know from Den- 
ham, «&c., that these people inhabit the islands 
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The difference of levels does not appear to 
present any difficulty. Barometrical observa- 
tions carried into the heart of a country are not 
much to be relied on for ascertaining the ele- 

| vation of that country above the sea. But sup- 
| posing, in the present case, the instruments to 
have been correct, (which rarely happens with 
travelling barometers,) the level of the Quorra 
at the ferry of Comie would appear to be some- 
thing higher than the level of the Tsad, as 
given by Dr. Oudney. It may be observed, 
that the whole of the interior of Northern Af- 
rica is a succession of elevated table-lands, the 
steep sides of the surrounding mountains being 
westerly and southerly, while, interiorly, they 
present little or no declivity. From the sum- 
mit of those passed by Clapperton, there was no 
descent to the plains beyond them, and the 
mercury appears to have descended, rather than 
to have risen, as far as the ferry of the Quorra ; 
but we have little doubt the whole question 
will now be speedily decided, as Major Rennell 
says, by firing a shot from Fernando Po. Any 
single person with a few scissors, needles, and 
brass ornaments for the wives of Badagry, 
Yourriba, Kiama, Boussa, and Youri, would 
make his way without interruption, and from 
the last mentioned place to Bornou, avoiding 
altogether the Fellatas of Bello. The pasto- 
ral Fellatas are a harmless people. It is by 
means of single travellers that we shall even- 
tually be able to settle the geography of nor- 
thern Africa. 

But, gentle and docile as the natives are now 
known to be, the period of their arrival at any 
considerable degree of civilization is, we fear, 
very distant, and not likely to be accomplished 
while the Fellatas keep possession of the most 
fertile portions of Soudan; and while that 
greatest of curses, the slave-trade, is suffered 
to continue on the sea-coast. That pestiferous 
charnel-house of Sierra Leone, which the ori- 
ginal speculators, under the specious name of 
philanthropists, pretended would effect so much 
for the civilization of the native Africans, has, 
in fact, been productive only of disease and 
death; the experiment of free negro labour and 
negro instruction has here wholly failed. This 
detestable spot has no one good quality to re- 
commend it: as a naval station, it is perfectly 
useless ; as a commercial depot, utterly worth- 
less; and to the poor negroes, it is more de- 
structive than the slave trade itself, about a 
third part of the many thousands captured and 
sent thither from that slave-dealing hive in the 
bight of Benin, to be adjudged and liberated, 
being indeed liberated from all their sufferings 
by death on the long passage, or after being 
landed.” It was to remedy those evils that an 








of the lake Zad, it can only apply to the lake, I 
think.” 

* Take, as a specimen of this mortiferous 
paradise, an abstract from the “ Report of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of the 
Colony of Sierra Leone,” ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, in May, 1827. From 
that Report it appears that, from the original 
settlement, in 1787, to the 23d February, 1826, 
the total number, of different descriptions, ar- 
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establishment has recently been formed on 
that most beautiful, fertile, and magnificent of 
islands, Fernando Po; itis the favourable pros- 
pect that these evils will be remedied, that has 
caused so much jealousy, and so many false re- 
ports as to its unhealthiness, from the free ne- 

ro-dealers of Sierra Leone. Instead of listen- 
ing to them, let us hear what Captain Owen 
says, after a residence of ten months. We 
have before us a letter of the 23d September 
last, in which he writes thus :— 

“ The health of our settlement has been as 
good as it would have been in any part of the 
world. There has not been a single death for 
nearly four months, out of a population of six 
hundred and fifty souls ; and I have only to add, 
that nothing can exceed the good order and 
good disposition of my little colony, and that no 
spot in Africa is so eminently suited for a naval 
and commercial station.” 

The deaths that occurred in the five or six 
months were occasioned by ulcered legs got in 
clearing away the jungle, and, by the imprudent 


! 


| 
| 


artificers, while in a state of fever, indulging to | 
| the people of England, (and who can doubt 
| this’) that an efficient check should be put to 


excess in ardent spirits; but the causes, and 
with them the melancholy effects, have ceased. 
The four monthsin which there were no deaths, 
were those in the very midst of the rainy sea- 
son, during which, it appears, the fall of rain 
did not average more than one hour in four and 
twenty, while, on the opposite shore of the con- 
tinent, they were deluged with constant heavy 
rain. Asa naval station, this island has an ex- 
cellent roadstead, and a convenient place for 
careening ships; plenty of wood, clear water, 
and refreshments. Fruits of various kinds are 
found in a wild state in the woods, as are also 
the two valuable spices, the nutmeg and the 
clove; its yams are the finest in the world, and 
a native putato is no bad substitute for the 
common one; its forests abound with several 
species of trees, that are admirably adapted for 
naval purposes, and, among others, two or 
three of such magnificent dimensions as to 
serve for lower masts of ships of war, from 
first-rates down to sloops. The North Star 
frigate came to Fernando Po with her main 
and fore-mast rotten; they were replaced in 
twelve days with two that were growing in the 
woods on her arrival. A transport had also 


Clapperton’s Second Expedition. 


be, to Fernando Po, where it appears houses 
are ready for their reception. 

As a commercial station its advantages are 
already felt. Our trade to the bight of Benin 
is at all times subject to the caprice and extor- 
tions of the native black chiefs, at whose mer- 
cy the ships and their crews are placed, from 
the moment they enter any of the large rivers 
which discharge themselves into this gulf. By 
making Fernando Po the rendezvous for their 
ships, and a depét for their goods, and visiting 
the rivers in small craft, or decked boats, their 
commerce may be carried on, not only without 
risk, but with great advantage, both as to pro- 
fit and the preservation of lite. When a road, 
now in progress, has been opened to the sum- 
mit of the peaked mountain, which is ten thou- 
sand feet high, and every where clothed with 
verdure, any kind of climate may be had, from 
the equatorial to the temperate range of the 
thermometer, and every kind of fruit and vege- 
tables raised, whether tropical or European. 

Nor is this all. If it be considered as a mat- 
ter which really interests the government and 


the slave trade in the very focus of that infa- 


| mous traffic, (for stopping it altogether is out 


been supplied with a lower mast, and several | 


merchants trading to the coast had touched 
for refreshments. In fact, Sierra Leone has 
already been abandoned asa naval station; and 
our cruisers on the coast would not look at it, 
if the commissioners for the liberated Africans 
were removed, as we trust they speedily will 





rived as settlers in the colony was 21,944. Of 
these, in April, 1526, there were remaining of 
the several classes as follows :— 
Nova Scotians 
FS Ee ee 
West Indians and Americans 
Discharged Soldiers 
Liberated Africans 


636 
141 
. 949 
10,716 
21,944 
13,020 


8,204! 


Total Settlers . 
Total in April, 1826 


Decrease 


~ 
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of the question,) the possession of Fernando Po, 
we do not hesitate to affirm, will do it more ef- 
fectually than the whole squadron of men of 
war now employed on the station, and at a 
third part of the expense. We entirely coneur 
with Captain Owen in opinion, that a couple of 
small steamers, armed with a few swivels, to 
run up the rivers and disperse any slaves that 
may be collected for embarkation, would soon 
drive away, also, the whole gang of negro-traf- 
fickers. In short, the whole line of coast form- 
ing the bight of Benin can be so effectually 
watched from Fernando Po, that no slave-ves- 
sel could well escape. Captain Owen, with his 
boats, lias captured no less than five vessels 
and eight hundred slaves within a twelvemonth 
It will be said, perhaps, that this efficient in- 
terruption would only drive the trade to some 
other part of the coast; admitting it to be so, 
the atrocious system could only be re-establish- 
ed at an enormous expense, and under increas- 
ed difficulties; while our cruizers, being freed 
from watching the bight of Benin, would be 
enabled so much the more effectually to afnoy 
the ruffians in their new haunts. 

The destruction of the trade in this quarter 
could not fail to have the best possible etfect in 
promoting the civilization of the most populous 
and fertile portion of northern Africa, to which 
the access, as we have now seen, is most easy. 
It is clear that foreign slavery would cease 
were there no longera ‘emand for its victims ; 
and about as certain that the people would then 
turn their attention to the pursuit of agricul- 
ture, for which the country is so well adapted 
Trade would extend itself to the coast, a con- 
stant intercourse would be established with the 
natives, and civilization go hand in hand, as it 
always has done, with commerce. The disco- 
very of new countries and peoples would tol- 
low, and we should not much longer be igno- 
rant of those regions of Africa, which are wa- 
tered by so many immense rivers, whose 
streams are discharged into the bight of Biafra, 
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immediately opposite to, and overlooked by, | 
Fernando Po; such as the old and new Cala- 
bar, the Bonny, the Cameroons, and the Rio 
del Rey, whose sources are most undoubtedly 
not in Soudan, whatever may be the case with 
regard to the Formosa of Benin. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS. 
I. 

THE RECALL 

Alas! the kind, the playful, and the gay, 
They who have giadden‘d their domestic board, 


And cheer'd the winter hearth—do they return ? 
Joanna Baillie. 





Come home!—there is a sorrowing breath 
In music since ye went; 

And the early flower-scents wander by, 
With mournful memories blent 

The sounds of every household voice | 
Are grown more sad and deep, 

And the sweet word—Brother—wakes a wish 
To turn aside and weep. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


O ye beloved, come home !—the hour 
Of many a greeting tone, 

The time of hearth-light and of song 
Returns—and ye are gone! 

And darkly, heavily it falls 
On the forsaken room, 

Burdening the heart with tenderness, 
That deepens midst the gloom. 


Where finds it you, our wandering ones? 
With all your boyhood’s glee 
Untamed, beneath the desert’s palm, 
Or on the lone mid-sea? 
Mid stormy hills of battles old, 








Or where dark rivers foam ? 
Oh! life is dim where ye are not— 
Back, ve beloved! come home! 
| 
| 
} 


Come with the leaves and winds of spring, 
And swift birds o’er the main! 

Our love is grown too sorrowful, 
Bring us its youth again! 

Bring the glad tones to music back— 
—Still, still your home is fair; 

The spirit of your sunny life 
Alone is wanting there! 


II 


THE INDIAN WITH HIS DEAD CHILD.” 


Then the hunter turn'd away from that scene, 
Where the home of his fathers once had been, 
And burning thoughts flash’d o'er his mind, 

Of the white man’s faith and love unkind.— Bryant. 


In the silence of the midnight, } 
I journey with the dead: 
In the darkness of the forest boughs, 
A lonely path I tread. 





* “A striking display of Indian character 
occurred some years since in a town in Maine. 
An Indian of the Kennebeck tribe, remarkable 
for his good conduct, received a grant of land | 
from the state, and fixed himself in a new 


{ 


| settled. 


| syinpathy with him. 


But my heart is high and fearless, 
As by mighty wings upborne ; 

The mountain eagle hath not plumes 
So strong as love and scorn. 


I have raised thee from the grave-sod, 
By the white man’s path defiled ; 
On to th’ ancestral wilderness 
I bear thy dust, my child! 


' have ask’d the ancient deserts 
To give my dead a place, 

Where the stately footsteps of the free 
Alone should leave a trace : 


And the rocking pines made answer— 
Go, bring us back thine own ! 

And the streams from all the hunter's hills, 
Rush'd with an echoing tone. 


Thou shalt rest by sounding waters, 
That yet untamed may roll ; 

The voices of those chainless ones 
With joy shall fill thy soul. 


| In the silence of the midnight 


I journey with the dead, 
Where the arrows of my father’s bow 
Their falcon-flight have sped 


I have left the spoilers’ dwellings 
For evermore behind ; 

Unmingled with their household sounds, 
For me shall sweep the wind 


Alone, amidst their hearth-fires, 
I watch’d my child's decay ; 
Uncheer'd I saw the spirit-lght 
From his young eyes fade away 


When his head sank on my bosom, 
When the death-sleep o'er him fell, 

Was there one to say—* A friend is near*” 
There was none !—Pale race, farewell | 


To the forests, to the cedars, 
To the warrior and his bow, 

Back, back! I bore thee laughing thence, 
—I bear thee slumbering now 


I bear him unto burial 
With the mighty hunters gone ;— 

I shall hear thee in the forest-breeze,— 
Thou wilt speak of joy, my son 


| In the silence of the midnight 


[ journey with the dead ; 


| But my heart is strong, my step is fleet, 


My father’s path I tread. 





township, where a number of families were 
Though not ill treated, yet the com- 
mon prejudice against Indians prevented any 
This was shown on the 
death of his only child, when none of the peo- 
ple came near him. Shortly after, he gave up 
his farm, dug up the body of his child, and 
carried it with him two hundred miles through 
the forest, to join the Canadian Indians.”— 
Tudor’s Letters on the Eastern States of Ame- 
rica. 
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From the Evangelical Magazine. 


CHRIST WALKING ON THE SEA. 


“Te multitudes, miraculously fed, 
Had to their distant homes been sent away ; 
Jesus had sought, apart, the mountain-head, 
"Mid nature's silent solitude to pray : 
In darkness and in storm had closed the day, 
And on the water of Gennesaret 
The bark which held his faithful followers, lay 
Tossed to and fro;—their Master comes not 
et! 
Can he who fed the crowd, his chosen few for- 
get: 


“Believe it not:—though heaven above be 
dark, 
And ocean stormy, still his love and might 
Are with the inmates of that little bark ; 


And, in the fourth watch of the fearful night, | 


A heavenly form arrayed in vestments bright, 
Treads with unfaltering feet the billowy 
tide 
The moon has risen, and sheds her silvery 
light 
Full on that form which toward them seems 
to glide, 
As if the winds to chain, and all their fears to 
chide. 


“Can it be human? One of mortal mould 
Could not thus walk the waves in majesty! 
Fear strikes the timid, awe o’ercomes the bold, 
As, underneath that shadowy moon-lit sky, 

The glorious vision silently draws nigh, 
Shining more brightly from surrounding 
shade ; 
‘It is a spirit!’ in their fear they ery :— 
Soon does their Master's voice those fears 
upbraid, 
‘Be of good cheer,’ he says, ‘ ‘tis I, be not 
afraid.’ 


“ Peter goes forth to meet him: but the sound 
Even of the sinking tempest’s lingering 
breath, 
The clouds of night yet darkly hovering round, 
The parting waves, his only path beneath, 
Recall to him but images of death, 
And fear had sunk him:—but with out- 
stretched hand, 
His Lord exclaims, ‘ O thou of little faith! 
Why didst thou doubt?’ his hope and faith 
expand ; 
And by his Master's side he walks as on dry 
land. 


“Oh! well might they before whose eyes were 
trod 


The deep's unyielding waves, then worship | 


Thee; 
Confess thee of a truth the Son of God, 
And — in prayer and praise the reverend 
anee : 
Should theirs alone, such rites of homage be? 
Forbid the thought! unseen of mortal eye 
Even in this day, on life's tempestuous sea, 
Thou walk’st its waves when stormy winds 
are high, 
Thy people's guide and guard: nor wilt thou 
pass thein by! 


Christ walking on the Sea.—Bosworth Field. 


“ As to thy loved disciples in their bark 
Thou showedst thyself upon that fearful 
night, 
E’en now when waves are rough, and skies are 
dark, 
Dost thou, in condescending love, delight 
To manifest thy saving arm of might 
For such as look to thee alone for aid: 
To those who walk by faith and not by sight, 
Yet visible in sorrow’s dreariest shade. 
And heard proclaiming still, ‘"Tis I, be not 
afraid |’ 
“ Then wind and wave are hushed, and all is 
calm; 
Light from above breaks forth, the clouds 
are riven; 
And for the ery of fear, the grateful psalm 
Of joy and praise is to the spirit given 
No more the bark is tempest-tossed or driven, 
| But, as in this delightful, tranquil scene, 
| The parting clouds ope vistas into heaven , 
For fear and doubt spring faith and hope se 
rene, 
And holy peace presides where horror late 
hath been. 


“ Saviour, Redeemer, and Incarnate Word! 
Since Scripture hath declared that every 
knee 
To Thee shall bow, each tongue contess thee 
‘ Lord’ 
In mercy or in judgment; grant that we 
May in the hour of mercy bow to Thee 
If not—in judgment, gracious Lord! arise; 
And on the wave of trial’s stormiest sea, 
Beneath the gloom of sorrow’s darkest skies, 
Come as thou camest of yore to thy disciples 
eyes.” 
— 


From Blackwood's Magazine 


BOSWORTH FIELD. 


Tue battle of “ Bosworth Field” was fought 
about two miles from the town of Market Bos- 
worth, in Leicestershire, on a spot called Rad- 
more, or Red moor plain, probably from the 
colour of the soil. A little river called the 
Tweed, winds its way along the scene of action, 
which is now divided into fields and meadows, 
commanded by various eminences scarcely 
worthy the name of hills; but from which the 
whole may be looked down upon as on a map. 

We had, with the assistance of a guide, vi- 
sited all the various spots in the immediate 
neighbourhood, dignified, by oral or. legendary 
} tradition, as the camps of King Richard, King 
| Henry, the Duke of Norfolk, the Lord Stanley, 
| and Sir William. We had traced the progress 
of the battle itself over the uneven ground of 
| the plain, and listened to the stories of our gar- 
| rulous companion with patience, till his stock 
| appeared to be exhausted; and then we dis- 
| missed him, in order that we might muse upon 
| that scene alone. 

On our left rose an eminence, still called 
Richard's Nook, because it is believed that he 
harangued his army from thence, previous to 
their descent into the plain which lay before 
us ; and on which, in a field of little more than 
two miles in length, and scarce so much in 








Bosworth Field. 


width, the fate of England was decided on the 
22d of August, 1485. 

A battle, thought we—what is a battle, but 
the outbreaking of man’s furious passions ? 
There are sounds of trumpets and warlike in- 
struments, the neighing of steeds, wild outcries, 
a “confused noise, and garments rolled in 
blood ;’ and men are swept by the sword from 
the face of that earth which must otherwise, in 
the common course of events, have been closed 
over them in a few short years. Here came 
the intrepid Richard, in the thirty-third year of 
his age, a veteran, and, hitherto, a conqueror. 
When a youth of eighteen, he had commanded 
the whole van of King Edward's army at the 
battle of Barnet, against the renowned Earl of 
Warwick, and bore down all before him, two of 
his squires being killed on that day fighting by 
his side. Here, to oppose him, came the Earl 
of Richmond, utterly ignorant of the art of war, 
and, till the previous month, a wandering out- 
east ina foreign land; which he left, to engage 
in his desperate undertaking, with an arma- 
ment so wretched and contemptible, as to excite 
no other feelings in the spectators than pity 
and derision. 

But an eye that seeth not as man seeth, had 
looked down in pity upon our unhappy country. 
Within the previous thirty years, twelve bat- 
tles had been fought between the factions of 
York and Lancaster, in which more than a 
hundred thousand English perished by the 
hands of their fellow-countrymen. 

Here, then, it was decreed that the last of 
these unnatural and sanguinary conflicts should 
take place. Awhile it raged with fury, and 
victory seemed uncertain; there was a swaying 
to and fro among the warriors, as either party 
appeared, for an instant, to acquire the advan- 
tage. Anon, there came a whisper of treach- 
ery; and movements of doubtful import took 
place. Then a shout arose; and they pointed 
to where Richmond stood, in the midst of his 
steel-clad array. 

It was the first time that Richard had beheld 
his antagonist. His dauntless heart swelled 
within hin at the sight, and his eyes flashed as 
those of the hungry lion thirsting for the blood 
of his prey. Brief was the pause—* Let true 
knights follow !” he exclaimed, “ or I alone will 
try the event, ’"—and, with an impetuosity like 
that of the wild boar, which animal he had 
chosen as his crest, he rushed amid the thickest 
of his foes. With the rapidity of lightning his 
sword struck down Sir William Brandon, the 
standard-bearer, and his arm had hurled the 
proud ensign of his enemy tothe earth. If va- 
lour might atone for crime, the memory of 
Richard would be spotless. Onward he press- 
ed, and the brave fell before and around him. 
A firmer heart than Henry possessed might 
have quailed at such a moment. It is said that 
he retreated, whilst the infuriate King, after 
pe “ more wonders than a man,” was 

1emmed round by a multitude, and fell covered 
with wounds. 

Thus, after a brief struggle of less than two 
hours, ended the battle o Bosworth Field, and 
with it terminated the long-contested and bloody 
strife between the rival roses. But the events 
consequent therefrom were in progress for a 
long series of years, strange and complicated in 
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their causes, and inscrutable in their course, to 
the eyes of man, but all under the direction of 
that Power that “ bindeth up the waters in the 
thick cloud, and the cloud is not rent under 
them.” 

Let us turn, then, from the field of blood and 
gaze upon the chief agents of that Power, as 
they come forward, each in his little day uncon- 
sciously to perform his part. 

The first that passes before us is King Henry 
VIL.,by whose marriage with Elizabeth of York 
the ancient house of Plantagenet became ex- 
tinct. Thus England, long divided into two 
parties, father against son, and brother against 
brother, became united. His policy then led 
him to weaken the power of the barons, and 
dissolve that remnant of the feudal system 
which had hitherto placed the cultivators of the 
soil at the disposal of their lords, and, “in a 
manner, enlisted under them, and kept in readi- 
ness to assist them in all wars, insurrections, 
riots, violences, and even in bearing evidence 
for them in a court of justice.” 

Thus were the “ bold peasantry, their coun- 
try’s pride,’ relieved from a state of bondage, 
and first given to taste of the sweets of freedom. 
The faults of Henry were excessive avarice 
and inordinate love of power. By a continual 
straining of the then undefined prerogatives of 
the crown, he attained the latter to an extent 
unprecedented since the days of the great 
charter ; and of the former vice, we shall soon 
have occasion to trace the consequences. 

The first scene is here closed—and the con- 
_— of Bosworth Field is “ gathered to his 
athers.” 


What youth is this who next comes forward 
upon the stage, in the pride of his strength ? 
Haughtily he walks, looking down on all around 
him, in the consciousness of unrivalled personal 
comeliness, and mental and bodily vigour. It 


is the Eighth Henry. Let us take his charac- 
ter from Hume. 

“The beauty and vigour of his person, ac- 
companied with dexterity in every manly exer- 
cise, was farther adorned with a blooming and 
ruddy countenance, with a lively air, with the 
appearance of activity and spirit in all his de- 
meanour. His father, in order to remove him 
from the knowledge of public business, had 
hitherto occupied him entirely in the pursuit of 
literature; and the proficiency which he made 
gave no bad prognostic of his parts and capa- 
city. Even the vices of vehemence, ardour, 
and impatience to which he was subject, and 
which afterwards degenerated into tyranny, 
were considered only as faults incident to un- 
guarded youth, which would be corrected when 
time had brought him to greater moderation 
and maturity.” 

But these vices did not pass away with his 
youth. On the contrary, they “ grew with his 

rowth, and strengthened with his strength,” 
for they were destined to be the agents to goad 
him on to the performance of deeds which, in 
those days, cold and calculating men would 
have shrank from attempting. 

It was true, that in his person the long-con- 
tending titles of York and Lancaster were 
united, and therefore the minds of men were at 
liberty to study the welfare of their country in 
general, instead of the selfish aggrandizement 
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of a party ; but there was still an exotic, para- 
sitical faction, an “ imperium in imperio,” di- 
rected by foreign councils, and ever unnatu- 
rally preponderating in its influence over the 
affairs of England's government. 

An Italian priest had assumed to himself the 
blasphemous title of “ Vicegerent” of the Al- 
mighty, and the infatuated nations of the earth 


bowed down before him, and acknowledged the | 


fearful claim. Why the Bishops of Rome, 
rather than those of Alexandria, Corinth, Con- 
stantinople, or Jerusalem, should have arro- 
gated to themselves this monstrous title, was 
not the question. The tree had grown up, and 
its branches darkly overshadowed the earth, 
and the roots thereof had spread far and wide, 
feeding on the vitals of distant lands. In Eng- 
land they had struck deeply into the soil ; they 
had entwined themselves in every establish- 
ment, political, moral, and religious. Their 
baneful effects might be felt, but no one was 
found bold or powerful enough to undertake the 
Herculean task of eradicating them. The 
soldier, reckless of all other danger, was so en- 
veloped in the clouds of oo that he 
dared not commence a warlike enterprise with- 
out the sanction of this priest or his emissaries. 
And the people were shrouded in that thick 
darkness of ignorance which is the vital air of 
superstition, and the nursing school for the 
children of error and the slaves of tyranny. 
Did Henry appear a character likely to 
achieve for his people a deliverance from this 
mental thraldom? Nothing seemed more im- 
probable. His ministers and his bosom friends 
were members of the church of Rome; and 
when the intrepid Luther dared to question her 
purity, the King of England threw down the 
gauntlet, and entered the lists of Controversy 
in defence of the Italian priest. Thus closely 
connected and personally identified with the 
cause of Rome, a title was bestowed upon 


Henry by her pontiff. That man, who pre- | 


sumptuously arrogated to himself the attribute 
of infallibility, was permitted, as though it 
were to prepare a bitter mockery of his claim, 
to hail, as “ Defender of the faith,” the king 
who was about to become its most implacable 
and most efficient enemy. 

As the day of England's deliverance draws 
nigh, we perceive gathering over the land a 


sea of clouds that seem impervious to a ray of | 


hope. Wolsey, a haughty aspirant even to the 


papal throne, is the minister, the confidant, the | 


bosom friend and constant companion, of the 
now licentious king. This able and plotting 
sycophant seems sedulously to have employed 
himself in administering to, and fanning, the 
flame of those fierce passions which were so 
shortly to break forth for his destruction. A 
youth of unbounded extravagance, and an al- 
most insane pursuit of selfish pleasure, led to 
their usual consequences in maturer life ; and 
Henry gradually sank into the character of Ca- 
tiline, “ alieni appetens, sui profusus,” coveting 
the wealth of others and prodigal of his own. 
It has been said of him, that “ he spared not 
man in his wrath, nor woman in his lust.” 
But Behemoth and Leviathan are in the 
hands of Him who created them. And when 
he had decreed that England should be freed 
from the heavy bondage of Papal tyranny— 


Bosworth Field. 






| when “ He arose to judgment, to save the meek 
of the earth,” then was it proved that “ the 
wrath of man should praise him, and the re- 
mainder thereof he would restrain.” 

Roused by the most ungovernable of human 
passions, unused to contradiction or disappoint- 
ment, the wrath of Henry raged like a furnace 

| Fierce and lawless lust drove him desperately 

headlong on to attack a power, the mere dread 
of whose displeasure had long been sufficient to 
paralyse the arm of the bravest. 

The glorious work had already commenced 
upon the Continent, when Henry in his wrath 
rent the veil which priesthood had drawn 
| around our island; and the light of rrurs, in 
| its most sacred form, burst upon our long-be- 
nighted country. The Hoty Vo.ivme with all 
its glorious revelations was no longer sealed 
The press had begun its mighty agency, and 
was used for the best of purposes. The minds 
of men were awakened to inquiry; and the 
land, relieved from the oppressor, sang with joy 
and gladness. And this stupendous work was 
wrought by the son of him who conquered at 
Bosworth Field. 

But his character was unfit for the comple- 
tion of that mighty task, the basis of which was 
** Peace on earth, and good-will toward men.” 
He likewise was gathered to his fathers; and 
the young and pious Edward, assisted by wise, 
and meek, and holy men, ran his brief career. 
“« The principal practices and tenets of the Ro- 
mish religion,’ says Hume, “ were now abo- 
lished, and the Reformation, such as it is en- 
joyed at present, was almost entirely completed 
in England.” 

But a severer lesson was in stor¢, in order to 
teach the value of their deliverance to our 
forefathers, who, like the children of Israel, 
when led out of the house of bondage, dared to 
murmur in the wilderness. 

The mild and good Edward was untimely 
snatched away by death; and Mary com- 
menced her reign of terror. Brief and bloody 
was her course. Again the Italian priest and 
his emissaries bore sway, and the vindictive 
spirit of his church was deeply imprinted on the 
minds of men by a succession of murders at 
which humanity shudders. Under the banner 
| of the cross, the emblem of that meek and 
lowly Ose who shed his own blood that mercy 
might be extended to mankind, the element of 
fire was called in; and the true spirit of the per- 
seeuting Romish creed was seared and burnt 
| into the polluted soil of our unhappy country, 
| in characters too deep and disgraceful ever 
to be eradicated from the memory of her sons. 

Yet, while these scenes were enacting, there 
sat one in loneliness and imprisonment, deeply 
studying the Holy Volume; and acquiring a 
degree of learning unusual for her sex; and 
drinking in knowledge, which she would pro- 
bably never have sought amid the splendour 
and gaiety of a court. To her was allotted the 

lorious completion of those great works which 
ver father and grandfather had commenced. 

For when Mary died, and Elizabeth mounted 

the throne, her subjects, still thrilling from be- 

neath the arm of the tormentor, sprang forward 
in wild joy at their deliverance, like birds re- 
leased from the fowler’s snare. 

From that time foreigners, and those under 
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foreign influence, were gradually banished from 
our councils; and the nation, undivided by 
contending parties, began a glorious and pro- 
gressive career, and became the envy of all 
surrounding lands. When attempts have since 
been made to give to the unnatural and foreign 
interests of Rome any representation in our 
— or voice in our councils, they have 

itherto been boldly withstood ;—and the last 
effort was the cause of a monarch’'s banishment 
from his throne and country with ignominy and 
contempt. 

To the reign of Elizabeth, likewise, belongs 
the proud glory of establishing the personal 
freedom of the peasant. On this subject we 
again quote the historian, lest it should be sup- 
posed that enthusiasm hurries us beyond the 
warrant of recorded facts. Hume, after speak- 
ing of the acts of Henry VII., avers, that 
** before the end of Elizabeth, the distinction of 
villain and freeman was totally, though insen- 
sibly, abolished,’ and that “ no person remain- 
ed in the state to whom the former laws could 
be applied.” 

Thus, though utterly unknown to the com- 
batants, the fate of civil, religious, and political 
liberty, for ages to come, hung upon the result 
of the battle of Bosworth Field. Blood had 
been shed in torrents. At the fight of Towton 
alone, a name scarcely remembered in history, 
the number of the slain amounted to near forty 
thousand. 

How insignificant and incompetent to pro- 
duce such mighty effects appeared the little ar- 
mament in Radmore plain! From the best ac- 
counts, the total number engaged on both sides 
did not exceed fourteen thousand men; and far 
the greater proportion had been summoned, as 
“villains,” to sacrifice life and limb, each by 
his own liege lord, on whatsoever side he might 
think fit to lead them. But, amid the storm of 
the battle on that day, their blood fell upon the 
earth, like the large drops of rain from the 
passing thunder-cloud of summer, to bring forth 
fruit in due season. 

Flushed with victory,and dreaming of nought 
but the increase of his own power and riches, 
the conqueror departed from the field. Then, 
instigated by avarice, ambition, and regard for 
his own personal security, he bent the neck of 
feudal tyranny, and opened the door of freedom 
to the oppressed. And then he died, and left 
an accumulated wealth, which opened every 
avenue of folly and extravagance, and vice, and 
intoxicating pleasure, to his young heir, who 
indulged therein till he had encircled himself, 
as it were, with a wall of fire. He was startled 
at the idea, that a church, professing to have 
the power of forgiving all sins, should, after so 
long conniving at, and assisting in, his nefa- 
rious course, dare to refuse to him the exertion 
of that power when most necessary for the 
gratification of his long-pampered appetites. 
Then, frantic with disappointment, he sprang 
forward, and the behest of a higher power was 
wrought by him in his fierce wrath, as the un- 
conscious lion, by the way side, slew the false 
prophet of Judah. 

We turn from the plain of Radmore, where 
the batile of Bosworth Field was fought, with 
the conviction that “true Lorp wrought a 

victory on that day ;” for the son and 
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grandchildren of the conqueror therein were 
the instruments in His hands of bestowing 
liberty to the subject, and freedom from foreign 
influence to the councils of our native land. 

Long may her sons preserve them both en- 
tire! May they ever carefully guard the bar- 
riers of our now perfected Bririsn constitution ' 
And, above all, may they never be so blinded as 
to place sentinels to guard the ramparts, who 
would glory in beholding the ENSIGN oF THE 
ENEMY streaming triumphant above THF c:TA- 
DEL! 

{Our readers will remember that Black- 
wood’s magazine has always been strongly op- 
posed to the concessions lately made to the 
Catholics of Great Britain and ireland. } 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE VICAR. 
AN EVERY DAY CHARACTER. 


Some years ago, ere Time and Taste 
Had turn’d our parish topsy-turvy, 
When Darnal Park was Darnal Waste, 

And roads as little known as scurvy, 
The man who lost his way between 

St. Mary’s Hill and Sandy Thicket, 
Was always shown across the Green, 

And guided to the Parson's wicket. 


Back flew the bolt of lissom lath ; 
Fair Margaret, in her tidy kirtle, 
Led the lorn traveller up the path, 
Through clean-clipt rows of box and myrtle: 
And Don and Sancho, Tramp and Tray, 
Upon the parlour steps collected, 
Wagg'd all their tails, and seem‘d to say, 
“ Our master knows you; you're expected.” 


Up rose the Reverend Dr. Brown, 
Up rose the Doctor's “ winsome marrow ;’ 
The Lady laid her knitting down, 
Her husband clasp'd his pondrous Barrow ; 
Whate’er the stranger's caste or creed, 
Pundit or Papist, saint or sinner, 
Ile found a stable for his steed, 
And welcome for himself, and dinner 


If, when he reach'd his journey’s end, 

And warm’d himself in court or college, 
He had not gain‘d an honest friend, 

And twenty curious scraps of knowledge ;— 
If he departed as he came, 

With no new light on love or liquor,— 
Good sooth, the traveller was to blame, 

And not the Vicarage, nor the Vicar 


His talk was like the stream which runs 
With rapid change from rocks to roses 
It slipp'd from politics to puns ; 
It pass'd from Mahomet to Moses 
Beginning with the laws which keep 
The planets in their radiant courses, 
And ending with some precept deep 
For dressing eels, or shoeing horses 


He was a shrewd and sound divine, 

Of loud Dissent the mortal terror ; 
And when by dint of page and line, 

He ’stablish'd Truth, or startled Error, 
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The Baptist found him far too deep; 

The Deist sigh'd with saving sorrow, 
And the lean Levite went to sleep, 

And dream ’d of tasting pork to-morrow. 


His sermon never said or show’d 
That Earth is foul, that Heaven is gracious, 
Without refreshment on the road 
From Jerome, or from Athanasius: 
And sure a righteous zeal inspired 
The hand and head that penn’d and plann'd 
them ; 
For all who understood admired, 
And some who did not understand them. 


He wrote too, in a quiet way, 
Small treatises, and smaller verses ; 
And sage remarks on chalk and clay, 
And hints to noble Lords and nurses; 
True histories of last year’s ghost, 
Lines to a ringlet, or a turban ; 
And trifles for the Morning Post, 
And nothings for Sylvanus Urban. 


He did not think all mischief fair, 
Although he had a knack of joking; 
He did not make himself a bear, 
Although he had a taste for smoking: 
And when religious sects ran mad, 
He held, in spite of all his learning, 
That if a man’s belief is bad, 
It will not be improved by burning. 


And he was kind, and loved to sit 

In the low hut or garnish'd cottage, 
And praise the farmer's homely wit, 

And share the widow’s homelier pottage : 
At his approach complaint grew mild ; 

And when his hand unbarred the shutter, 
The clammy lips of Fever smiled 

The welcome, which they could not utter. 


He always had a tale for me 
Of Julius Cesar, or of Venus; 
From him I learn’d the rule of three, 
Cat's cradle, leap-frog, and Que genus 
I used to singe his powder’d wig, 
To steal the staff he put such trust in; 
And make the puppy dance a jig, 
When he began to quote Augustin. 


Alack the change! in vain I look 

For haunts in which my boyhood trifled 
The level lawn, the trickling brook, 

The trees { climb’d, the beds | rifled : 
The church is larger than before ; 

You reach it by a carriage entry ; 
It holds three hundred people more ; 

And pews are fitted up for gentry. 


Sit in the Vicar’s seat: you'll hear 
The doctrine of a gentle Johnian, 
Whose hand is white, whose tone is clear, 
Whose praise is very Ciceronean. 
Where is the old man laid ?—look down, 
And construe on the slab before yon, 
Hic jacet 
Geuretacs Brows, 
Vir nulla non donandus lauru. ®. 


| 


From Blackwood's Magazine 


SKETCHES ON THE ROAD IN 
IRELAND. 
Ir was on a bright beautiful morning in the 
latter end of the month of April, that Edward 
O'Neill shut up the windows and locked the 


| door of his chambers in Trinity College, Dub- 











lin, and, calling a porter to attend him with his 
portmanteau, set off to take his place upon the 
public coach which passed through the village 
of F , in the county of Wicklow. The 
man is not to be envied who is too proud, or 
too ill-humoured, to enjoy the outside of a 
post-coach on a fine morning, when the sky is 
clear, the breeze fresh, the trees covered with 
young leaves, and thousands of birds singing 
in the hedges. We make a special exception, 
however, in favour of the unlucky wight whose 
morning's drive is but the end of his night's 
journey, when, after a long contest with cold, 
and sleep, and the danger of tumbling off, he 
nods in drowsy weariness, unable to lift his 
aching eyelids to the reviving san. This is 
most horrible, and second only to sea-sickness ; 
but let a man mount to his seat after a good 
night's sleep, and, resolved to be in good-hu- 
mour, even with Bagmen, let him thank God 
with a merry heart for the blessed sunshine 
and this “ age of improvement,’ when coaches 
travel some nine miles an hour, and his spirits 
will rise, and his enthusiasm about breakfast 
wax greater and greater as he dashes along. 
This, at least, ought to be the case, if the 
traveller be sound wind and limb, and have no 
special occasion of love, or grief, or debt, to 
trouble him. In Ireland, the carriage of men’s 
animal spirits is set upon much lighter and 
more elastic springs than in England, and, 
therefore, the outside of a coach, in a fine 
morning, is there generally a sociable merry 
place, the leader of the sport being, for the 
most part, the driver of the horses, who, how- 
ever tight a rein he may keep over his steeds, 
never thinks it necessary to bridle his own 
mirth, and uses the lash of his wit much oftener 
than that of his whip. 

Mr. O'Neill, whom it is to be hoped this lit- 
tle digression about morning coach-travelling 
has not caused to be quite forgotten, mounted 
the coach-box, and was soon joined by the 
“ Jehu,’ whose appearance, to be understood 
by the English reader, must be described as 
well negatively as affirmatively. He was pot, 
then, a heavy, slow, ale-swollen man, with 
neck involved in huge convolutions of cotton 
shawls, with body guarded by a seven-fold shield 
of coats, and hands enveloped in gloves, thick 
as the hide of a buffalo, and who seldom opens 
his lips, except to talk to, or of, his horses ; 
but he was an active looking, middle-aged 
man, with a ruddy face and a quick merry 
eye, and with nothing professional in his dress 
beyond a box-coat, and a bat with a brim of 
rather more than ordinary dimensions. 

* I'm proud to see your honour this mornin’,” 
said he to O'Neill, as he took the reins with one 
hand, and touched his hat with the other. 
“‘ Goin’ down to the Vale, sir, | suppose ?” 

* Yes, Jerry,” replied the young gentleman, 
“and a pleasant drive I hope we shall have.” 

‘* Plaze God, Sir,” said Jerry, as he laid his 
































whip across the horses; and away they dash- 
ed through the magnificent square of Ste- 
phen’s Green, and proceeded out of town by 
the direct south road, which passes along by 
the sea-shore, sometimes hidden from it by the 
intervening houses and gardens, but more fre- 
quently commanding a view of the beautiful 
bay. with the promontory of Howth standing 
out into the wide sea, its rugged cliffs looking, 
in the distance, soft and blue as the sky above 
them, and the sea stretching out far beyond, 
with vessels becoming visible on the verge of 
the horizon, or in these modern times, a dark 
speck of cloud, indicating the distant smoke of 
a steamer. O'Neill, who had an eye and a 
taste for scenic beauty, was too fully occupied 
with the view before him to take much notice 
of Jerry's familiar salutations to all the com- 
mon people he met upon the road, whether ac- 
quaintances or not; and as an Irish coachman, 
no mere than other men, likes to throw away 
his joke, except when there is some one to en- 
joy and applaud his humour, Jerry contented 
himself with a “God speed you, neighbour,” 
and whistled his favourite air of “ Planxty Con- 
nor. 

As soon, however, as our student desisted 
from studying the beautiful and turned to the 
picturesque, Jerry began to seek materials for 
his jokes, as well for his own entertainment as 
that of his company; and the first thing which 
hit his fancy was a lean and sorry cow, driven 
along the road by an old man, whose appear- 
ance in a more fastidious country than poor old 
Ireland would have excited some surprise. He 
was an old man, and tall, with a spare, healthy- 
looking face, which bore manifest indication of 
having encountered every variety of weather ; 
his loose uncombed grey hair escaped from be- 
neath a head-piece of felt, with half a rim, 
which had, perhaps some twenty years before, 
been a black hat, but was now of undefinable 
shape and colour. His body was enveloped in 
a long loose threadbare brown great-coat, or 
jock, secured round his waist by a small hay 
rope; his breeches were open at the knees, and 
the old grey worsted stockings, of which the 
foot parts were utterly worn away, were wrin- 
kled down, leaving the upper part of his legs 
bare; and on his feet were old, but still un- 
broken brugues, which were partly filled with 
hay, to serve the office of the stocking feet, 
which had melted away. Thus dressed, the 
figure moved alon;. with a strong black-thorn 
stick in his hand, in a slow swinging trot, 
something between a walk and a lazy run, and 
occasionally talked to his cow, in a language 
which, doubtless, the quadruped and himself 
understood very well, but which, not being a 








written language, we cannot present to our 
readers 

“God save you, Pat,” shouted the coach- 
man, with a strength of voice which showed 
that his lungs had not suffered from his life of 
hardship on the road.—** God save you kindly,” 
rejoined the Cow-compeller. 

“Where did you stale (steal) that cow?” 
said Jerry. “ Divil a use in tellin’ you,” said | 
the man ; “ for such a born rogue as you are, | 
wouldn't be let within a mile of the place.” | 

' 


” 


* Faith, an iv it was goin’ to stale a baste I 
was,” said Jerry, with a good-humoured grin, 
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“ it's not the likes of that I'd be afther takin’. 
How much would you ax for her skin? an’ be 
me sowl! you might sell the rest of her for 
ould bones.” 

“ Maybe,” rejoined the man, “ if I was bred 
up to thieven’ an’ stalein, like you, I'd have 
been ‘cute enough to take the best; but it’s 
well to get any thing these hard times.” 

“ Well, Pat,” said Jerry, “ you're always a 
hearty ould fellow, at any rate. How is the 
woman that owns you ?’* 

This last question was one of mere polite- 
ness, for before there was time to answer it, 
Jerry whipped on his horses, which he had suf- 
fered to walk while he held his colloquy with 
the man of the cow. 

There sat behind O'Neill, upon the top of 
the coach, a stout Englishman, with a greasy 
face, who was taking down some patterns of 
Sheffield ware to make sales in Wexford, and 
this being his first journey in Ireland, he listen- 
ed with surprise and apparent horror to the 
conversation we have just recited. “Is not 
this a dreadful country, sir?” said he, turning 
toa man who sat beside him, with the lower 
part of his face sunk within his ample neck- 
cloth—* Is not this a dreadful country, where 
such a conversation as that which we have just 
heard passes as nothing extraordinary?” ‘The 
man whom he addressed happened to be fast 
asleep, and therefore made no reply ; but giv- 
ing a somnolent nod at the time, which buried 
his nose yet deeper within his neckcloth, and 
caused a simultaneous snort, the Englishman 
received this asa sign of concurrence of opi- 
nion and proceeded.—* That the man was a 
thief, any one would have suspected from mere- 
ly looking at him; but to have the effrontery 
to admit, or, at all events, not to deny, that he 
had stolen the animal, shows such a contempt 
of all law and propriety, as, bad as the country 
is, I could not have expected. I should really 
like to give information to some magistrate, 
but I suppose if I did, some of this fellow’s com- 
panions would shoot me from behind a hedge.’ 
—‘ It’s true for you,” said the speaker, sudden- 
ly awaking with a jerk of the coach, and per- 
ceiving that his companion had been addressing 
him, but without having the least notion of 
what he had been saying. 

The coachman turned round to the English- 
man, with a look in which contempt and hu- 
mour were curiously blended, and then address- 
ed O'Neill in a low voice—* Be my sowl, sir, 
there’s the best joke of all; the English gen- 
tleman behind us thinks it's in earnest we wor 
I wish your honour ‘id help me to take a pro- 
per rset out of him.” 

“| would be a bad assistant, Jerry,” said 
O'Neill; “I must leave him entirely in your 
hands; and if any one can make fun of him, 
you will.”—* To be sure, your honour, I love 


| a bit of sport as well as another,” said Jerry ; 


“but sure, sir. you could just say Yes, or No, 
as if it was talking to you I was.’"—* Well, 
well,” replied our student, whose failing was 


‘that he did not know how to refuse.—‘ Ill as 


sist so far, if that willdo.”’ Nothing could de. 





* A common phrase for a poor man's wife 
? “ Rise,’—hoax, or banter 
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light Jerry more than an opportunity to show 


his dexterity in taking a ‘“‘rise,”’ as he called it, | 


out of the serious Englishman, and he lost no 
time in earrying his plan into execution. 
“Your honour didn’t hear,” he continued, 
raising his voice, so that those behind could 
distinctly hear him, “ of what happened to the 
two English gintlemen that came down this 


way last week *"—* No,” said O Neill, taking | 
up his subordinate part, “ but I suppose you | 


inean to tell me."—* O thin, it won't take long 
to tell,’ resumed Jerry. “ Jt was takin’ a bit 
of a walk they wor, outside the town of Wex- 
ford, and some one axed them, would they go 
and look at a private still; an’ fools they wor, 
to be sure, to go; but whin they did, and they 
got thim down below where the still was, they 
brought a tub of whiskey behind, and steeped 
the skirts of the gintlemen’s coats in it, while 
they were lookin’ on; an’ thin, what did they 
do but set fire to them, an’, be me sowl, a pur- 
ty pair they made of them. Before the coats 
was off, their backs was as brown an’ as crisp 
as the outside of a piece of roast pork. 
“Monstrous savages!” muttered the Eng- 


lishman to himself, half in wrath and half in | 


fear; while Jerry fidgeted in his seat in ecstasy 
to perceive that his story had not failed of the 
intended effect. 

“And what was the consequence?” said 
O'Neill, smiling at the tale the man had in- 
vented in a moment. 

* Faith, sir, the Englishmen couldn't per- 
caive the joke, but thought it was in earnest 
they wor; so they wint and complained to a 
justice, an’ Jem Sullivan's still was tuk (taken), 
an’ they wor goin’ to take himself, only he es- 
caped. The wickedest divil in all the country 
the same Jem Sullivan is; an’ he swears if he 
ketches an Englishman comin’ into this coun- 
try agin, he'll surely take revinge on him.” 

Here the coach stopped to change horses ; 





and Jerry, as he drank his glass of whiskey in- | 


side the window of the public-house where 
they stopped, almost shook himself to pieces 


with laughter when he saw the Englishman | 
quietly unstrap his portmanteau, which was | 


on the top of the coach, and taking therefrom 
a small pair of pistols, deposit them in the pock- 
ets of his great-coat. 


“Why, Jerry,” said O'Neill, as he entered | 


the room where the coachman was, “ your 


story will frighten that poor man out of his | 


wits; I should not be surprised if he were to 


turn about and go home, without transacting | 


his business. You had better tell him it was 
all a humbug 


“Is it me, sir?” said Jerry. “O no faith; 


an'if I did, it’s himself that would’nt bilieve , 
me, but think | wanted to decaive him into | 


some harm. If he does go back sure, the de- 
vil set his fut after him! some one that is'nt so 
great a fool ‘il] come after him an’ get his cus- 
tom. Christ Jasus. sir 
vellin’ wid pistols, on the top of a coach in the 
open daylight. 


* Perhaps,’ rejoined O'Neill, “ you are not 


the first who has amused himself with taking 
‘a rise outof the man, andjif he takes all 
jokes as much in earnest as he takes yours, it 
ts no wonder that he should fee! alarmed. 

* | would’nt be an Englishman for the world, | 


only think of him tra- | 


sir,’ said Jerry, as he laid down his glass; “ di- 
vil a word they spake, but it’s as exact as if 
they wor readin’ it out of a book, an’ as sarious 
as if they were afore the priest. I'd die ina 
month, sir, if I was’nt to have a bit of fun some- 
times.” 

“ Ay,” said O'Neill, “ we have the advantage 
of them in mirth, but they have the advantage 
of us in steadiness—And now the horses are 
out, Jerry, we had better mount again. I see 
they've got a troublesome leader there, that 
will give you something else to do for the next 
stage than invent comical lies ;—but was that 
all a lie, from beginning to end, that you told 
about the private still ?”’ 

** Half and half, sir,” said Jerry, “ like sai- 
lor's grog. There wasa private still found, 
sure enough, an’ a bit of a row; an’ Jem Sul- 
livan gave the informer a tip of his shillelagh 
over the head, that bothered him a little, so 
Jem was obleeged to cut an run.” 

‘ Did he hurt the. man seriously ?” 
O'Neill. 

“ By my sowl,” said Jerry, “ you may take 
your oath, sir, he made him feel that 'twasn't 
ticklin’ him wid a feather he was—but he was 
only kilt, as many a better man was before ;— 
he'll be well enough come Donnybrook fair.” 

They now mounted the box again, while the 
Englishman sharply expressed his anger at the 
delay, and the unnecessary time they had 
wasted in changing horses. 

“ Never mind, sir,” said the coachman, 
“ there's a leader will bring us in, in good time, 
whether we will or no, barrin’ she upsets the 
coach, the wicked divil, bad luck to her!” 

‘** No danger of that, | hope,” said the Eng- 
lishman, with an alarmed look. 

* Plaze God,” rejoined Jerry, drily; “ but we 
can't tell always what's before us, sir, as the 
blind man said when he walked over his mo- 
ther.” 

They now drove rapidly and silently along 
for some time, Jerry's attention being suth- 
ciently engaged by his troublesome horse, in 
the management of which he showed no small 
professional skill]. As they reached the corner 
of a private road leading off to the right,on the 
man of the deep cravat, laying bis hand upon 
Jerry's shoulder, but without speaking a word, 
the horses were drawn up, and the man de- 
scended from the coach. He nodded his head 
to the coachman, indicating by the gesture 
the direction in which he was about to proceed, 
and was replied to by a “ God speed you” from 
Jerry ; and then the man, who had till now ap- 
peared a heavy, stupid, sleepy person, seemed 
suddenly to acquire a wonderful activity. A 
five-barred, gate was placed across the little 
road into which he turned; laying one hand 
upon the upper rail of this, he vaulted over it 
without the least apparent difficulty, and pro- 
ceeded rapidly towards the acclivity of a moun- 
tain path which lay before him. 

“ Do you know who that man is?” said 
O'Neill. “ {thought till now he was some lazy 
Wexford shopkeeper, who had been up in Dub- 
lin making purchases; but he seems to have 
recovered his activity very suddenly.” Jerry 
evaded a direct reply, and said he supposed he 
was some of the * mountain people. '—“I ra- 
ther think,” said O'Neill, “that it was his ob- 
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ject to keep himself concealed as we came 
along, for he contrived to keep his face so bu- 
ried in his cravat, that I did not see the whole 
of it during our journey, and I doubt whether I 
should know him again, were I to meet him 
with his face uncovered.” 

“ Maybe he’s in some trouble,” said Jerry, 
significantly. 

They travelled along without farther re- 
mark, until they reached the inn where the 
coach halted for breakfast, and the travellers 
found a board set out with those substantial 
eomforts which a morning's drive makes so 
agreeable. Not that an Irish breakfast can 
boast of the variety of a Scotch one, or the 
niceness of arrangement of an English one ; 
but there was a cold round of beef, of formida- 
ble dimensions, and there would be mustard, 
when it was made. Eggs there were innu- 
merable, and abundance of milk, and the pro- 
mise of tea when the kettle boiled. “ It's just 
bilin,’ sir,” said the waiter, the plain English 
of which phrase is, that there are some grounds 
for the expectation that it will boil within the 
next quarter of an hour. The Englishman 
awaited the advent of the boiling water in sul- 
len silence, making all the while deliberate as- 
saults upon the symmetry of the beef, while 
the rest of the company talked, laughed, swore, 
and took revenge upon the eggs. Tea was 
however provided, and breakfast, like all other 
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things, came to an end. Purses were now put | 


in requisition, and the Englishman, after pay- 
ing his coin, and placing his hand upon his side- 
pocket as ifto ascertain that something he ex- 
pected to find there was all safe, grew suddenly 
pale, and ran out of the room with more ala- 
crity than he had hitherto displayed. He soon 


returned in a state of agitation which it was | 


impossible to behold without being deeply af- 
fected. The alarm and distress which make 
an Irishman stamp, and rave, and exhaust him- 
self in physical exertion, do not perhaps awakea 


sympathy so much, because they are not really | 
so dangerous to the individual, as the deep and | 


silent struggles of a calmer temperament. 
The face of the Englishman, when he returned 
to the parlour of the inn, was colourless as the 
visage of a dead man, a cold perspiration trick- 
led from his forehead, and a slight tremor 
shook his frame from head to foot. He stated, 
however, distinctly and intelligibly, that he 
had been robbed of his pocket-book, containing 
2 large sum of money. 

Robbed!” said O'Neill, “how do you 
mean ?”’ 

“ My pocket-book has been taken from me,” 
said the man, “ and,” added he, in a faltering 
voice, which showed how distressful was the 
struggle between his alarm and habitual firm- 
Ress, “ it contained a thousand pounds in Bank 
of England post-bills. Good God!” he conti- 
nued, “ what had I best do?” 

“ Tell me what are the circumstances,” said 
O'Neill, partaking of the agitation whieh a na- 
tural sympathy excites on such occasions ; ‘“ [ 
am astonished at what you say, and do not un- 
¢erstand you.” 














































with the intention of despatching them from 
Wexford or Waterford, where I am going, to 
one of our partners whu is at Bristol. My poe- 
ket-book I put in my portmanteau, which was 
strapped upon the coach almost under my own 
arm, but overhearing a conversation between 
you and the coachman, from which I inferred 
there was personal danger to be apprehended 
by an Englishman travelling in this part of the 
country, | opened my portmanteau at the last 
stage, and took out my pistols, and I think my 
pocket-book also. I know I intended to do so, 
but being a little alarmed at the time, I cannot 
positively recollect whether I did or not. But 
it is gone—I have it not—it is not in the port- 
manteau. Good God!” he exclaimed again, 
violently striking his pale forehead, “ what 
ought Ito do? The property is not my own, 
sir, but that of my employers,” he continued, 
“ of which it was my duty to have taken better 
care—I can never repay it, and—I havea wife 
and children. 1 and they are utterly ruined!” 

It seemed as if the man’s brain would have 
burst from the intensity of his emotion, but the 
mention of his children saved him; the tears 
spouted from his eyes, and he became calm. 
O'Neill now bitterly repented him of even the 
slight share which he had had in the fiction 
which had alarmed this poor Englishman, and 
thrown hiin off his guard. His heart smote 
him as he recollected, that, if instead of join- 
ing in and enjoying the joke played off upon 
the man. he had given him some rational infor- 
mation about the country in which he was tra- 
velling, his portmanteau would in all probabi- 
lity not have been opened, and all this loss and 
misery would not have occurred. Anxious, 
however, to do every thing possible, to repair 
a misfortune in which he could not help accus- 
ing himself of having had some share, he care- 
fully inquired into the circumstances of the 
disappearance of the pocket-book, respecting 
which the poor man who had lost it still gave 
the same account, and still persisted in his be- 
lief that it was stolen. 

“ Are you quite certain you brought it from 
Dublin?” said O'Neill 

“ Quite certain,’ replied the man; “and that 
it was the first thing I saw in my portmanteau 
when I opened it at the last stage.” 

“Could it then have been taken from your 
portmanteau while you were at breakfast?” 

«“ No,” he replied; “1am every thing but 
quite certain, that [ took it out of my pertman- 
teau and put it into my pocket. If I had not 
been under that impression, I would have 
brought my portmanteau with me into the 
room. As it was, the coach was drawn up be- 
fore the windows, opposite to which I sat at 
breakfast, and I would have seen if any one had 
opened the portmanteau then.” 

“ How then could the pocket-book have 
gone ?>—Who could have stolen it from you?” 

“ | know not,” said the man; “but I know 
it is gone,” he continued, relapsing into his 
former miserable tone—* There was a man sat 
by me on the coach, who left us suddenly.” 

“ Ay, so there was,” said O'Neill, “1 should 


“ Thad large accounts to collect in Dublin,” | have thought of that ; and there was something 


said the man, “ my business was not finished 
espe | evening until it was too late for the 
post, I put bills in my pecket-book, 





suspicious about him too.” P 
“ Coach ready, gintlemin,” said Jerry, put- 
ting his head half in at the door. 
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“ We cannot go on, Jerry,” said O'Neill,— 
“nor you neither. You must get some one to 
drive the coach the rest of the way, and re- 
main with us. This gentleman has lost his 
pocket-book, with a large sum of money in it, 
and we shall perhaps require your assistance to 
investigate the matter.” 

Jerry at first hesitated about giving up the 
care of his coach to another ; but on the assur- 
ance of O'Neill, whose father was a man of 
some consequence in the country, that he 
would bear him harmless, another man was got 
to assume the reins, and Jerry was stmmoned 


to the parlour. He was closely interrogated by | 


O'Neill respecting the man who had departed 
from the coach on the road, but either could or 
would give no information about him ; but he 
always evaded a direct ay or no answer to the 
questions put to him 

*“ Have you got any county magistrates in 
this kingdom,” said the Englishman, “as we 
have in England’ We ought to take the regu- 
lar course, if there are such persons.” . 

* Yes,’ said O'Neill ;—** Mr. Roberts, a par- 
ticular friend of my father’s, and with whom I 
am acquainted, is a magistrate of the county, 
and lives within a mile of this ; and if you ap- 
prove of it, we will go before him 

But it was evident this regular method of 
proceeding did not meet with the approbation 
of Jerry —* 'Pon my sowl, gintlemin,’” said he, 
** not in the laste doubtin’ but you know best; 
but the divi! a use I see in your goin afore a 
magistrate about a pocket-book that's lost, an 
that himself can know no more about than one 
of the horses in the stable without—beggin’ 
his honour’s worship’s pardon, for comparin 
him to a brute baste 

“The gintlemin,” were, however, of a dif- 
ferent opinion ; and to the magistrate they 
went, taking Jerry along with them. They 
were received with much politeness by Mr. 
Roberts, who sympathized in the distress of 
the poor man who had lost the money, with 
conak more warmth of feeling than an English 
magistrate would have probably expressed, 
whatever he might have felt. O'Neiil told 
him the story of the man who had come down 
with them from Dublin, and of his having left 
them just about the time that it appeared most 
probable the pocket-book had been lost. 

* What does your coachman say about him?” 
said the magistrate. “These kind of people 
generally know something of one another 

O'Neill said they had already interrogated 
hum unsuccessfully 

“ | am a more practised hand at this kind of 
examination than you, my young friend,” said 
the magistrate, “ We will have your coachman 
in, if you please, and see what he has to say.” 

Jerry was ushered in, making his best bow, 
vet with an uneasy air, as if he would have 
been much better pleased to have been left out 
in the inquiry 

“ Your name, my good friend,” said the ma- 
gistrate 

* Jerry Kavanagh, your honour.” 

“Who was that friend of yours, that you 
drove down to Fox's-gate this morning *” 

“ How should I know, your honour,” said 
Jerry, * more than I know any other strange 


passenger?" 





“ Answer me my questions first,’’ said the 
magistrate, “and | will answer you any ques- 


| tions with great pleasure afterwards ; but one 








is enough to ask questions at a time, Jerry.” 

“ Jt’s true for your honour,” said Jerry, look- 
ing a little disconcerted. 

“ As this is a serious business, I must put 
you on your oath,” said the magistrate ; and 
the oatli, truly to answer to such questions as 
should be asked him, was duly administered to 
Jerry Kavanagh. 

Now tell me ay or no,” continued the ma- 
gistrate, “ whether you know who the man 
was who left you this morning at Fox's-gate °"’ 

‘ 1 do not,” said Jerry. 

“ Nor where he was going, when he left 
you 

‘ No , 

“ And you know nothing about this gentle- 
man’s pocket-book °"’ 

“ By the vartue of my oath,” said Jerry, 
kissing the book, which he sti!] held in his 
hand, “no more than the child unborn.” 

* Tam very much afraid, sir,’ said the ma- 
gistrate, addressing the Englishman, “ that we 
can make nothing of this business at present ; 
but I shall institute every inquiry that I possi- 
bly can to recover your property, ifit has been 
stolen or lost, which indeed I must say I think 
more probable ; and, in the mean time, you 
will take the precaution of writing to the per- 
son from whom you purchased your post-bills, 
to ascertain, if possible, the numbers, and have 
them stopped —And now, Kavanagh,” he con- 
tinued, addressing the coachman, “as I have 
you here, | want your assistance in another 
matter. You know Sullivan, whose private 
still was discovered the other day in Wexford, 
and who got off, after committing a serious as- 
sault ?” 

“ O yes, to be sure, your honour, I know,” 
said Jerry —* that is, | mane to say, your ho- 
nour, I’ve heerd of him often and often.” 

“ Well, but his person—you know his per- 
son, do you not? 

« T cannot say that I do,” replied Jerry. 

“ You may know him then,” said the magis- 
trate, “by a tremendous scar on Iris lower left 
jaw. I have had information within a day or 
two that he was in Dublin, and about to come 
down this way again. If you should fall in 
with him in your travels, let me know, and 
give a hint to Byrne, the constable—He's on 
the look-out for him at the inn that you just 
now came from.” 

“ It’s myself that will, your honour,” said 
Jerry, but muttered to himself, as he left the 
room.—* The divil recave the same Tim Ry- 
an's sowl. If ever I tip him a hint, it’s wid the 
but-end of a black-thorn stick I'll do it.” 

Mr. Roberts pressed O'Neill to stay with 
him, but he was now too much interested in 
the affairs of the unhappy Englishman to leave 
him, while there was any chance of doing an 
thing for him. He was not quite satisfied, 
either, about the strange man, of whom Jerry 
had denied all knowledge; and he therefore 
declined the magistrate’s invitation, and sought 
out Jerry, that he might have a private expla- 
nation of his doubts. 

“ Jerry,” he said, “I tell you plainly, I am 
not satisfied that you have told the truth about 




















the stranger who quitted us so quietly and 
jumped over the gate. I thought by your man- 
ner in the morning, that you knew something 
about him which you did not choose to tell; 
and though I saw you take your oath, and de- 
clare that you did not know him, I watched you 
closely, and perceived a reluctance in your 
manner that you must explain to me.”’ 

“ Why, then,” said Jerry, “if it was any 
thing that concarned you, Masther Ned, sure 
I'd be long sorry not to tell you every thing, 
as if it was my own child I was talking to; but 
sure it can’t signify to you, here or there, who 
the poor man was, that you never saw before, 
and won't, maybe, ever see again.” 

‘I tell you it does signify to me, Jerry, and 
if you know any thing of him, you must tell 
me. 

“ Well, then, I'll tell you,” said Jerry, “ it 
was Sullivan, the very man we wor tellin’ the 
story about, an’ that Mr. Roberts, a while ago, 
was biddin’ me look after, as if I was goin’ to 
make a spy of myself.” 

“ Good heavens! and how could you deny 
so solemnly that you knew any thing about 
him?” 

* Deny !—D’ye think, sir, 1 was goin’ to turn 
informer 2” 

* But, my God! your oath—the oath that 
you took before the magistrate ?—Is it nothing 
to perjure yourself?” 

“ | committed no parjury. Masther Edward,” 
said Jerry. ‘“ We can be cute enough for the 
magistrate sometimes in that way, an’ it wasn't 
for nothing I spent three mouths in Wexford 
jail, when I helped my cousin to carry off Biddy 
Reilly—bad luck to them both, that left me in 
the lurch—I larned there how to bamboozle 
the magistrate about an oath, when I didn't 
want to tell what he wanted to know; and so 
to-day I took no oath, till I was axed about 
the pocket-book, and that I swore about true 
enough.” 

* What do you mean, sir?” said O'Neill, an- 
grily. “ Did Ijnot see you take the oath at the 
commencement ?” 

‘Don't be angry, Masther Edward,” said 
Jerry ; ‘I didn’t kiss the book at all at all the 
first time—I only kissed the cuff of my coat, 
when they thought I kissed the book.” 

“ Jerry, you are a scoundrel !"’ said O'Neill, 
“ and I shall this instant go to the magistrate, 
and have you punished for this villany.” 

The man betrayed no symptom of anger 
at this rebuke, but his eye grew moist, and his 
voice softened to a tone almost of tenderness, 
as he answered the young gentleman. 

“ Masther Edward,” he said, “ my mother 
nursed your father afore I was born, an’ it isn’t 
you that ‘id bring your father’s foster-brother 
to disgrace, and break the heart of his ould mo- 
ther. More than that, I’ve tould you what I 
needn't have tould you, unless | liked; an’ 
though I'm no gintleman, | know what honor 
manes too well to think that you'd take advan- 
tage of what I said myself, against myself. I 
did nothing but what [couldn't help doin’, un- 
jess I turned informer ; and that I'll never do, 
while my name's Jerry Kavanagh.” 

There is an earnestness about the lower 
Irish—a throwing of their heart into the mat- 


ter, and an emphatic expression of language, 
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and voice, and gesture, which, even when ex- 
erted in the wrong, it is difficult to resist. The 
purpose of O'Neill was changed, and he con- 
tented himself with a strong reprobation of the 
man’s pernicious notion, that he incurred an 
disgrace by telling the truth, when legally call- 
ed upon to do so. 

“It's true for you, sir,” said Jerry, when 
O'Neill had finished his harangue ; “ an’ in the 
regard of the quality,” there's no denyin’ what 
you say. But sure, sir, the poor people must 
stand by one another, or they could'nt live at 
all. Every one hates an informer, an’ would’nt 
go either to his wake or his berrin.”’ 

Jerry’s mind was made up upon this point, 
and O'Neill's arguments were of no avail. 

He now turned his attention once more to 
the recovery of the Englishman's money, and 
stated to Kavanagh the probability that Sulli- 
van had contrived, by some means to steal it, 
and the necessity that therefore existed, for 
having him taken up. 

“The divil a bit of it he stole, no more than 
I did,” said Jerry,emphatically ; “ an’ I'll make 
bould to say, no more than yourself did. I 
know him well, an’ he’s not the man for sucha 
turn. I'l] tell you what, sir, if the Englishman 
has lost the money at all,—an’ though they 
say the English mostly tell truth,—I wouldn't 
like to swear he has lost; you may be sure it 
wasn’t stole, but dropped some way, or shook 
out of his little walise.” 

“1 am inclined to think so myself,” said 
O'Neill; “ but tell me where is this Sullivan 
to be found. 1 promise you not to give him 
into the hands of the officers of justice; but I 
shall leave no means untried to get this man's 
pocket-book and its contents back for him, if it 
be possible; and as Sullivan was beside him 
when he opened his portmanteau, there isa 
chance that it may have fallen into his hands.” 

Jerry protested once more, that if it had, 
Sullivan would have given it out of his hands 


| forthwith to the right owner; but to satisfy 


O'Neill, he accurately described to him the situa- 
tion of Sullivan's present dwelling, which the 
young gentleman the more easily understood, 
as his grousing expeditions had made him fa- 
miliar with all the mountain district of the 
neizhbourhood. 

The day was spent in fruitless inquiries—no 
tidings ef the lost property could be obtained. 
O Neill, whose conscience still reproached bin 
as being in some sort accessory to the misfor- 
tune, and whose goodness of heart made him 
participate deeply in the extreme distress of 
the poor Englishman, still remained with him, 
and after he went to rest in the inn where they 
had stopped in the morning, the impression 
grew upon him stronger and stronger, that 
some good would result from seeing Sullivan, 
who had been the only companion of the Eng- 
lishman upon his part of the coach. 

Even a few hours’ sleep did not banish this 
impression from his mind; and shortly after 
dawn, he dressed himself, and actually set 
forth alone, to seek this man in his dwellin 
amongst the mountains. The spot dened 





+4 The quality,” are words used by the low- 
er orders of the Irish, to denote the gentry, or 
upper orders. 
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to him was only about eight miles distant from 
the inn, and it was still early when he began to 
ascend from the bottom of a deep zien towards 
a cleft about half-way up the mountain's side, 
where the habitation he sought had been de- 
scribed to be. The morning was remarkably 
fresh and clear, and the small thatched cabins, 
very thinly scattered upon the mountain’s side, 
seemed almost so near, that a strong arm might 
have cast a stone to them; yet their extreme 


minuteness of size, and the smoothness of their | 


outlines, showed, that they must still be ata 


great distance from the eye. Round lumps of 


granite held up their storm-beaten fronts above 
the heath and fern which encompassed their 


base ; and here and there were little patches of 


herbage, that were nibbled at by little wild so- 
litary mountain-sheep, which, as they heard 
the approaching step of O'Neill, scampered 
higher up the ascent, and at safe distance 


looked down with curious eye upon the stran- | 


ger. 


And now O'Neill entered the cleft, which | 
seemed to have been made in times long past, | 


by some huge mountain torrent, that had work- 
ed for itself a deep and rocky channel, at the 
bottom of which there still flowed a little moun- 
tain river of the clearest water. The stream 


was driven into ten thousand irregularities by | 


the lumps of rough granite scattered in its 
channel, through which the water toiled its 
way with ceaseless murmur. 


Here it dropped down like an infant water- | 
fall, between two tall pieces of rock, with just | 


a crevice to let it pass—there, it wheeled and 
foamed round a broad flat stone; and in some 


places the blocks of granite were so placed as | 


to form a little basin, in which the crystal 
water was collected, and from which it gushed 


away like a living thing, delighted to escape to | 
| apron, entreated O Neill to sit down for a mi- 


play. In some places, the sides of this narrow 
ravine displayed nothing but the bare rock, 
and in others, the rock was concealed by old 


the door, and began to consider what he was to 
do and say, that the hopelessness of his expedi- 
tion occurred to his mind, and the extreme im- 
probability that any benefit could arise from it. 
He even had thoughts of turning about and re- 
tracing his steps, but this idea he gave up as 
soon as formed, and determined that as be had 
come so far, he would endeavour to see Sulili- 
van, however small the chance that he was to 
gain any thing by the interview. 

He found the door, as is usual in Irish cabins, 
open; this is partly from an old traditional ha- 
bit of hospitality, and partly, because in default 
of windows, it is the chief inlet to the light of 
day. When the rushlight is lighted in the 
evening, the door is put upon the latch. As 
O'Neill entered, he saw two young children 
playing on the floor, while a cradle held ano- 
ther—a stout girl, with a blowzy face, was 
washing a basket of potatoes in a corner—and 
a handsome young woman, with a cast of me- 
lancholy in her countenance, was sitting oppo- 
site the door carding wool. She started up 
with a frightened air at the appearance of the 
stranger; and to his inquiries whether Sulli- 
van were at home, she gave an embarrassed 
and hesitating reply in the negative. O'Neill 


| was about to ask some other questions, when 


he heard a loud and rough, but kindly voice, 
from a kind of cock-loft at the end of the house, 
formed by the space between the thatch and a 
rude ceiling of boards, which graced a part of 
the room, and left the loft open at one end. 
“ Yes, lam at home, Mary,” said the unseen 
speaker; “sure, I know that young gentleman 
—an’ he’s not the one to mane any harm.” 
Sullivan's wife, for so the woman was who 
had spoken to O'Neill, at once changed her 


| anxious and embarrassed air, to one of glad- 


ness and welcome, and wiping a stool with her 


| nute, “ Till Jem would put on him,” and come 


bramble bushes, about whose roots the falling | 


leaves of many winters had made a little soil ; 
and here the bright green blades of grass, and 
the yellow primrose peeping through it, glint- 
ed in the morning sun. 

After walking about a mile up this cleft, 
there appeared on one side a sudden break in 


the line of granite rock; and an opening of 


smooth sward, growing wider as it receded 
from the stream, led to the cabin of which 
O'Neill was in search. 

It was what is called in Ireland, a * comforta- 
ble cabin ;” it had a whole roof, of thatch, and a 
chimney formed by an old cask, with the ends 


driven out, fastened into the roof by a cement of 
mud. The walls of the habitation were also of 


mud, mixed with straw, straight, and well-made, 
a kind of building, by the by, in which the Irish 
do much delight, and which gives rise to a par- 
ticular trade amongst them, called that of a 
“ mud-wall weaver.” The only stone used in 
the edifice was in two rude piles, broad at the 
base and narrow at the top, which formed the 
“ door-cheeks ;" and directly in front of this, 
shutting out completely from the dwelling the 
view of the pretty little slope leading to the 
stream, was a large pile of peats—Hubernicé, 
“a clump of turf.” 

it was not until O'Neill had almost reached 





down to his honour.” In very little more than 
the time mentioned, the man did descend by a 
short ladder from his bedroom and _ hiding- 
place; and but that O'Neill's heart was not 
very liable to fear, he might have felt some 
alarm at finding himself alone in this wild 
place, with a man who now had al! the = 
ance of a stout and reckless outlaw. Hed he 
felt any apprehension, however, he must have 
been reassured, by the kind and merry tone of 
the man, who declared how glad he was to see 
him up the mountains, and by way of ———s 
off the circumstance of his having been denied, 
he said, casting a glance around,—* That 
though this was rather a mane lookin’ place, 
yet he had as much gentility left, as not to be 
at home to every body.” 

“ You seem to know me,” said O'Neill. “I 
should not have known you, though I believe I 
saw you once before, and that not long ago.” 

“I know you well, sir,” replied Sullivan; 
“and knew your father before you—an’ if 
others did not know you as well as me, you 
couldn't have got here so quietly.” 

After some farther colloquy, O'Neill entered 
upon the business which had brought him to 
Sullivan’s dwelling—reminded him of his jour- 
ney from Dublin the morning before, and the 





* Dress himself. 
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Englishman who sat beside him—told him of 
the loss of the man’s treasure, and as he felt 
that if Sullivan knew any thing about it, he 
might be wrought upon by pity more success- 
fully than by threats, to make a disclosure, he 
described, in the most emphatic terms of which 
he was capable, the misery of the poor Eng- 
lishman, and the irretrievable ruin to him 
which must attend the loss. 

“I'd have stopped you, sir,” said Sullivan, 
“ only that I know it is not polite to interrupt a 
gentleman when he is spakein, and it was a 
delight to myself, and to Mary too,” he added, 
turning towards his wife, “ to hear you talkin’; 
your father’s son every inch of you, and like 
him, the friend of one im distress. But though 
I hardly took the least notice of the man on the 
coach, and knew no more than my ould gran’- 
mother that’s dead—God rest her sowl—that 
he had a pocket-book at all, yet I can tell 
where it is, for I'm sure it’s the same, and you 





may get it, an’ take it home with you, just by | 


walkin’ another mile or two; an’ I'll show you 
the way ” 

“Indeed!” said O'Neill, very much delight- 
ed, “ how is this ?” 

“ Why then, that’s just what I'm goin’ to 
tell you,” said Sullivan. “ There was a sis- 
ter's son of mine on the look-out for me yester- 
day morning, at the place we changed horses, 
a little before I got down. I had a raison for 
not wishin’ him to join me till I got into the 
fields, so I made him a sign to wait alittle, and 
then follow me; and it was when he was 
crossin’ the road, a few minutes after I left the 
coach, that he found a black pocket-book lyin’ 
upon it, an’ showed it to me when he overtook 
me; but | had never seen notes before, like 
them that was in it, an’ we didn't know what 
to make of them, for we don't read. I advised 
him to take the book to the priest that lives at 
the chapel about a couple of miles down here 


below, and so he’s gone to him this mornin’, | 


for he was out on a station yesterday, and 
wasn't at home the whole day.” 
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“ There's not one inthe glen would lay a fin- 
ger on you, more than on his own brother,” 
said Sullivan emphatically, “if you only tell 
them who you are, and most o’ them will know 
it without tellin’.” 

“T cannot tell why it is, Sullivan,” said 
O'Neill, “ that you speak of me and my family 
so kindly, and seem to think your neighbours 
would do the same. I know my father has 
some mountain property in this quarter, but I 
had hardly thought he was known here.” 

“ Indeed, but he is, sir,”’ said Sullivan, “ and 
I'll tell you how; it’s about ten years ago, 
when you were a young boy, that an uncle of 
mine, an ould man with a large family, that 
lives on your father’s piece of mountain, had a 
quarrel with a great gentleman who came to 
shoot on the ground, and trampled down his 
little garden, that he went into after the birds. 
Well, sir, it was only the next year that the 
ground was out of lase, and the gentleman bore 
such a spite to my poor ould uncle, that he 
wanted to bid over him, to take the ground 


| from him, and offered to build a shootin’ lodge 
| upon it; but your father, like a raal gentleman, 
| wouldn't desert the poor man, but renewed his 
| lase, and the ould man lives there still, with 


his childer settled about him, instead of bein’ 
driven off, an’ scattered about the wide world. 


| May God bless your father for it, and his son 





| 


In less than an hour, O'Neill, guided by Sul- 


livan, was at the house of the priest, a good 


tempered old man, whose manner to-Sullivan | 


was that of condescending despotism, and to 
O'Neill, when he learned who he was, that of 
extreme deference and politeness. He readily 
placed the pocket-book in his hands, comment- 
ing on the honesty of the finder and of Sulli- 
van, and their good conduct in bringing it to 
him, and hinting at the reward to which they 
were entitled, which O'Neill promised should 
not be forgotten. 

It was an hour or two past noon, when 
O'Neill, after a repast of potatoes, and milk, 
and eggs, in Sullivan's cabin, was joyfully pre- 
paring to turn back towards the village he had 
Jeft in the morning, when the danger occurred 
to him of travelling along so lonely a road with 
so much money in his pocket, and he asked 
Sullivan whether he thought it would be quite 
safe. 

“ Sure you needn't go over the mountain at 
all,” said Sullivan. “If you keep along the 

len, it isn’t more than a quarter of a mile 
jonger, and it'll bring you out on the high road.” 

“Yes,” said O'Neill, “but is the glen less 
dangerous than the mountain?” 





that comes afther him.” 

“Thank you, Sullivan,’ thank you,” said 
O'Neill; and, with tears in his eyes, he shook 
hands with him at parting, though, had he re- 
flected for a moment, he might have recollected 
that the man was at the time a fugitive from 
the vengeance of the laws which he had vio- 
lated. 

Thank Heaven, one does not always reflect. 

O'Neill that evening restored to the Eng- 
lishman his money and peace of mind, and suc- 
ceeded in convincing him that he had not been 
robbed. 

By means of his father’s interest, he suc- 
ceeded also in getting Sullivan out of his trou- 
ble, and became a frequent visiter to the wild 
district where he lived; and at this day, the 
influence of O'Neill in the glen is second only 
to that of the priest, and much greater than 
that of the law. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


SYBIL’S LETTER. 


* This note was written upon gilt edged paper, 
With a neat little crow-quill, slight, and new ; 
Her small white hand could scarcely reach the taper, 
It trembled as magnetic needles do, 
And yet she did not let a tear escape her, 
The seal a sun-flower, * Elle vous suit partout,’ 
The motto, cut upon a white cornelian, 


‘The wax was superfine—its hue vermilion.” Byron. 


Sivce thou hast left me, youth is gone,— 
Life flowing, like a stream, away ; 

And feelings turn'd almost to stone,— 
And heart becoming cold as clay ; 

And thou hast almost ceased to be 

Aught, save a dream-like form to me. 


Yet oft at evening, ‘mid the still 
And silent music of my heart, 


— 
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I hear a voice—I feel a thrill— 

A sound that comes, and will not part— 
A long, low murmuring—It should be 
Thy spirit’s shadow over me. 


And then a dark pervading sense 
Of something near—yet still removed,— 
A wild creation—so intense, 
Of something long since seen, and loved,— 
A strange revival of some scene 
That scarce could be—yet must have been. 


Such—such has absence made thee now, 
And if thou glad’st not soon my eye, 
Oh! even this will fainter grow, 
Till reason fade with memory ,— 
And my lost heart become a cell, 
Where nought but shapeless thoughts shall 
dwell. 
There was a time when, for one hour 
In childhood, we were doomed to part, 
But when you grew a man, you swore 
They should not sever heart from heart ; 
The spring of youth has left my brow, 
Autumn is here—and where art thou? 


And then you told me we should tread 
Sweet foreign shores, and climes, together ; 
And press the wild flowers for a bed, 
And make a pillow of the heather ; 
Oh! on a foreign shore I've slept— 
Dream d—turn‘d to find thee—woke and wept. 


Then, too, when pleasure grew to tears, 
And music's spell was round us stealing, 

You said those songs, in after years, 
Should wake a deeper, holier feeling,— 

Oh, I have sung them, oft, and long, 

Till weeping choked the tone and song. 


Thy pledge—the broken piece of gold, 
hou bad'st that I should wear, until 
Thy memory—or my heart—grew cold, 
Rests on it now—with icy chill,_— 
Come back—come back—if but to see 


How I have kept my faith to thee. o. | 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
VERNAL INVOCATION. 
BY DELTA 


I 


Come hither, come hither, and view the face 

Of nature, enroll’d in her vernal grace :— 

By the hedge-row wayside flowers are spring- 
ing ; 

On the budded elms the birds are singing ; 

And up—up—to the gates of Heaven, 

Mounts the lark on the wings of her rapture 
driven : 

The voice of the streamlet is fresh and loud ; 

On the sky there is not a speck of cloud ;— 

Come hither, come hither, and join with me, 

In the season's delightful jubilee! 


i. 


Haste out of doors—from the pastoral mount 
The isles of ocean thine eye may count— 

From coast to coast, and from town to town, 
You can see the white sails gleaming down, 


Vernal Invocation. 


Like monstrous water-birds, which fling 

The golden light from each snowy wing ; 

And the chimney'd steam-boat tossing high 
Its volumed smoke to the waste of sky ; 

While you note, in foam, on the yellow beach, 
The tiny billows each chasing each, 

Meeting, and mixing, and melting away, 

Like happy things in the light of day, 

As rack dissolves in the soft blue sky, 

Or Time in the sea of Eternity ! 


Why tarry at home ?—the swarms of air 

Are about—and o'erhead—and every where— 

The little moth opens its silken wings, 

And from right to left like a blossom flings, 

And from side to side, like a thistle-seed, 

| Uplifted by winds from September mead; 

The midge and the fly, from their Jong, dull 
sleep, 

Venture again on the light to peep, 

Over land and Jake abroad they flee, 

Filling air with their murmurous ecstasy ; 

The hare leaps up from his brushwood bed, 

And limps, and turns his timid head ; 

The partridge whirrs from the glade; the mole 

Pops out from the earth of its wintry hole; 

And the perking squirrel’s small nose you see 

From the fungous nook of its own beech-tree 


lv. 





Come hasten, come hither, and you shall see 
The beams of that same sun on tower and tree, 
That shone over Adam in Eden's bowers, 

And drank up the dew of his garden flowers ; 

| Come hither, and look on the same blue sky, 
Whose arching cloudlessness blest the eye 

| Of sapient Solomon, when he sung, 

With fluttering heart and raptured tongue, 

} 

| 


* The rain is over and gone—and lo! 
The winter is past, and the young flowers blow ; 
The turtle coos; the green figs swell ; 
| And the tender grapes have a pleasant smell ; 
The birds are singing to greet the day; 
| Arise, my fair one, and come away!” 
| v. 
| Come hasten ye out—the reviving year 
As in a glass makes the past appear ; 
| And, afar from care, and free from strife, 
We bask in the sunshine of morning life— 
The days, when Hope, from her seraph wing, 
| Rich rainbow hues over earth did fling ; 
| And lo! the blithe throng of the green play- 
ground— 
The cricketers cheer, and the balls rebound— 
The marble is shot at the ring—the air 
Re-echoes the noises of hounds and hare— 
The perish'd and past—the things of yore— 
Come back in the loveliest looks they wore, 
And faces, long hid in Oblivion’s night, 
Start from the darkness, and smile in light! 


vr. 


Come hasten ye hither—our garden bowers 
| Are green with the promise of budding flowers 
| —The crocus, and spring's first messenger, 
The fairy snowdrop, are blooming here ; 
| The taper-leafd tulip is sprouting up; 
| The hyacinth speaks of its purple cup; 
The jonquil boasteth, “ Ere few weeks run, 
My golden circlet I'll show the sun ;” 
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The gilly-flower raises its stem on high, 

And peeps on heaven with its pinky eye ; 

Primroses, an iris-hued multitude, 

Woo the bland airs, and in turn are wooed ; 

While the wall-flower threatens, with bursting 
bud, 

To darken its blossoms with winter's blood. 


vil. 


Come here, come hither, and mark how swell 

The fruit-buds of the jargonelle ; 

On its yet but leaflet greening boughs 

The apricot open its blossom throws ; 

The delicate peach-tree’s branches run 

O'er the warm wall, glad to feel the sun; 

And the cherry proclaims a cloudless weather, 

When its fruit and the blackbirds will toy to- 
gether ; 

See, the gooseberry-bushes their riches show ; 

And the currant-bunch hangs its leaves below ; 

And the damp-loving rasp saith, “ ]'Il win your 
praise 

With my grateful coolness on harvest days.” 

Come along, come along, and guess with me 

How fair and how fruitful the year shall be! 


Vill. 


Look into the pasture grounds o’er the pale, 

And behold the foal with its switching tail, 

About and abroad in its mirth it flies, 

With its long black forelocks about its eyes, 

Or bends its neck down, with a stretch, 

The daisy’s earliest flower to reach. 

See, as on by the hawthorn fence we pass, 

How the sheep are nibbling the tender grass, 

Or holding their heads to the sunny ray, 

As if their hearts, like its smile, were gay ; 

While the chattering sparrows, in and out, 

Fly, the shrubs, and trees, and roofs about ; 

And sooty rooks, loudly cawing, roam 

With sticks and straws to their woodland home. 

IX. 

Out upon in-door cares! Rejoice 

In the thrill of Nature's bewitching voice! 

The finger of God hath touch’d the sky, 

And the clouds, like a vanquish'd army, fly, 

Leaving a rich, wide, azure bow, 

O’erspanning the works of his hand below :— 

The finger of God hath touch’d the earth, 

And it starts from slumber in smiling mirth ; 

Behold it awake in the bird and bee, 

In the springing flower, and the sprouting tree, 

And the leaping trout, and the lapsing stream, 

And the south-wind soft, and the warm sun- 
beam :— 

From the sward beneath, and the boughs above, 

Come the scent of flowers, and the sounds of 
love ; 

Then haste thee hither, and join thy voice 

With a world’ s, which shouts, “ Rejoice, re- 
joice! 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
THE GRAVE OF THE BROKEN HEART. 


A Few days after Doctor Hartop’s memora- 
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| that morning at Sea Vale Cottage, which con- 
| descending attention on her part had been 
| hitherto delayed by his report of Miss Aboyne’s 


' ceased to exist, 


increased indisposition, and her inability to re- 
ceive visits. That cause of exclusion having 
however, he could no longer 
decline for Millicent the proffered courtesy. 
His own private reasons for wishing it could be 
altogether avoided he did not perhaps analyse 
very curiously; or rather he assured himself, 
that solely for Millicent’s sake, who would in 
truth gladly have dispensed with the visit, he 
was thus considerately reluctant. 

But now Lady Octavia was predetermined ; 
she would go that morning—she would go di- 
rectly—and Mr. Vernon must escort and intro- 
duce her. And before he had well got through 
two or three not very neatly-turned sentences 
expressive of his sense of her Ladyship’s kind- 
ness, and so on, he found himself with his 
noble and lovely charge at the entrance of Mil- 
licent’s little cottage. In another minute, 


| Nora (who, to Vernon’s horror and dismay, 


presented herself with a brown coarse wrapper, 


| tucked up sleeves, and blue coddled arms evi- 


| troduction ; 
| cent’s voice encouraged him to 
| when the natural grace and lady 


dently fresh from the suds) had thrown open 
the door of the small parlour where Millicent 
was sitting at work; and Vernon’s ruffled feel- 
ings were not smoothed to complacency by his 
quick nervous glance’ at the nature of her occu- 
pation, which was that of dividing, and folding 
with neat arrangement, certain “lengths and 
squares of coarse dark household napery. Co- 
louring and confusedly, without raising his 
eyes to the countenances of either of the fair 
ladies, he hurried through the ceremory of in- 
but the calm sweet tone of Milli- 
look up, and 
-like self-pes- 


| session with which she received her beautiful 


| fortable feelings which Lady Octavia's 


visiter, relieved him in part from the uncom- 
courte- 


| ous ease and amiable prérenance also contri- 


dle after-dinner communication, Lady Octavia | 


signified to Vernon her intention of calling 


buted to dispel, he found himself in a few mi- 
nutes conversing with his fair companions 
with tolerable composure. Still his restless 
eyes glanced ever and anon at the coarse un- 
hemmed towels, and then at the direction of 
Lady Octavia’s eyes—and from her to Milli- 
cent, and again from Millicent to the titled 
beauty. Beautiful indeed the latter was at all 
times, but strikingly so at that moment. Lady 
Octavia had too much good taste, and too 
much confidence in the unassisted effect of her 
own charms, ever to overload them with 
fashionable trippery. Her costume that morn- 
ing was a plain white muslin robe, setting off 
to the best advantage the perfect symmetry of 
a figure, about which a large India shaw! had 
been carelessly wrapp4d. and was now suffered 
to fall in picturesque drapery off one shoulder. 
A large straw hat, tied loosely with a broad 
green ribbon, also fell back as she seated her- 
self, so as to leave nearly uncovered a bright 
profusion of auburn hair, beautifully disar- 
ranged by the fresh morning wind, which had 
also communicated a richer glow to the peach 
bloom of her young cheek, and a more spark- 
ling vivacity to her laughing eyes. Vernon 
saw that Miss Aboyne’s eyes were riveted ad- 
miringly on her lovely guest. His, but the 
moment before, had been drawing an involun- 
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tary comparison between the youthful beauty 
and his own sweet Millicent; and if, on one 
hand, he was too forcibly struck with the con- 
trast of the opening and the waning rose—of 
the sheltered blossom, and the storm-beat flow- 
er—he observed also, with affectionate pride, 
that the interesting and intellectual loveliness 
of Miss Aboyne, her simple dignity and natu- 
ral elegance, lost nothing by the closest com- 
parison with the brilliant graces and perfect 
finish of the Lady Octavia. 

With what extraordinary celerity will 
thoughts, deductions, conclusions, and endless 
trains of ideas and images succeed each other 
on the magic lantern of the mind! Vernon's 
mental mirror still reflected a confused and 
misty portraiture; that of the Lady Octavia 


presented far more definite and well-arranged | 


conceptions. On her way to the cottage, she 
had been weighing interiorly the comparative 
amusement to be derived from patronising Miss 
Aboyne, or breaking her heart—but her judg- 
ment rather inclined from the scale of patron- 


age. In London, or ina full and fashionable | 


neighbourhood, it might have been played off a 
merveille, with high credit to the protecting 

wer: but what could be done in that way at 
Sea Vale? {t would be more in character 
with that sweet seclusion to get up the other 
entertainment, which, with good management, 
might be wrought into a very pretty romance 
of real life, and last out the whole term of exile, 
leaving the catastrophe to follow—for lady 
Octavia's feelings were modelled much after 
the dramatic taste of our Gallic neighbours, 
which interdicts murder on the stage. “ How- 
ever,’ resolved the candid schemer, “1 will 
see this Miss Aboyne before I make up my 
mind.” And the brief test of a few minutes’ 
intercourse with the unsuspecting Millicent, 
sufficed to settle her ladyship’s plan of opera- 
tions. She felt, almost at the first introduc- 
tion, that Miss Aboyne zrould not be patronised 
—so set herself to work, with a clear con- 
science, on the other experiment. 

“What a sweet cottage you live in, Miss 
Aboyne !” observed Lady Octavia, after a little 
desultory conversation, during which she had 
been taking a critical survey through her glass 
of the little parlour and all within it. “ What 
a sweet cottage!"’ she exclaimed, rising to 
complete her examination. “So neat! and so 
smal! and pretty! Do you know, Mr. Vernon,” 
turning to Horace, “I quite adore it, it puts 
me so in mind of dear Falkland; it’s so like 
our poultry woman's cottage in the park!" 
Vernon coloured and fidgetted; but Millicent 


not interrupt you for the world—and it would 
really amuse me: do go on—it's delightful to 
see people so clever and notable. I should like 
to learn,” and ranning to the table, Lady Oc- 
tavia drew a chair close to it, and set herself to 
as grave and curious an inspection of the coarse 
manufacture Millicent had been employed in, 
as if each towel had been an ancient manu- 
script, and every stitch a hieroglyphic or a 
Greek character. “ Your Ladyship will scarce- 
ly find any thing in my homely work worthy 
the condescending attention you are pleased to 
bestow on it,” quietly remarked Miss Aboyne, 
in whose character want of penetration was 
by no means the concomitant of simplicity, 
and whose sense of the ludicrous was keen 
enough to have excited a laugh at the solemn 
absurdity of her fair visiter’s eaprice, if good 
manners had not restricted to a smile the out- 
ward indication of her feelings. ; 
“Ah! now I know what this is—I remember 


| all about it,” triumphantly exclaimed lady Uc- 


said smilingly, that she was indeed partial to | 


her little home, and gratified that its unpre- 
tending prettiness had «xcited a pleasing asso- 
ciation in Lady Octavia’s mind. “ But do you 
really live here all alone, with only that old 
woman !" — her ladyship, with a sweet 
expression of condoling interest, just sufficing 
to make it doubtful whether her impertinence 
were intentional, or artlessly indiscreet. ‘“‘ How 
very odd!—that is, | mean how very delight- 
ful'—and I dare say you have always some- 
thing to do—some useful work or other—so 
superior to fashionable, trifling occupations! 
Do, pray, go on with that you was about whea 


we came in, my dear Miss Aboyue. I would | 


tavia, looking up from the object of her exami- 
nation, on which, however, one rosy palm re- 
mained emphatically out-spread. ‘“ This is 
hackaback, or shackaback, or some such thing 
—the same sort of stuff mamma gives for pin- 
afores to our school at Falkland. I wish I 
was half so clever and industrious as you are, 
Miss Aboyne, but I am afraid Mr. Vernon could 
tell you I am a sad trifling creature.” 

‘*Miss Aboyne’s general avocations differ 
less from your ladyship’s than those she has 
selected for this morning’s amusernent,” said 
Vernon, with an ill conceived irritability that 
tingled to his very finger ends; and nervousl 
starting from his chair, he went towards Milli- 
cent’s music-stand, and partly to prove his 
petulant assertion, as well as to draw Lady 
Octavia’s attention from the hated work-table, 
he requested her to look over some manuscript 
Italian music which he hurriedly extracted 
from the pile. His request drew forth an ex- 
clamation of surprise from her ladyship, as, ap- 
proaching the music stand, and taking the of- 
fered sheet, she cried, “ Italian!—you sing 
Italian, then, Miss Aboyne? I suppose Mr. 
Vernon has been your teacher.” Millicent 
looked towards Horace with arch meaning 
in her eyes; but taking the reply to himself, 
and speaking with generous warmth, and a 
countenance glowing with grateful acknow- 
ledgment, he said, ,‘* No, indeed!—your lady- 
ship does me too much honour; I am indebted 
to Miss Aboyne, and to one who was equally 
beloved and respected by her and by myself, 
for all my knowledge of Italian—for every ac- 
quisition | most value—for more than I ever can 


| repay.’ There was a general pause. Lady 


Octavia wished she could have retracted a 
question which had excited feelings of a very 
different nature from those she designed to in- 
sinuate, and had drawn from Vernon so spirit- 
ed an avowalofthem. But the slight inadver- 
tence led, at least, to one satisfactory conclu- 
sion. 

Vernon's honourable warmth and affection- 
ate allusion to her beloved father, touched the 
spring of deepest emotion in Millicent’s bosom, 
and subverted in a moment the outwork of 
calm self-possession, which had maintained it- 
self so successfully, and, in truth, so easily, 
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against the oblique aim of Lady Octavia’s puny 
missiles ; and the deep flush that now mantled 
her before-colourless cheek, and the tears that 
swam in her dove-like eyes, were evidence un- 
questionable that Miss Aboyne Aad a heart, 
and one not altogether organized of “ impene- 
trable stuff.” 

To do Lady Octavia Falkland pues how- 
ever, she did not meditate actual murder, on 
or off the stage, or any thing, indeed, but a lit- 
tle harmless temporary sport with the happi- 
ness of the two persons so long and solemnly 
contracted. She merely designed to assert the 
omnipotence of her own charms, by convincing 
Miss Aboyne that she had it in her power to 
make Vernon faithless to his early vows; and, 
with regard to Vernon himself, she only intend- 
ed to give him a clear insight of the disadvan- 
tages which must attend his union with Miss 
Aboyne, and a despairing glimpse of the super- 
lative felicity in store for the fortunate mortal 
who should awaken an interest in her own fair 
bosom. With guarded caution, also, she chari- 
tably inclined to indulge him with an experi- 
mental taste of /a beile passion, such as it 
might be between sympathetic souls of a supe- 
rior order ; and then, having so far generously 
enlightened him as to the capabilities of his 
own heart, to leave him and his betrothed to 
complete their stupid union in their own dull 
way, and be “as happy as possible ever after- 
wards.” 

Millicent did not again see Vernon till late 
in the morning whieh succeeded that of Lady 
Octavia's visit; but she received him then 
with looks that beamed a welcome even more 
affectionate than that with which they were 
ever wont to greet him. His warm tribute to 
her dear father’s memory, so spontaneously ut- | 
tered the preceding day in reply to Lady Octa- | 
via's uncivil observation, had been balm to her | 
heart, and her grateful feelings were ready to 
overflow at his appearance. 








But he approache | 
ed and greeted her with an unusual degree of | 
coldness and constraint, and there was a cloud 
upon his brow, and an abstractedness in his man- | 
ner, that quickly and effectually repressed the | 
expression of a sensibility too tender and pro- 
found not to be keenly susceptible of the slight- 
est repulse. | 

For some time few words passed between | 
them. Vernon seated himself beside Millicent | 
at the table where she was finishing some pen- 
cil sketches, and usefully employed himself in 
cutting up her pencils into shavings, and her 
Indian rubber into minute fractions. Atlast— 
“ Milly,” said he, abruptly, ** what can induce 
you to waste your time about such abominable 
work as you were employed in when Lady Oc- 
tavia called yesterday ‘—and to have it all 
spread out in your sitting-room too'—such vile, 
hideous litter!” =“ 

“ My dear Horace!" mildly replied Millicent, 
looking up from her sketch with an expression 
of surprise, not unmingled with a more painful 
feeling—“ my dear Horace! do you forget 
that, circumstanced as we are, my time is 
much moré wasted in such an occupation as 
this, than it was in the homely task you found 
me engaged in yesterday? You know, Ho- 
race,” she added, half smiling as she bent 
again over her drawing, “that Nora and J are 
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very busy now providing for our future house- 
hold comforts. But I will allow, such work as 
mine was yesterday is not ornamental to a sit- 
ting-room ; you shall not find the little parlour 
so disgraced again, dear Horace.” 

The sweetness of the answer was irresisti- 
ble; but though it made Vernon heartily 
ashamed of the weakness which laid him open 
to such paltry annoyance as that he had just 
made cause of complaint to Millicent, it could 


not immediately tranquillize his irritable mood, 


or charm him into forgetfulness of those tor- 
menting thoughts and comparisons Lady Octa- 
via had been too successful in exciting. Yet 
was he so sensible of their unworthiness, that 
he hated himself for the involuntary and unsus- 
pected treason, and his heart smote him more 
sharply, when, a few minutes afterwards, Mil- 
licent spoke of Lady Octavia’s beauty with 
such unaffected admiration, as testified, had 
such proof been wanting, how incapable was 
the genuine humility and nobleness of her na- 
ture of envious self-comparison with the youth- 
ful loveliness of another. “I never saw such 
hair as lady Octavia's!—such beautiful hair!’ 
she observed, proceeding with her drawing and 
hereulogium. “ But J have, Milly, and much 
more beautiful,” asserted Vernon, edging his 
chair nearer to hers; and in a twinkling, be- 
fore her inquiring look had met the tender 
meaning in his eyes, he had dexterously re- 
moved her close mourning cap, and plucked out 
the comb that fastened up a profusion of the 
lossy as the 
raven's wing, which thus released from confine- 
ment, fell in redundant masses over her neck 
and shoulders, waving downward almost to 
the ground as she sat, and, half shrouding her 
face and figure in its cloud-like beauty, invest- 
ed with somewhat of celestial character the 
touching loveliness of a complexion pure and 
transparent, and almost colourless as alabaster, 
and eyes of the dark violet’s own hue, (“ the 
dim brooding violets of the wee Bae 
ed to Vernon with an expressioniof innocent 
surprise and not offended feeling. 

‘“ What a sia it is to hide such hair as this, 
Milly !” continued her lover lifting aside one of 
its heavy tresses from her now smiling and 
blushing face, on which he gazed with a sud- 
den and almost surprised convietion, that his 
own Millicent was a thousand times lovelier 
than Lady Octavia; and the evidently admir- 
ing fondness with which his looks were fixed 
upon her, did not lessen the suffusion of her 
cheek, though it quickly brought tears into 
her modest eyes, as they fell bashfully under 
their long black lashes. There is no such cos- 
metic as happiness; no such beautifier as the 
consciousness of pleasing, when we wish to 
please ; and never was woman's heart indiffer- 
ent to the gratification of being even personal- 
ly pleasing to the object of her affections, 
whatever some superior-minded disagreeables 
may pretend to the contrary. Of late, some 
half-defined idea had possessed itself (she 
scarce knew how) of Millicent’s humble heart, 
that though she was stil! dear to Horace, not 
only for her own sake, but for her father’s, and 
the remembrance of “ auld lang syne” she had 
no longer any personal attractions for him; 
and she av FELT the contrast between her- 
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self and Lady Octavia, though, in her simple | a magnanimous effort to honour the object of 


integrity; drawing from it no conclusion more 
painful or uneasy than that Horace must feel 
it also. But that sudden action,—those few 
words,—and, more than all, that look of his, 
conveyed blissful assurance that she was still 
beloved as in days gone by—still beheld with 
eyes as fondly partial. Vernon was quite 
right. His own Millicent was, at that mo- 
ment, a thousand times more beautiful than 
the youthful and brilliant Lady Octavia. 

{t would extend this little history far beyond 


its prescribed limits, to continue a minute de- | 


tail of those progressive circumstances which 
more immediately influenced the happiness 
and interest of Horace and Millicent, during 


the remainder of Dr. Hartop and Lady Octa- | 


via's sojourn at Sea Vale. The leading inci- 
dents must suffice to keep unbroken the thread 
of the narration. Miss Aboyne failed not 
| ete? disinclined) to return Lady Octavia 

alkland’s visit, within a few days after that 
honour had been conferred on her; neither 
did Lady Octavia fail, during their téte a téte 
in her luxurious boudoir, to call Millicent’s at- 
tention to sundry objects, affording indubitable 
proof—in the shape of copied music, verses, 
and sketches for albums, &c. &c.—that the 
whole of those long mornings, during which 


she saw little and occasionally nothing, of | 
Horace, were not devoted to the serious duties | 


which she had been fain to persuade herself 
occupied at least the greater part of them. 
Had any lingering doubt still clung about her 
heart, Lady Octavia's considerate assurance 
(as the visiter rose to retire) was intended to 
remove it effectually. “I assure you I am 
= shocked, Miss Aboyne,’ she said, with 
the sweetest deprecating manner in the world, 
“at monopolizing so much of Mr. Vernon's 
time ; but he is so kind and obliging!—and 
then, you know, those men are such lounging 
creatures of habit; when he is once comforta- 
bly established on that ottoman, pointing to one 
at the foot of her harp, “ there’s no driving him 
away, though I often tell him,”—— With 
what arguments her ladyship so conscientious- 
ly essayed to “drive” Vernon to his duty, 
Miss Aboyne gave her no time to explain; for 
even Millicent's gentle spirit was moved by 
the obvious malice and intentional imperti- 
nence of the insinuation; and rather haughtily 
interrupting Lady Octavia with an assurance, 
that she arrogated to herself no right whatever 
over Mr. Vernon's disposal of his time, which 
must be well employed in her ladyship’s 
service, she made ~ farewell curtsey, and 
returned to her own solitary home. Lady Oc- 
tavia’s eye followed her to the door, with an 
expression that said, ‘ So—‘let the stricken 
deer go weep:’”’ and that shrewd meaning im- 
plied something very near the truth. The ar- 
row had struck home. 

From that morning, Miss Aboyne consider- 
ed herself absolved from the duty of returning 
any other of Lady Octavia's yisits—who, on 
her part, becoming sensible that they did not 
co-operate, as she had expected, with her ami- 
able purpose, soon discontinued them alto- 
gether. But the worthy Doctor, desirous of 
testifying, in the most flattering manner, his 
gracious approvation of Vernon's choice, made 


| it, by paying his personal respects to her at 


her own dwelling; it is more than probable, 
with the benevolent intention of bestowing on 
her a few of those valuable hints on domestic 
economy, and the rearing up of a large family, 
with which, at all convenient seasons, he was 
wont to favour his fortunate and grateful cu- 
rate. But adverse circumstances diverted 
| from Millicent the good fortune intended for 
| her; the anticipation of which (for Horace 
had prepared her for the visit) had in truth 
grievously disquieted her. Carefully enveloped 
in a warm roquelaure, (for though the noon- 
day sun was scorching, the morning had been 
| showery,) escorted by Mr. Vernon on one side 
and his own valet, with a parapluie, on the 
other, the Doctor (having previously fortified 
himself with a basin of vermicelli soup,) was 
wheeled in his Bath chair through the village 
of Sea Vale to Miss Aboyne’s cottage—or, 
more properly speaking, to the garden gate 
leading to the little dwelling, and there his fur- 
ther progress was arrested by an unforeseen 
and insurmountable obstacle. The humble 
gateway was not wide enough, by at least 
a foot, to admit the Doctor's equipage; (it 
would scarcely have afforded ingress to his 
own portly person ;) and the little gravel walk, 
still flooded by recent showers, was impassable 
to the rheumatic gouty feet that trode “ deli- 
cately” even on Brussels carpets. Moreover, 
on casting his eyes despairingly towards the cot- 
tage door, at which stood Miss Aboyne, (who, on 
perceiving the dilemma of her honourable and 
reverend visiter, had come forward thus cour- 
teously,) he conceived a well-founded suspicion, 
that even arrived at that inner portal, he 
should fail in effecting an entrance ; wherefore, 
like a true philosopher, accommodating him- 
self to circumstances, he gave two or three 
| prelusive hems, with a view of complimenting 
| the future bride (even from that inconvenient 
| distance,) with the speech he had conned in 
readiness. Already to Vernon's horror, and 
Millicent’s dismay, he had begun, “ My dear 
Madam! it is with infinite satisfaction that I 
do myself the honour” when a heavy cloud, 
which, unobserved by the pre-occupied divine, 
had been gathering over head, began to dis- 
charge its liquid stores so suddenly, that the 
faithful valet, who waited not his master’s com- 
mands to face about, gave the necessary word 
to the officiating footman, and the Bath chair, 
with its reverend contents, under shelter of the 
parapluie, was safely wheeled into the Rectory 
hall, before Millicent had well recovered her 
alarm in the uninvaded sanctuary of her little 
parlour. 

Two months and more than half a third had 
passed away, since that May morning (almost 
the latest of the month,) a few days prior to 
the strangers’ arrival at the Rectory, when 
Vernon had won from Millicent her unreluc- 
| tant promise to be indissolubly united to him 
| that day three months. What changes had 
| taken place since then—not in the fortunes 
} 











and apparent prospects of the affianced pair, 
but in their feelings, habits and relative cir- 
cumstances! Vernon had gradually absented 
himself more and more from the cottage; for 
| some time excusing himself to Millicent, and 
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however, he felt would not bear the test of in- 
vestigation. By little and little he discontinued 
even those poor unsatisfactory apologies—and 
Millicent was best content that it should be 
so; for even her blindness (the wilful blind- 
ness of affection,) was dispelled at last, and she 
felt within herself, and knew to a certainty in 
her own heart, that she should never be the 
wife of Horace Vernon. Yet did she not, for 


one single moment, suspect the sincerity of his | 


intentions; nor doubt, that when the illusion 
was dispersed, (she knew it to be an illusion) 
which now warpt him from his better self, he 
would return to himself and to her, with bitter 
self-upbraiding, and passionate avowals of his 
own culpable weakness, and honourable anxie- 
ty to fulfil his engagements with her. Nay, she 
doubted not that she was s ill dear to him—she 
scarcely doubted that the best affections of his 
heart were still hers, however appearances 
might have led toa different conclusion—but 
more than doubted, whether Horace Vernon 
and Millicent Aboyne could ever be again as 
they had been to each other; therefore she 
felt in her heart that it was better they should 
not be united. Yet, for all this, there was no 
change in her manner to Vernon—scarcely 
any perceptible change—only, perhaps, in lieu 
of the sweet familiar cheerfulness with which 
she had been wont to carry herself towards 
him, there was a shade of deeper seriousness, 
of more affecting tenderness, in her deport- 
ment, such as might have betokened, to a cu- 
rious eye and a Lise observer, something of 
those feelings with which the heart of one 
bound in Secret on some far journey, may be 
supposed, on the eve of departure, to yearn to- 
wards a beloved friend, still unsuspicious of 
the approaching separation. Millicent’s ge- 
nerous confidence in Vernon’s honour (in Fis 
honourable intentions at least,) was not mis- 
placed. Never, for a moment, had he harbour- 
ed a thought of violating his engagements with 
her; and his heart, as she had been fain to be- 
lieve, still turned to her as towards its real 
home, at every lucid interval (the term is not 
inappropriate) of spell-bound infatuation ; and 
on more than one Jate occasion, when some ac- 
eidental circumstance, or thought suggested 
by his good angel, had aroused his slumbering 
conscience and better feelings, he had almost 
deceived the poor Millicent into reviving hope 
and trust by an overflowing tenderness of man- 
ner, more apparently impassioned than in the 
early days of their youthful attachment. Insome 
such mood of mind, he took his way towards the 
cottage about the period last mentioned, about 
a fortnight before the first of September, the 
day he and Millicent had long anticipated as 


that which was to unite them indissolubly. | 


For some time past, however, it had been mu- 
tually understood, rather than arranged, be- 
tween them, that their marriage should not 
take place till after the departure of the 
strangers, whose stay at the Rectory was not 
like to be prolonged beyond the first week in 
September. That period now drew near—and 
Vernon remembered that it did, with a strange 
mixture of discordant feelings. He felt like 
one who has been long living, as in a dream, 
under the influence of some strange illusion, 
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to his own heart, on various pretences, which, | 
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which was about to break away and leave him 
to the sober realities of his appointed lot. 
That morning, one of those trivial occurrences 
which often lead to important results in human 
affairs, tended very materially to hasten the 
dispersion of his airy visions. He had been 
present—for the time forgotten—when the let- 
ter-bag was brought in to Doctor Hartop, who 
delivered out from its contents, one from Falk- 
land Park to Lady Octavia; it was from one of 
her sisters, and the matter so interesting, so 
redolent of present pleasures, and fetes in pre- 
paration, of noble and fashionable guests ar- 
rived and expected, (fashionable men more es- 
pecially, some of whom were alluded to in slang 
terms of familiarity, sanctioned by the modern 
maniere @étre of high-bred, rather than zwell- 
bred, young ladies,) that the fair reader for 
once gave way to the fulness of her heart, (sel- 
dom was her ladyship guilty of such vulgar 
unreserve) and poured out its feelings into the 
somewhat unsympathising ear of her reverend 
uncle, reading to him, as she proceeded with 
her letter, detached portions of Lady Jane's 
tantalizing communications, which so stimu- 
lated her impatient longings, that she ended 
with, “ And now you are so well, dear uncle, 
why need we stay a minute longer at this hor- 
rid place? I could not survive another month 
of it.” 

What might have been the Doctor's reply to 
this very energetic appeal was known only to 
the fair appellant; for Vernon, taking advan- 
tage of the open door, and being entirely over- 
looked, had slipt quietly away ; and with Lady 
Octavia's words still tingling in his ears, was 
in two minutes on his way to the cottage, and 
to Millicent. In a strange tumult of feeling he 
bent his steps thither—of surprise and mortifi- 
cation, and bitter self-humiliation and re- 
proach ; other thoughts by degrees stole in, 
like oil upon the troubled waves—thoughts 
still composed of mingled elements—painful 
and humbling, yet healing withal—of Millicent 
and all she had been to him—faithful, patient, 
uncomplaining, where there had been so great 
cause to excite an accusing spirit—nobly un- 
suspicious of wrong—incapable of envy—inac- 
cessible to mean jealousy, though not insensi- 
ble—O no, he felt she was not—of neglect, 
which to look back upon, wrung him to the 
soul; and still, still, ill as he deserved it of her, 
his own—his loving Millicent—his better angel 
—his future wife—and well should the devo- 
tion of all his life to come strive to compensate 
for his temporary dereliction! Then came 
across him a shuddering recollection of the in- 
creased languor and feebleness, which on two 
or prec late occasions, he had observed and 
spoken of to herself; but she had made light 
of his question, and he had not dared have 
recourse to Nora. Nora and he had, indeed, 
by tacit consent, for some time avoided speak- 
ing to each other; and if they chanced to en- 
counter, Vernon had hurried past, without 
raising his eyes to a face where he would have 
been sure to read searching accusation. 

All these thoughts were busy in his heart 
as he pursued his way to the cottage, and—for 
they had melted him to a tenderness of which 
he wished to subdue the outward indication— 
by the longest road—that which ran along 
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the back of the village street and the cottage 
_——— very lane where, close by the 
oneysuckle arbour, in that very garden he 
had been arrested the first evening of his ar- 
rival at Sea Vale, by the sweet sounds of Mil- 
licent’s voice, mingled with the manly tones 
of her father’s. And there again Vernon's 
heart smote him; his parting promise to his 
departing friend!—how had it been fulfilled? 
“ But it is not too late, thank God!” he ex- 
claimed aloud; and starting onward, he quick- 
ened his step towards the orphan’s dwelling, 
as if to hasten the ratification of his vows, and 
take her to his heart then and forever. But, 
at the turning of the green lane, he was over- 
taken by his old medical friend, Mr. Hender- 
son, who, without slackening the pace of his 
ambling poney, merely said in passing—* Good- 
morrow, Mr. Vernon! you are on your way to 
the cottage, I see; you will find Miss Aboyne 
better to-day.”"—* Better! has Miss Aboyne 
been ill? Pray, sir!—Mr. Henderson !""—and 
Vernon, starting forward, caught the pony’s 
bridle-rein in the eagerness of his alarm. 

The good apothecary looked at him with 
grave surprise, as he answered, with some se- 
verity of tone, “Is it possible you can be igno- 
rant of the very precarious state of Miss 
Aboyne’s health, Mr. Vernon? But seeing her, 
as of course you do, daily, you may not have 
been struck with the great personal change 
which has been for some time perceptible to 
me.’ Alas! many days had passed of late, 
during which Vernon had found no leisure 
hour for Millicent, and this was now the third 
day since he had seen her. How the fact, as 
if he were then first aware of it, struck home 
to his censcience! and with what miserable 
apprehension he questioned and cross-ques- 
tioned the apothecary!—and drew from him 
an explicit avowal, that although he did not 
consider Miss Aboyne’s case by any means 
hopeless, it was so critical, that her life hung 
as it were by a single thread, of which the 
slightest agitation, the most trifling impru- 
dence, or any untoward circumstance, might 
dissever the frail tenure. “ And to be free 
with you, Mr. Vernon,” the old man continued, 
laying his hand on Vernon's shoulder as he 
spoke with glistening eyes, and a more un- 
steady voice—for he had known Millicent 
from her childhood, and felt for her an almost 
paternal interest, which had not been dimi- 
nished by certain lately held conferences with 
the indignant Nora, whose tale, however ex- 
aggerated, tallied but too well with his own 
preconceived suspicions—“to be free with 
you, I will add, that I fear, I greatly fear Miss 
Aboyne’s present malady proceeds as much 
from moral as physical causes, and that you 
will do well to shield her, with the most watch- 
ful tenderness, from every disquietude it may 
be in your power to avert. That gentle spirit 
of hers, and that tender frame, were not made 
to ‘ bide all blasts, Mr. Vernon! Take care of 
her; she is well worth keeping;” and so say- 
ing, the old man extricated the rein from Ver- 
non’s hold, by quickly spurring on his pony, 
and was soon beyond the reach of further 
questioning, leaving the questioner still rooted 
to the spot, with food enough for bitter reflec- 
tion to keep him there—how long he knew not 





—before he recovered himself sufficiently to 
enter the cottage. 

The porch door stood open, as did that of 
the little parlour; but the room was empty. 
Millicent had been recently there, however, 
for her handkerchief lay on the table beside a 

tfolio and some loose sheets of music. 

hrowing himself into the chair she had oc- 
cupied, Vernon sat for some moments, his eyes 
fixed with unconscious gaze on the objects be- 
fore him, till, half rousing himself from that 
abstraction, he began listlessly to turn them 
over, and at last his attention was arrested by 
a half-torn sheet that lay apart, with Milli- 
cent’s handkerchief. The paper was wet 
More than one drop—from Bn source he too 
well divined—had recently fallen on the words 
of a song which he well remembered having 
formerly given to Millicent, with a laughing 
injunction to make herself perfect in the old 
ditty against her day should come. The words 
ran thus—a quaint “ auld-warld’’ conceit 


“ Unhappy lady lay aside 

Thy myrtle crown, thy robes of pride ; 
A Cypress stole betits thee now, 

A willow garland for thy brow. 


For thou art changed, and changed is he, 
Who pledged thee love's first fealty 

A lover's pledge, a lover's vow! 

And where is he? and what art thou ° 


At younger beauty’s feet, with sighs 
And silken oaths, thy false love lies 
A thing forsaken !—that thou art, 
With faded form, and broken heart 


And now, poor heart! be wise and crave 
Of earth no guerdon but a grave— 

And hark! ‘ding! dong!’ that timely bell, 
( Their wedding peal) shall ring thy knell, 


And lay thee by the church-path side, 
When forth he leads his bonny bride 

And then, perhaps, he'll ery—‘ Adieu, 
My fond first love !—so passing true!’ 


Other drops had mingled with those yet 
glistening on the lines of that old song before 
(Vernon still holding the paper) let fall his arm 
upon the table, and bowing down his head, con- 
cealed his face withinthem. He had continued 
thus for some time, and so deep was his ab- 
straction, that he was perfectly unconscious of 
an approaching footstep, or that he was no 
longer alone, till a soft hand touched his, and 
looking up, he met the dewy eyes of his wrong- 
ed Millicent fixed upon him with an expression 
of angelic pity. That look set wide at once the 
floodgates of his before almost uncontrollable 
emotion, and starting up, he caught her to his 
bosom with a passionate suddenness, that, ac- 
companied by half intelligible words of love and 
self-reproach, almost overpowered her gentle 
and timid spirit. But soon recovering from the 
momentary agitation, she mildly soothed him 
to composure ; and said, half smiling, as she 
softly drew the old song from his unconscious 
hand—“ Dear Horace! I never doubted your 
heart—I never feared desertion.” —* Bless you 
for that! Millicent, my beloved! my only love! 
—but can you—can you forgive ?’"—‘ That 
you have sometimes forgotten me of late, Ho- 
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race ?’——“ No, not forgotten—not forgotten, | 
as Heaven shall judge me, Millicent !—but—I | 
have | 
know not what; and yet my heart was here; 

nay, nay, look not incredulous, Milly !—here— 


been bewildered—infatuated—mad—lI 


here only, as | hope for—and did you not say 
you never doubted that ?—Repeat it, my be- 
loved !—tell me again you never doubted me, 
my generous, noble-minded love !”—“ I never 
doubted your affection for me Horace !” repeat- 
ed Millicent, with tender seriousness ;—“ but 
now, dear friend! sit down beside me, and let 
us both be calm, and talk together quietly | 
and unreservedly, as it befits friends to” 
“‘ Friends! no more than friends, Milly ?—is it 
come to that,’ vehemently exclaimed Horace, | 
with a reproachful look. “And what name | 
more sacred, more endearing ?" she rejoined, in 
tones less faltering than before. “ Friends here, 
and hereafter, and for ever in that better place, 
where, sooner or later, whatever is reserved 
for us here, I trust we shall meet again, and be 
as the angels in heaven.’—“ And here—here, 
Millicent! are we to be no more than friends ? 
—Have you forgotten, that within two little 
weeks you would have been my wife, if those 
fatal strangers !—but they will be gone before 
three weeks are over, and then” “‘ And then, 
dear Horace! it will be time enough to talk 
of—of'—our marriage day, she would have 
added, but her voice suddenly failed, and with 
a quivering lip she turned her face away from 
him, till the momentary weakness was over- 
come. It was soon mastered; and then, once | 
more raising to his her not unmoistened eyes, 
she continued, “I have been wishing, earnestly 
wishing, for such an opportunity—such an 
opening as this, dear Horace !—to pour out my 
whole heart to you—to reconcile you to your 
own, in case of an event, for which, I fear—I 
think you may be entirely unprepared, and 
which I know you would feel too painfully, if | 
now, while we have time, we did not exchange | 
mutual confidence and forgiveness for any | 
wrongs fancied or’’—But she was passionately 
interrupted—* Now !—while we have time!—an 
event for which [am unprepared !—Millicent ! 
Millicent! what mean you ?—But I deserve 
this torture’’—and grasping both her hands in 
his with convulsive violence, be gazed in her | 
face with such a look of fearful inquiry, as 
well nigh unnerved the poor Millicent, and ren- 
dered i incapable of reply. But making a 
strong effort for composure, she spoke again— 
at first only a few soothing and affectionate 
words to still the agitation that excited her 
tenderest compassioa, and then, impressed with 
the seriousness and solemnity of the task she 
had imposed upon herself, she went on with 
quiet firmness to tell him of what had been 
so long upon her heart, though, till that mo- 
ment, she had not found courage to impart it to 
him—time or opportunity, she might have said 
—but that ae have sounded accusingly, and 
Millicent lived only to bless and to console. — 
“ My dear Horace !” she continued, “ hear me 
ao sage me calmly—for my sake do so. 

‘or some time past, I have felt a conviction 
that I should not live to be your wife—nay, 
nay—start not so fearfully at these words— 
look not so shocked, so self-accusing, Horace ! 
—But for you—but for your care and ki 








| so happy in this world as I have been. 
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I should long ago have followed my dear father. 
But you kept me here ; and | thought then it 
was God's will that I should live and become 
the companion of your life. That thought was 
very sweet to me, dear Horace ! too sweet per- 
haps, for it made life toodear tome. But since 
—of late, as I have told you, I have had reason 
to believe that such was not God's pleasure— 
nay, let me—let me speak on now, Horace '— 
now that I am strengthened for the trial—and 
do not—do not think, dearest !—for I interpret 
that look—that he has stricken me by the hand 
I loved; I was not made for duration, Horace! 
—you know my mother died early of consump- 
tion—I was not well before my father’s death ; 
and that great shock !—so sudden !—and"—— 
“ And I have done the rest !—l—wretch that I 
am !—Tell me so, Milly !—tell me so at once, 
rather than stab me with such mockery of com- 
fort ;’’ and no longer able to restrain himself, 
even for her sake, he started from her side, and 
paced the room in agitation, that she wisely 
suffered to subside before she attempted to re- 
sume her affecting subject. “ But it is not too 
late ; Millicent ! angel! thou wilt yet be spared 
that I may repay with life-long tenderness thy 
matchless excellence ;” and then, melted to 
softer feelings, he flung himself beside her, and 
clasping her to his bosom, gave way to a pas- 
sion of womanish tears. When both had in 
some measure recovered composure, Vernon 
was the first to speak again, though in an agi- 
tated whisper :—*‘ Tell me, my beloved! Oh 
tell me, you will try to live for my sake! I 
know—I see how blind I have been—how 
madly blind to your increased indisposition ; 
fool! idiot! that I was—I heard of it for the 
first time this morning from Mr. Henderson— 
but he told me—he said—indeed, indeed, Milly! 
our good friend thinks that with care and watch- 
fulness all will go well again—and such care ! 
—such watchfulness as I shall take now !—Oh 
God! Oh God!"—And now their tears min- 
gled ; for Millicent’s rolled fast dowm her pale 
cheeks, and it was many minutes before she 
again found utterance, and that her secret 
prayer for strength was answered, and she was 
able to speak to him words of peace and comfort. 
“| know—I know,” she faltered out at last, 
“that I may yet recover, if such be God's plea- 
sure, my Horace !—for in His hands are life 
and death—but, my beloved! if you would en- 
deavour to reconcile yourself to a contrary 
event, I should be well content to go, for me- 
thinks the bitterness of death is past—and do 
not call it unkind, Horace! I doubt whether I 
could ever again, under any circumstances, be 
I feel 
as if the capabilities of earthly happiness and 
usefulness were dead within me; as if I had 
already left my youth and prime of days at an 
immeasurable distance—and such a companion 
would ill suit you, Horace !—would ill assort 
with your buoyant spirit and unsubdued ener 

gies. But God's will be done! He will order 
all as is best for us; and if I live, and you con- 
tinue to wish I should become your wife’—— 
“If I continue to wish it!—Oh Millicent !"— 
“ Then, then, dear Horace! I would only say 
—May God bless our union !—but if it is not 
to be, I do not tell you to remember me; I know 
you "2, do that; but I would bid you, for my 
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sake, torture not your own heart with self-up- 
braiding. Assign all—the ordering of all—as 
indeed is only fitting, to the will of Providence : 
—and—and—if my poor Nora should be unjust 
and unreasonable in her grief, bear with her, 
dear Horace, and be kind to her still, for my 
sake. This little dwelling'—I have taken 
some order about it,andher. The long-expect- 
ed living will be yours at last ;—and thus I 
have so arranged it—you will not disapprove it, 
Horace ’—that this cottage may be let or sold, 
and so furnish a provision for my faithful Nora. 
Forgive me, that I pain you thus, dear friend ! 
—and yet, a few words more. Oh, my dear 
Horace! be watchful of yourself. We have all 
much need to pray against the deceitfulness of 
our own hearts. The world and its ways would 
cheat you, Horace! for I know your heart. 
Oh, I have longed thus to pour out the fulness 
of mine—my whole spirit, if it might be—in 
one appeal to yours: And, elevated by the 
solemnity of that appeal, and by the fervour of 
her enthusiasm, Millicent’s voice became full 
and firm, though its tones were deep as if sent 
up from the bosom’s inmost sanctuary, and her 
countenance was irradiated by more than earth- 
ly beauty, as, clasping her pale thin hands to- 
gether, she looked up in pees face, and 
slowly articulated, “ Above all, my father's 
friend! mine own dear friend! so run the race 
that is yet before you, that, though mine is first 
finished, we may meet at last in the land where 
there shall be no more separation.’ The awful 


pathos of that affecting prayer, though it thrill- | 


ed through the heart of Vernon, subdued his 


impatient — and agitated nerves to solemn | 
de attempted no audible answer— | 


stillness 
words would have been powerless to express 
his feelings ; but Millicent felt and understood 
all the assurance she desired to receive, in the 
tears that moistened her clasped hands, as, 
taking them between his, he bent his face upon 
them in the long and profound silence that suc- 
ceeded to his violent emotion. 

Horace Vernon laid his head that night upon 
the pillow by many degrees “a sadder and a 
wiser man’ than he had arisen from it in the 
morning. But sleep came not to his eyelids, 
nor rest to his spirit, till utter exhaustion pro- 
cured him towards morning a short interval of 
troubled slumber. Lady Octavia was not long 
ip perceiving the decline, or rather cessation, 
of her influence over Vernon. But attributing 
his defection to resentment at the unguarded 
sentence which had escaped her in his pre- 
sence on the perusal of Lady Jane’s letter, she 
only read in it the indication of a more pro- 
found passion than she had yet felt certain of 
having inspired him with. But after a few 
days of condescending sweetness, fruitlessly 
expended in manceuvres to lure back the star- 
tled quarry, she began to suspect that what- 
ever was the cause of Vernon's brusque retreat 
from her boudoir, and of his subsequent refroi- 
dissement, he was now detained from her by a 
return to his first allegiance, of which her 
ladyship had by no means calculated the pos- 
sibility, while the light of her attractions stil! 
blazed in competition with the pale star of 
Millicent. 

Piqued at this discovery, Lady Octavia's 
heart was forthwith vehemently set on what 


would otherwise (in the near prospect of de- 
parture from Sea Vale) have been a matter of 
comparative indifference to her—the recovery 
of her former ascendency ; and nothing daunt- 
ed by first failures, she worked at her purpose 
with all the energies of those great co-operat- 
ing powers—woman’s will and woman's wit, 
supported by woman’s perseverance. But even 
those combined forces had well nigh experi- 
enced signal defeat, so entirely had Vernon's 
revived affection and reawakened fears for 
Millicent, and his bitterly compunctious feel- 
ings, engrossed every faculty ot his soul, since 
that notable morning when the trifling inci- 
dent of Lady Octavia’s momentary incaution 
had been so influential in arousing him from 
his long illusion. Influential as had been, how- 
ever, in the first instance, by sending him forth 








in that mood of mortified and bitter feeling, 
which, rather than any worthier cause, had 
impelled his first hasty steps towards the long- 
deserted cottage; the better thoughts that, in 
his way thither, had gradually superseded his 
previous irritation—his short but startling con- 
ference with the good apothecary—and last, 
and above all, that affecting interview with 
Millicent, had so effaced all recollection of the 
paltry annoyance which had originally disturb- 
ed him, that it was first called to his recollec- 
tion by the almost deprecating tenderness of 
Lady Octavia’s voice and looks, when she 
found an opportunity of addressing hit unob- 
served; and that was not very speedily ob- 
tained, for, except at the dinner hour, and 
| some short portion of the after-evening con- 
ceded to Dr. Hartop's claims, Horace scarcely 
absented himself from the cottage for many 
| days, after that which had so effectually aroused 
him from his long and culpable infatuation. 
Before the little casement of Millicent’s cham- 
ber was unclosed, he was looking up towards 
it as be paced the walk beneath with nervous 
impatience; and even his conscience-struck 
reluctance to confront Nora, was overcome by 
his anxiety to obtain from her the first and 
most exact report of her gentle mistress. A 
ainful surprise awaited Vernon the first morn- 
ing he was thus early at the cottage. Long 
after the little casement above had been partly 
opened, and he had seen Nora pass and repass 
before it, as if preparing to assist Millicent at 
her toilet, he had awaited for some time in the 
garden—in the dear old arbour, and, lastly, in 
the little sitting-room, in expectation of Miss 
Aboyne coming down to breakfast. But find- 
ing, at length, that there were not even any 
symptoms of preparation for the morning meal 
he was driven to inquire the reason of such 
unusual delay, and then learnt, with a pang 
that wrung him to the heart's core, (for Nora 
spared not to speak home,) that, for some time 
past, Millicent had been too much enfeebled 
to rise at her accustomed hour, and now habi- 
tually took her breakfast in bed. The emotion 
with which Vernon listened to this startling 
corroboration of his fear, still trembled in the 
tone of his voice as he hurriedly remarkgd, 
“ Why, Nora! surely it was not so long ago, 
that when I breakfasted here last’'——“ Oh, 
no! Mr. Horace; not so long to be sure,’ 
interrupted the faithful servant, with a look 
that spoke, and was meant to speak, keenest 
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reproach; ‘not more than a fortnight maybe, 
or perhaps three weeks—no time at all—only 
people may be dead and buried, and forgotten 
too, you know, Mr. Horace, in less than that. 
The last time you were to have breakfasted 
here, you were so thoughtful as to tell Miss 
Aboyne over night that you would come next 
morning; so the dear child would rise, and 
make me dress her to be ready for you—she 
was too ill then to dress herself poor heart !— 
though I told her it was ill spending her pre- 
cious life upon one that little deserved it of 
her.""—* Little indeed!” groaned Horace, as 
he turned abruptly from Nora and the cottage, 
to breakfast where and with what appetite 
he might. 

But Horace Vernon's versatile feelings and 
unstable nature, characteristics often leading 
to results as fatal as those consequent on the 
indulgence of violent and evil passions, were 
as easily elated as depressed; and, in truth, 
his mind was not so constituted as to be long 
capable of enduring or retaining a deeply pain- 
ful impression. By degrees he deluded him- 
self into the belief that he had been too seri- 
ously alarmed, though not too soon awaken- 
ed. And indeed his now — unremitting 
watchfulness of the drooping Millicent was 
soon rewarded by such a reviving brightness 
of spirit in her, as in a manner reflected itself 
outwardly on the fair and fragile frame, which 
at all times sympathized but too faithfully 
with the fine essence it enshrined. It is true, 
Millicent herself replied only by a grateful 
smile, or an evasive word—not always uttered 
with a steady voice—to Vernon's fond entrea- 
ties that she would acknowledge herself to be 
regaining strength—that she would bless him 
with some assurance that might confirm his 
sanguine hopes. But Mr. Henderson’s man- 
ner and replies were more decidedly encou- 
raging. Even Nora began to look less coldly, 
and by degrees more cheerfully, when he en- 
countered her in his frequent visits; and at 
last, one evening as he was leaving the cot- 
tage, she not only vouchsafed to resume her 
old office of opening the garden gate for him, 
but said, in a half cordial tone, as he was pass- 
ing, “ Good night, Mr. Horace! Keep a good 
heart, and all may end well yet.""—* Bless you! 
thank you! thank you! dear, dear, sweet, love- 
ly Nora,”’ was Vernon's rapturous exclamation, 
as, dashing back the closing gate, so as almost 
to upset his old friend, he hugged her round the 
neck with such schoolboy vehemence of delight, 
as left her well nigh breathless and half indig- 
nant, though not quite unaccustomed in former 
days to such ebullitions of his volatile spirits. 

Her rebuke (if she uttered one) was, how- 
ever, quite lost on the offender. Before she had 
time to set her cap straight, or smooth down 
her ruffled neck-kerchief, he was already half 
way to the Rectory, which he re-entered that 
night in a frame of mind so overflowing with 
happiness, security, self-reconcilement, and 
universal benevolence, as reflected its own 
hues on al! surrounding objects, animate and 
inanimate. Dr. Hartop was agreeable—Lady 
Octavia enchanting—all but her charms and 
obligingness forgotten or forgiven—(what was 
any woman's heart to him but Millicent’s ?)— 
her harp and voice in exquisite tone—his own 
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vocal powers and his flute in the happiest uni- 
son with both; Dr. Hartop gradually sank to 
balmy slumbers; music was discontinued in 
consideration for his repose ; conversation suc- 
ceeded—“ the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul’ —of course restricted, on the Doctor's 
account, to the low key and subdued tones 
that sound so sweetly confidential ; and when, 
on his awakening, bed-candles were lighted, 
and Lady Octavia, taking hers from Vernon, 
and gracefully paying her parting salutation 
to Dr. Hartop and himself, withdrew to her 
own apartment, she just turned her head on 
entering it to glance down the passage, at the 
end of which Vernon was still unconsciously 
holding open the drawing-room door, as he 
gazed after her receding form, and softly said 
to herself, with a quiet inward laugh, a curled 
lip, and an eye of infinite meaning, “ Ah, ha! 
je te rattrappe, fine mouche! Sauve toi si tu 
pourras.” 
(To be concluded.) 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


SPECIMENS OF HOTTENTOT POPU- 
LAR POETRY; 


TRANSLATED BY PETER BOREALL, M_P.R.S.T. 


Mr. Bownine has for a long time possessed 
the office of master of the ceremonies to the 
productions of the barbarous Muses. His spe- 
cimens of the Russian, Dutch, Servian, and 
Polish poetry, have convinced an enlightened 
public that the charms of melody are equally 
dear to the slave of a despot, and the stern lord 
of himself—to the polished inhabitant of the 
city, and the wild wanderer of the desert. His 
researches were, however, confined to Europe. 
The gentleman, whose translation forms the 
subject of the present article, has conducted us 
to the unexplored regions of Southern Africa, 
and has shown us that “the stormy spirit of 
the Cape” has had worshippers as valuable as 
the “ dweller in Delphi”—that the Table Moun- 
tain has been as consecrated a haunt of the 
Muses as the summits of Parnassus. 

The greater part of these melodies have been 
written subsequent to tie settlement of the 
Europeans, and consequently do not furnish us 
with a perfect view of the natural state of the 
Hottentots; but Mr. Boreall states that some 
original poems, of great antiquity, are in his 
possession, though, from their obsolete style, 
he has not been yet able to overcome all the 
difficulties of the translation. We were nota 
little amused by the application of magisterial 
titles to the wild animals of Africa: the buffalo 
is designated “ his worship ;’ the lion, “ cap- 
tain; the hyena,“ a tax-gatherer ;” the camel- 
leopard,“ a gentleman ;” the jackall, “a hanger- 
on at the Stadt-house ;” birds of prey are called 
“ merchants ;” anda vulture, “ governor-gene- 
ral.” Indeed, we were for some time afraid 
that we had picked up a political satire, in 
which the res geste of my Lord Somerset 
were enshrined in immortal verse. 


“ Complaints were made by all the crowd, 
But each request was disallowed ; 
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Tie lordiy vulture with disdain 
Survey'd the minor wretches’ pain, 
And swore that neither print nor press 
Should tell the tale of their distress.” 


On reading farther, we found, however, that 
“ print or press’ meant merely the traces of 
desolation left by a suffering crowd. We shall 
select one or two of those melodies, as speci- 
mens of the literature of this interesting peo- 

le ; and our first shall be the description of a 
oe. somewhat different from the absurd sport 
of our fox and hare hunting gentry : 


“ THE BULL HUNT. 


His lordship the bull is asleep by the lake, 
Hel! astonish the hunters as soon as he’l! wake; 
Now calm as the storm-cloud that rests on the 
hill, 
His roaring to-morrow the ether shall fill: 
Bullaboo, bullaboo ! 
When they come in his view, 
By my conscience, the hunters will look very 
blue! 


There’s Quashee and Smashee have found out 
his lair, 
Our kraal never witnessed so gallant a pair ; 
With their dogs, that are smart as the dogs of 
excise, 
His worship the smuggler they soon will cap- 
size 
Bullaboo, bullaboo! 
Their rifles are true ; 
Betimes in the morning you'll meet with 
your due. 


The dogs in the morning burst into the brake, 
In the blood of his worship their fury to slake ; 
They barked, and he roared; they bit, and he 
kicked ; 
And his fiercest assailants he craftily nicked: 
Builaboo, bullaboo! 
When at you he flew, 
Sky-high from his forehead the bull-dogs he 


threw. 

The bull from the thicket then solemnly 
walked, 

But earth shook beneath him as onward he 
stalked ; 


And Smashee exclaimed, with a terrible call, 
‘You must dance, Mr. Bull, when I open 
.the ball :’ 
Bullaboo, bullaboo! 
Your lordship he slew, 
And that night all the village were feasting 


on you.” Ope XV. 1. 28. 


Our last specimen shall be from one of their 
amatory poems. The reign of love is, it ap- 
pears, not as limited as the domination of other 
sovereigns, but equally pervades the civilized 
and uncivilized classes of society :— 


““T have got for my love a baboon, 

And the fat of a newly-killed sheep ; 
A ram's-horn made into a spoon, 

A bull’s-hide on which she can sleep : 
And if a young lizard I find, 

Of the booty you shall have a part; 
So now to your lover be kind, 

And give him a piece of your heart.” 





We close the volume with sentiments of re- 
spect for the learned translator; for we have 
seldom enjoyed a greater treat than from the 
perusal of his unpretending little volume. We 
sincerely hope that his future labours may 
meet with public approbation, and that his 
forthcoming specimens of the Ashantee and 
Caffrarian poetry may remunerate the toil of 
translating from languages, whose beauties 
have been hitherto so little appreciated. 


From the United Service Journal. 


THE TOMB OF TURENNE. 


Procrrpine from Baden to Strasburg by a 
small detour along the Friburg road, the tra- 
veller will pass the village of Saaspacu, five 
leagues from the former place, and seven from 
Strasburg. Out of this village a by-road on 
the left, some five or six hundred yards in 
length, will conduct him to a small eminence, 
on which is the monument of Marshal Tu- 
renne. A trisngular stone, about four feet 
high, placed here at some distant period, has 
on its three sides, in French, Latin, and Ger- 
man this inscription—* Here Turenne was 
killed !” 

The oak tree under which he fell, was long 
religiously preserved; it is now a leafless 
trunk, of large dimension, but rotten to the 
core. The young Dowager Stephanie, daugh- 
ter of the Empress Josephine, requested that 
some ivy might be trained around it. But 
neither this ornamental prop, nor the more 
stable one which has been added, can save it 
long from mouldering into dust. “ Visiting 
the tombs of heroes,” says a celebrated writer, 
“is more interesting, as well as more instruc- 
tive, than the finest prospects in nature.” 

For a long time Turenne was considered the 
beau-ideal of tacticians. And though events 
of a more decisive and vast character may now 
have cast the actions of his life somewhat into 
the shade, he still occupies, and will ever oc- 
cupy, a most conspicuous niche in the temple 
of fame. Nor is it unworthy of notice that Bo- 
naparte was desirous (at least if one may judge 
from the strain of his criticisms) to depreciate 
it. Onthe score of rivality, the late Emperor 
was not magnanimous. 

Turenne was raised to the rank of Marshal 
at the age of thirty-four. The year following 
he was defeated at Mariendal. Three months 
later he avenged himself by winning the battle 
of Norlingden. In 1646, he effected that fa- 
mous junction of the French and Swedish ar- 
mies, which forced the Duke of Bavaria to sue 
for peace. The latter having broken the trea- 
ty, was again defeated by the Viscount Tu- 
renne, and driven from his dominions. 

Unsuccessful during the civil wars at Rhe- 
tel, in 1655 he gained the battle of the Downs, 
overrunning, in following up this achievement, 
almost all Flanders, and compelling Spain to 
conclude the peace of the Pyrenees. On this 
he was made Marshal-General of the Royal 
camps and armies. 

He appears to have entertained the ambition 
of succeeding to the dignity of Constable of 
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France. With this view, as is supposed, he 
abjured, in 1668, the Protestant for the Catho- 
lic persuasion, the latter being the religion of 
the State. But if this were his motive, it 
was not successful. In 1672, he commanded 
against Holland, took forty towns in twenty- 
two days, drove the Elector of Brandenburg 
quite to Berlin, succeeded in five general ac- 
tions or great affairs, and with 30,000 men, 
obliged the Imperialists, 70,000 strong, to re- 
pass the Rhine. Thiscampaign presents some 
of the most ably conceived movements on re- 
cord in military history. He then crossed the 
Rhine, and pursued Montecuculi to Saspach, 
near the town of Achereut, when, having as- 
cended an eminence to reconnoitre, he was 
killed by a cannon ball, July 27th, 1675, aged 
64. All France, we are told, lamented the a 
of this great man, whose generosity and mo- 
desty, joined to his military virtues and the no- 
blest qualities, made him admired throughout 
all Europe. 

It has been said of him, that he had from his 
tender years a predominant love for truth. He 
Getested that policy which, to succeed in its de- 
signs, employed dissimulation, lying or deceiv- 
ing. This character runs through all his let- 
ters, instructions, or memoirs. His reputation 
of being strictly faithful to his word, was so 
well established, that most of the princes of 
Germany treated with him without taking any 
guarantee. The Swiss, Dutch, English, and 
Swedes, it is affirmed, thought themselves se- 
cure if he had given them a promise; he was 
very reluctant to give one without being con- 
vinced that he was able to perform it; and ra- 
ther than come under engagements he was 
afraid he could not fulfil, he has been known to 
run the risk of provoking the minister, dis- 
pleasing the king, and of even seeing himself 
deserted by his troops. 

In his manners and conduct in society and 
private life, he was simple, direct, and without 
art; as he also was in the transacting of pub- 
lic affairs. Living, as he did, in the very re- 
gion of intrigue, these characteristics seemed 
the more amiable and remarkable. At one 
time, when it was an object of some contend- 
ing coterie of court faction to know the state 
of a pending negotiation in which he was en- 
gaged, a lady of high rank, beauty, and fasci- 
nating address, was employed to gain his confi- 
dence. She was not unsuccessful, and regu- 
larly conveyed to her party the intelligence 
occasionally drawn from the unsuspecting 
Marshal. When he discovered the trick prac- 
tised on him, he made no secret of it, ever after 
he openly expressed his shame of the weak- 
ness into which he had been betrayed ; and on 
one occasion, on the King’s hinting at the cir- 
cumstance, he covered his face with his hands 
to conceal his confusion. 

The circumstances of the times, the ability 
and the public estimation of Turenne, necessi- 
tated his being frequently employed, in spite of 
the circumventions he had but too often to 
contend with, from the egotist ee 
priests, or ladies, who (as we are informed by 
the various concurring memoirs of the period,) 
then engrossed rather too large a share of the 

overnment of France, and of its much vaunted 
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jealous of him, thwarted his proceedings, 
placed him often in inferior commands, or re- 
stricted his successes; and there are unques- 
tionable instances of their occasionally endea- 
vouring (Mazarin and Louvois in particular) 
to appropriate to themselves the merit of his 
actions, in a manner scarcely less flagrant than 
ridiculous. In his last campaign, it was after- 
wards ascertained, that both he and his illus- 
trious opponent, Montecuculi, were mutually 
hampered or interfered with by arbitrary and 
ignorant orders from their respective courts. 
No sooner was his death known in the camp of 
the Imperialists, which was immediately the 
case, by means ofa deserter, than they resumed 
the offensive. The French fell into confusion, 
and the fruits of the previous series of scienti- 
fic combinations were socn totally lost. The 
operations which he prominently assisted in or 
conducted, extend over a space of between 
thirty and forty years. The armies he com- 
manded were comparatively small; faults no 
doubt he committed, but his genius, especially 
in a profound application of the rules of strate- 
gy, has been generally acknowledged ; and in 
this respect, of modern captains there are few, 
(with the exception, of course, of Frederic, Na- 
poleon, and Wellington,) whose plans of opera- 
tion may be followed and investigated, with 
more advantage by the military student. 

The following are amongst some incidental 
expressions applicable to our subject, from the 
pen of the able and acute Latrille. 

“It has been observed of Turenne that he 
was timid and circumspect in his youth, and 
became bold and enterprising at the age when 
most men cease to be so...... - There are 
geniuses which are developed by study and ex- 
perience ; others, like Minerva, come armed at 
all points into the world. 

“ The example of Turenne, justly cited as a 
model of wisdom, appears to me conclusive in 
favour of my assertions. History sufficiently 
proves, that nothing really memorable has ever 
been achieved without that boldness of concep- 
tion, that fearless rapidity of execution, which 
has invariably distinguished commanders of 
the first order." (The author is drawing a dis- 
tinction between rashness and a well-judged 
audacity.) 

In the earlier part of his career he was con- 
temporary with Cromwell; oecasionally an op- 
ponent, he was throughout the rival and friend 
of Condé; and our own Marlborough received 
from him his first lessons in the art. 


From the London Weekly Review. 


THE LAST HOURS OF EMINENT 
CHRISTIANS, from the Commencement of 
the Christian Erato the Death of George the 
Third. Compiled from the best Authorities, 
and Chronologically arranged. By the Rev. 
Henry Clissold, Minister of Stockwell Cha- 
pel, Lambeth. 8vo. London,1229. Riving- 
tons. 


Mr. Cuissotp, already eeeguy 
known for his services to the religious world, 





ouis the Fourteenth. The ministers were 


by his volume of “ Prayers by Eminent Per- 
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sons,” has added highly to his public merits by 
the production of the present work, which 
might almost be termed the Apotheosis of the 
Christian life. It is a collection of details of 
the final moments of men distinguished for 
their learning, moral dignity, and religious vir- 
tue; compiled from acknowledged authority, 
and arranged with a clearness, and narrated 
with an interest, which invests it at once with 
the vigour of a narrative, and the value of asa- 
cred lesson. As we shall, in all probability, be 
enabled to return to this performance, (of which 
eur present notice is much more restricted 
than we could wish, by the necessity of attend- 
ing to works of more rapid passage from the 
public eye,) we shall merely give two extracts, 
as examples of the general material of the vo- 
Jume,—premising that the author has, with un- 
questionable good sense and discretion, ex- 
cluded al! the romantic and enthusiastic death- 
bed scenes, which figure so ostentatiously in 
popular publications of the day. 


Hugo Grotius. 


Of the closing hours of this very distinguish- 
ed individual, it has long been regretted that 
the record is so brief. But all that remains 
has been given by Mr. Clissold. 

“The second day after Grotius’s arrival at 
Rostock, having been wrecked at the coast of 
Pomerania sixty miles distant he sent for me, 
Quistorpius, minister of Rostock. About nine 
at night I went, and found him almost at the 
point of death. I said there was nothing I de- 
sired more than to have seen him in health, 
that I might have the pleasure of his conver- 
sation. He answered, God had ordered it 
otherwise. I desired him to prepare himself 
for a happier life, to acknowledge that he was 
a sinver, and ask God's mercy: he answered, 
‘1 am that publican.’ [ went onand told him, 
that he must have recourse to Jesus Christ, 
without whom there is no salvation. He re- 

lied, ‘I place; all my hopes in Jesus Christ.’ 
began to repeat aloud, in German, the prayer 
commencing ‘ Herr Jesu.’ He followed me in 
a very low voice, with his hands clasped. 
When I had done, I asked him if he had under- 
stood me. He answered,‘ | understand you 
very well.’ I continued to repeat to him those 
passages of the word of God, which are com- 
monly offered to the remembrance of dying 
rsons, and asked him if he understood me; 

e answered, ‘I heard your voice, but did not 
understand what you said.’ These were his 
last words: soon afterwards he expired, just at 
midnight.” 

The fragment on Bishop Berkeley is scarce- 
ly beyond a few lines, yet they are strikingly 
expressive. 

* Bishop Atterbury declared that ‘he did 
not think so much understanding, so much 
knowledge, so much innocence, and so much 
humility, had been the portion of any but an- 
gels, until he saw Mr. Berkeley.’ ” 


“ Extract from his letter, written whenat Turin, 
in 1714 ;— 

“*T am now hardened against wind and wea- 
ther, earth and sea, frost and snow ; can gal- 
lop all day long, and sleep but three or four 
hours at night.” 





On Sunday evening, Jan. 14th, 1753, as he 
was sitting in the midst of his family, listening 
to a sermon of Dr. Sherlock's, which his lady 
was reading to him, he was seized with what 
the physicians call a palsy of the heart, and in- 
stantly expired. The accident was so sudden, 
that his body was quite cold, and his joints stiff, 


before it was discovered, as the Bishop lay on * 


2 couch, and seemed to be asleep, till his daugh- 
ter, on presenting him with a dish of tea, first 
perceived his insensibility. 


“The Bishop was summoned out of the 
world while Mrs. Berkeley was reading to him 
the lesson in the burial service, taken from the 
15th chapter of the Epistle to the Corinthians. 
On this most sublime chapter he was comment- 
ing, when his heavenly spirit soared aloft to 
his kindred souls.” 


The volume contains nearly two hundred 


and fifty of those details, some of which are of 


considerable length,—and all of which, so far 
as we have been able to perceive, exhibit an in- 
telligence and care honourable to the author. 


From the New Monthly Magazine 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


Is earlier days, in happier hours, 

I watch’d and wander’d with the sun 
I saw him when the east was red, 
I saw him when the day was dead, 

All his earthly journey done ! 

Looks of love were in the west, 

But he pass'd, and took no rest! 


O’er the immeasurable blue ! 

Across the rain. amidst the blast, 
Onwards and onwards, like a god, 
Through the trackless air he trod, 

Scattering bounties as he pass’d, 

By the portals of the west, 

And never shut his eyes in rest! 


Oh! how—in those too happy hours— 
How deeply then did I adore 

The bright unwearied sleepless sun, 

And wish—just thus my course to run, 
From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 
My deeds thus good, thus known, thus bright, 
Thus undisturb'd by rest or night. 


But now,—since I have heard and seen 
The many cares that trouble life, 

The evil that requiteth good, 

The benefits not understood, 
Unfilial, unpaternal strife, 
The hate, the lie, the bitter jest, 
I feel how sweet are night and rest. 


And, oh! what morning ever look'd 
So lovely as the quiet eve, 
When low and fragrant winds arise 
And draw the curtains of the skies, 
And gentle songs of summer weave ; 
Such as between the alders creep 
Now, and soothe my soul to sleep ' 




















From the London Weekly Review. 


MEMOIRS OF LADY FANSHAWE, Wife 
of the Right Hon. Sir Richard Fanshawe, 
‘art. Ambassador from Charles I. to the 
Court of Madrid in 1665. Written by her- 
self. To which are added, Extracts from the 
Correspondence of Sir Richard Fanshawe, 
8ro. London, 1229. Colburn.—( Unpublished.) 
Some years since, the Memoirs of the Wife 
of Colonel Hutchinson attracted great and de- 
served notice, from their delineation of a true 
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English matron—a fine compound of dignity | 


and feeling ;—the high manners of a woman of 
condition, softened by the faithful fondness of 
the attached wife. 

We now present our readers with a portrait 
of a matron of the same anxious period, a wife 
and mother, exhibiting the same steadiness un- 
der the same severity of trial, and, to the last, 
versevering in the same round of sacred and 
nebeed virtues. Yet a distinction must be 
drawn between the characters of those two ad- 
mirable women. 


Mrs. Hutchinson, the wife of | 


a republican, was stamped with something of | 


the sternness of republicanism, connected as 

then was with religious formality. Her no- 
ble spirit had rapidly assumed the austerity of 
her principles ; and the habit of seeing the fierce 
excesses of revolutionary justice, undoubtedly 
tended to give a masculine rigour to her cha- 
racter. 

Lady Fanshawe is a striking, and, we think, 
a highly attractive, contrast to this shape of 
frowning virtue. She was a royalist, and the 
wife of a royalist, in frequent and close inter- 
course with the unfortunate family of the King, 
whether on the throne, or in exile, whether 
struggling with the iron factions of the Com- 
monwealth, or wasting away life among stran- 
gers, in the scorns and shames that make the 
sufferings of the great worse than the worst 
privations of the obscure. 

The husband of Lady Fanshawe was a man 
of old English descent, fifth son of Sir Henry 
Fanshawe, of Ware Park, in Hertfordshire. He 
was a student of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and entered of the Inner Temple in 1626. But 
disliking the study of the law, which he had 
adopted only in compliance with his mother's 
wibie, he, on her death, went to travel, appa- 
rently for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge 
of foreign languages, and fitting himself for di- 
plomatic employment. He succeeded in both: 
for, in 1630, he was appointed Secretary to the 
Spanish embassy, from his acquaintance with 
the country ; an acquaintance which certainly 
ought to have brought him something, for its 
acquisition had cost him almost the whole of 
what he was worth in the world, £50 a year, 
and £1500. In Spain he remained seven years, 





then returned, and lingered about London in | 


expectation of office. 

ut an event was soon to occur, which ex- 
tinguished all minor hopes and fears, in the 
mightier misery of the nation. 
broke out; the King summoned his friends to 
Oxford; there Fanshawe accompanied him, 
and there commenced that series of troubles 
and dangers, which involved him, and all the 
great and brave of England, for a Jong succes- 
sion of melancholy years. 
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Yet there he met with what seemed sent as 
an express consolation and support under his 
loyal hazards, and what unquestionably assist- 
ed, cheered, and protected him, in an extraor- 
dinary degree, through the most eventful 
scenes of his existence. Ann, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir John Harrison, a fervent loyalist, 
had attended her father to the Court of Oxford. 
There was some connexion between the fami- 
lies; and in 1644, Fanshawe married his young 
relative, then in her twentieth year, he being 
thirty-six. He was Secretary at War to the 
Prince; but the emoluments of office were not 
among the temptations to the match; for the 
whole capital of the Secretary was but twenty 
pounds, which was laid out in “ the articles ef 
his trade, pen, ink, and paper.” We shall now 
give the leading points of the curious history 
of those slightly portioned lovers from the 
“Memoirs” themselves; which were written 
under Lady Fanshawe’s inspection in 1676, for 
the instruction of her only son, Sir Richard 
Fanshawe, and were copied from the original 
in 1766, by her Ladyship’s great grand-daugh- 
ter, Charlotte Colman. The MS. is now print- 
ed for the first time. No other liberty has been 
taken with it than the alteration of the old spel- 
ling, and the change of a few dates obviously 
erroneous. The latter days of Sir Richard 
Fanshawe were some recompense to him for 
the toils of his earlier ones. He was made a 
Baronet, a Member of the Privy Council, and 
successively Ambassador to France and Spain. 
To the general reader he may be already known 
as a maker of rhymes, though unfortunately he 
was only one of the “ mob of gentlemen who 
write with ease.” He translated the poems of 
Camoens, the Lusiad, the Pastor Fido, and 
wrote such “ occasional verses” as were in fa- 
shion at the time. 

The narrative begins with the nervous sim- 
plicity of the ancients. It reminds us of some 
of the discourses of Socrates in the Memorabi- 
lia, but with the higher feelings created by a 
higher religion. 

“I have thought it good to discourse to you, 
my most dear and only son, the most remarkable 
actions and accidents of your family, as well as 
those more eminent ones of your father; and 
my life and necessity, not delight or revenge, 
hath made me insert some passages which will 
reflect on their owners, as the praises of others 
will be but just, which is my intent in this nar- 
nae. " * * 

‘ Endeavour to be innocent as a dove, but as 
wise as a serpent; and let this lesson direct 
you most in the greatest extremes of fortune. 
Hate idleness, and curb all passions ; be true in 
all words and actions ; unnecessarily deliver not 
your opinion; but when you do, let it be just, 
well-considered, and plain. * * * 

“ Endeavour always to be content in that es- 
tate of life which it hath pleased God to call 
you to, and think it a great fault not to employ 
your time, either for the good of your soul, or 
improvement of your understanding, health, or 
estate; and as these are the most pleasant 
pastimes, so it will make youa cheerful old age, 
which is as necessary for you to design, as to 
make provision to support the infirmities which 
decay of strength brings: and it was never seen 
that a vicious youth terminated in a contented, 
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cheerful old age, but perished out of counte- 


nance. * * 


“ Manage your fortune prudently, and forget 


not that you must give God an account here- | 


after, and upon all occasions. 

“ Remember your father, whose true image, 
though I can never draw to the life, unless God 
will grant me that blessing in you; yet, because 


you were but ten months and ten days old when | 


God took him out of this world, [ will, for your 


advantage, show you bim with all truth, and | 


without partiality.”—p. 1—4. 
In speaking of her mother’s death, she men- 
tions a singular anecdote, as stated by the 


nowledge. 

“ My mother being sick to death of a fever, 
three months after | was born, which was the 
occasion she gave me suck no longer, her 
friends and servants thought to all outward ap- 
pearance that she was dead, and so lay almost 
two days and a night, but Dr. Winston coming 
to comfort my father, went into my mother’s 
room, and looking earnestly on her face, said 
she was so handsome, and now looks so lovely, 
I cannot think she is dead ; and suddenly took 
a lancet out of his pocket, and with it cut the 
sole of her foot, which bled. Upon this, he im- 
mediately caused her to be laid upon the bed 
again, and to be rubbed, and such means as she 
came to life, and opening her eyes, saw two of 
her kinswomen stand by her, my Lady Knollys 
and my Lady Russell, both with great wide 
sleeves, as the fashion then was, and said, Did 
not you promise me fifteen years, and are you 
come again ? which they not understanding per- 
suaded her to keep her spirits quiet in that great 
weakness wherein she then was; but, some 
hours after, she desired my father and Dr. 
Howlsworth might be left alone with her, to 
whom she said, | will acquaint you, that, during 
the time of my trance, I was in great quiet, 
but in a place I could neither distinguish nor 
describe : but the sense of leaving my girl, who 
is dearer to me than all my children, remained 
a trouble upon my spirits. Suddenly I saw two 
by me, clothed in long white garments, and 
methought I fell down with my face in the dust; 
and they asked why I was troubled in so great 
happiness. I replied, O let me have the same 
grant given to Hezekiah, that I may live fifteen 
years to see my a a woman: to which 
they answered, It is done : and then, at that in- 
stant, | awoke out of my trance ; and Dr. How!s- 
worth did there affirm, that that day she died 
made just fifteen years from that time.’— 
p- 26—28. 

The Prince, with whom remained the princi- 

al retainers of the Royal family, having fled 
rom the general ruin of the King’s fortunes in 
1646, embarked for the Isles of Scilly. Fan- 
shawe followed him, and we may judge of the 
miseries of the humbler ranks, when the hard- 
ships of the Court were such as these :— 

“ We having put all our present estate into 
two trunks, and carried them aboard with us in 
a ship commanded by Sir Nicholas Crispe, 
whose skill and honesty the master and seamen 
had no opinion of, my husband was forced to 
appease their mutiny which his miscarriage 
caused ; and taking out money to pay the sea- 
men, that night following, they broke open one 











of our trunks, and took out a bag of £ 60, and 
a quantity of gold lace, with our best clothes 
and linen, with all my combs, gloves, and rib- 
bons, which amounted to near £300 more. 
The next day, after having been pillaged, and 


| extremely sick and big with child, [ was sent 
| on shore almost dead in the Island of Scilly ; 
| when we had got to our quarters near the Cas- 


tle, where the Prince lay, | went immediately 
to bed, which was so vile, that my footman ever 
lay in a better, and we had but three in the 
whole house, which consisted of four rooms, or 


| rather partitions, two low rooms, and two little 
' lofts, with a ladder to go up: in one of these 


porasber of her funeral sermon, on his own | they kept dried fish, which was his trade, and 


in this my husband's two clerks lay, one there 
was for my sister, and one for myself, and ane 
amongst the rest of the servants; but, when I 
waked in the morning, I was so cold I knew 
not what to do, but the daylight discovered that 
my bed was near swimming with the sea, which 
the owner told us afterwards it never did so 
but at spring tide. With this we were destitute 
of clothes, and meat and fuel for half the Court 
to serve them a month was not to be had in the 
whole island, and truly we begged our daily 
bread of God, for we thought every meal our 
last. The Council sent for provisions to France, 
which served us, but they were bad, and a lit- 
tle of them; then, after three weeks and odd 
days, we set sail for the Isle of Jersey, where 
we safely arrived, praised be God, beyond the 
belief of all the beholders from that island, for 
the pilot not knowing the way into the har- 
bour, sailed over the rocks, but being spring tide, 
and by chance high water, God be praised, his 
Highness and all of us came safe ashore through 
so great a danger.’ —p. 58—60. 
anshawe returned to England, where he 
waited on the King, then inconfinement. An 
interesting account is _— of the interviews. 
* During his stay at Hampton Court, my hus- 
band was with him, to whom he was pleased to 
talk much of his concerns, and gave him there 
credentials for Spain, with private instructions, 
and letters for his service; but God, for our sins, 
disposed his Majesty's affairs otherwise. I went 
three times to pay my duty to him, both as I 
was the daughter of his servant, and wife of his 
servant. The last time | ever saw him, when 
I took my leave, I could not refrain weeping : 
when he had saluted me, 1 prayed to God to 
preserve his Majesty with long life and happy 
years; he stroked me on the cheek, and said, 
* Child, if God pleaseth it shal! be so, but both 


| you and I must submit to God's will, and you 


know in what hands I am in ;’ then turning to 
your father, he said, ‘ Be sure, Dick, to tell my 
son all that I have said, and deliver those let- 
ters to my wife; pray God bless her! I hope 
I shall do well:’ and taking him in his arms, 
said, ‘ Thou hast ever been an honest man, and 
I hope God will bless thee, and make thee a 
happy servant to my son, whom | have charged 
in my letter to continue his love, and trust to 
you,’ adding, ‘I do promise you that if ever I 
am restored to my dignity, I will bountifully 
reward you both for your service and suffer- 
ings.’ Thus did we part from that glorious 
sun, that, within a few months after, was mur- 
dered, to the grief of all Christians that were 
not forsaken by God." —p. 66—Gs. 
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Cromwell, whose military name had first put | again; but, by little and little, I thank God, 


the army into hands whose duplicity had mas- 
tered the parliament, willing enough as it was | 
to be corrupted; whose ambition, pampered by | 
success, had followed the course of events until 
they placed his king in his power ; and whose 
atrocious cruelty murdered the unhappy mo- 
narch—was now pursuing the last adherents of 
Charles throughout Ireland. Lady Fanshawe's 
narrative gives a deplorable picture of the suf- 
ferings that assai] even the tender and the high- 
born in times of military struggle. 

“ We remained some time behind in Ireland, 
until my husband could receive his Majesty's 
commands how to dispose of himself. During | 
this time, I had, by the fall of a stumbling | 
horse, being with child, broke my left wrist, 
which, because it was ill-set, put me to great 
and long pain, and I wasin my bed when Cork 
revolted. By chance, that day my husband was 
gone on business to Kinsale: it was in the be- 
ginning of November, 1650. At midnight, I | 
heard the great guns go off, and thereupon | 
called up my family to rise, which I did as well 
as ] could in that condition. Hearing lamenta- 
ble shrieks of men, women, and children, I ask- 
ed at a window the cause; they told me they 
were all Irish, stripped and wounded, and turn- 
ed out of the town, and that Colonel Jeffries 
with some others, had possessed themselves of 
the town for Cromwell. Upon this, I imme- 
diately wrote a letter to my husband, blessing | 
God's providence that he was not there with | 
me, persuading him to patience and hope that 
I should get safely out of the town, by God's 
assistance, and desired him to shift for himself, 
for fear of a surprise, with promise that I would 
secure his papers. 

“So soon as | had finished my letter, I sent 
it by a faithful servant, who was let down the 
garden-wal!l of Red Abbey, and, sheltered by 
the darkness of the night, he made his escape. 
l immediately packed up my husband's cabinet, 
with all his writings, and near £1000 in gold 
and silver, and all other things, both of clothes, 
linen, and household stuff that were portable, 
of value ; and then, about three o'clock in the 
morning, by the light of a taper, and in that 
pain I was in, | went into the market-place, 
with only a man and maid, and passing through 
an unruly tumult with their swords in their 
hands, searched for their chief commander, Jef- 
feries, who, whilst he was loyal, had received 
many civilities from your father. I told him 
it was necessary that uponthat change | should 
remove, and | desired his pass that would be 
obeyed, or else | must remain there: I hoped 
he would not deny me that kindness. He in- 
stantly wrote me a pass, both for myself, family, 
and goods, and said he would never forget the 
respect he owed your father. With this, | came 
through thousands of naked swords to Red Ab- 
bey, and hired the next neighbour's cart, which 
carried ail that I could remove: and myself, 
sister, and little girl Nan, with three maids | 
and two men, set forth at five o'clock in No- 
vember, having but two horses amongst us all, 
which we rid on by turns. In this sad condi- 
tion I left Red Abbey, with as many goods as 
were worth £100 which could not be removed, 
and so were plundered. We went ten miles to 
Kinsale, in perpetual fear of being fetched back 
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| famine, and with famine plague. 


we got safe to the garrison, where I found your 
father the most disconsolate man in the world, 
for fear of his family, which he had no possi- 
bility to assist ; but his joys exceeded to see me 
and his darling daughter, and to hear the won- 
derful escape we, through the assistance of God, 
had made.” —p. 77—80. 

In those days, all the scourges of an undone 
nation were let loose together. With war came 
The garri- 
sons were, of course, nests of disease, until the 
sword extinguished the malady in blood; the 
fields were deserts, and the cities lazar-houses. 
Yet all this was the hourly experience of the 
British Islands, scarcely more than a century 
anda halfago. This unhappy family of fugi- 
tives, glad to escape with their lives, now bent 
their course across the desolated country to 
Galway, the chief port of the west of Ireland. 
There they found the plague ; were received in 
the house of a merchant, from which nine per- 
sons had been taken out dead within a few 
months, and still escaping, they embarked on 
board a vessel of Amsterdam for Malaga, the 
captain being a ‘‘ most tempestuous master,” a 
Dutchman, which, as the writer pithily ob- 
serves, “is enough to say;” but, “truly, I 
think, the greatest beast lever saw of his kind.” 
On this voyage they still had their hazards, 
and the incident occurred which has been long 
quoted to Lacy Fanshawe’s honour, but which 
ean never be more gracefully told than in her 
own words 

““When we had just passed the Straits, we 
saw coming towards us, with full sails, a Turk- 
ish galley well manned, and we believed we 
should be all carried away slaves. for this man 
had so laden his ship with goods for Spain, that 
his guns were useless, though the ship carried 
sixty guns: he called for brandy, and after he 
had well drunken, and all his men, which were 
near two hundred, he called for arms, and clear- 
ed the deck as well as he could, resolving to 
fight rather than lose his ship, which was worth 
thirty thousand pounds; this was sad for us 
passengers, but my husband bid us be sure to 
keep in the cabin, and not appear, the women, 
which would make the Turks think that we 
were a man-of-war, but if they saw women, 
they would take us for merchants, and boarg 
us. He went upon the deck, and took a gun 
and bandoliers, and sword, and, with the rest 
of the ship's company, stood upon deck ex- 
pecting the arrival of the Turkish man-of-war 
This beast, the Captain, had locked me up in 
the cabin: I knocked and called long to no 
purpose, until, at length, the cabin-boy came 
and opened the door; I, all in tears, desired 
him to be so good as to give me his blue thrum 
cap he wore, and his tarred coat, which he did, 
and I gave him half-a-crown, and putting them 
on, and flinging away my night clothes, [ crept 
up softly, and stood upon the deck by my hus- 
band's side, as free from sickness and fear, as, 
I confess, from discretion ; but it was the effect 
of that passion, which I could never master. 

“ By this time, the two vessels were engaged 
in parley, and so well satisfied with speech and 
sight of each other's forces, that the Turk’s 
man-of-war tacked about, end we continued 
our course. But when your father saw it con- 
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venient to retreat, looking upon me, he blessed 


! 


} 


himself, and snatched me up in his arms, say- | 


ing, ‘Good God, that love can make this 
change! and though he seemingly chid me, 
he would laugh at it as often as he remember- 


ed that voyage ; and in the beginning of March | 
| ed provided a dinner and room, as ordered, in 


we all landed, praised be God, in Malaga, very 
well, and full of content to see ourselves delh- 
vered from the sword and plague, and living in 
hope that we should one day return happily to 
our native country; notwithstanding, we 
thought it great odds, considering how the af- 
fairs of the King’s three kingdoms stood; but 
we trusted in the providence of Almighty 
God, and proceeded 

“ We were very kindly entertained by the 
merchants, and by them lodged in a mer- 
chant’s house, where we had not been with 
our goods three days, when the vessel that 
brouglit us thither, by the negligence of a 
cabin-boy, was blown up in the harbour, with 
the loss of above a hundred men and all our 
lading."—p. '1—94 

Lady Fanshawe and her husband, after wan- 
dering through the south of Spain, where 
they visited the Alhambra, of whose Moorish 
magnificence a curious, description is given, 
returned to the north, and embarked at St. 
Sebastian, to wait on the Queen of England, 
then in Paris. Their usual calamities pur- 
sued them, in the shape of a storm, which 
drove them about the Bay of Biscay for some 
days: the Spanish crew, after getting drunk, 
hiding in the cabin, and giving up the vessel 
for lost. The wind luckily drove them on the 
coast of France, instead of sending them out 


used, and said little more, but that I should be 
in some room at Charing-cross, where he had 
promise from his keeper that he should rest 
there in my company at dinner time: this was 
meant to him as a great favour. I expected 
him with impatience, and on the day appoint- 


| which [| was with my father and some more of 


our friends, where, about eleven of the clock, 
we saw hundreds of poor soldiers, both English 
and Scotch, march all naked on foot, and 
many with your father, who was very cheerful 
in appearance, who, after he had spoken and 
saluted me and his friends there, said, * Pray 
let us not lose time, for 1 know not how little 


I have to spare; this is the chance of war; 


into the Atlantic: they reached Nantz, had a | 


delightful passage up the Loire, and finally 


rested in Paris, then the centre of all the pomps 
of royalty 

But when had the attendants on exiled 
kings a right to their own leisure? Charles 
the Second adventured his disastrous fortunes 
once more—was beaten in the battle of Wor- 
cester—and Fanshawe, then in his train, was 
made prisoner, and sent up to London to un- 
dergo the fate of a rebel. However, Cromwell 
was too much a soldier to be cruel when the 
day was gained; and Fanshawe was merely 
confined. Lady Fanshawe tells all this admi- 
rably, from the touching simplicity of her nar- 
ralive. 

« [went with my brother Fanshawe to Ware 
Park, and my sister went to Bali's, to my 
father, both intending to meet in the winter, 
and so indeed we did with tears: for the 2d of 
September following was fought the battle of 
Worcester, when the King being missed, and 
nothing heard of your father being dead or 
alive, tor three days, it was inexpressible what 
affliction | was in. I neither eat nor slept, 
but trembled at every motion I heard, expect- 
ing the fatal news, which at last came in their 
news-book, which mentioned your father a 
prisoner. 

* Then with some hopes I went to London, 
intending to leave my little girl Nan, the com- 
panion of my troubles, there, and so find out 
my husband wheresoever he was carried; but 
upon my coming to London, I met a messenger 
from him with a letter, which advised me of 
his condition, and told me he was very civilly 


nothing venture, nothing have; so let us sit 
down and be merry whilst we may; then 
taking my hand in his and kissing me, ‘ Cease 
weeping, no other thing upon earth can move 
me; remember we are all at God's disposal.’ 

“Then he began to tell how kind his cap- 
tain was to him, and the people as he passed 
offered him money, and brought him good 
things, and particularly Lady Denham, at Bos- 
ton-house, who would have given him all the 
money she had in her house, but he returned 
her thanks, and toid her he had so ill kept his 
own, that he would not tempt his governor 
with more, but if she would give hun a shirt or 
two, and some handkerchiets, he would keep 
them as long as he could for her sake. She 
fetched him two smocks of her own, and some 
handkerchiefs, saying she was ashamed to give 
him them, but having none of her son's at 
home, she desired him to wear them. 

“Thus we passed the time until order 
came to carry him to Whitehall, where, in a 
little room yet standing in the bowling-green, 
he was kept prisoner, without the speech of 
any, so far as they knew, ten weeks, and in 
expectation of death. They often examined 


| him, and at last he grew so tlin health by the 


cold and hard marches he had undergone, and 
being pent up ma room close and small, that 


| the scurvy brought him almost to death's 


door. 

“ During the time of his imprisonment, I 
failed not constantly to go, when the clock 
struck four in the morning, with a dark lan- 
tern in my hand all alone and on foot, from my 
lodging in Chancery Lane, at my cousin 
Young's, to Whitehall, iu at the entry that 
went out of King-street into the bowling-green. 
There I would go under his window and softly 
call him; he, after the first time excepted, 
never failed to put his head at the first call; 
thus we talked together, and sometimes I was 
so wet with the rain, that it went in at my 
neck and out at my heels. He directed how I 
should make my addresses, which | did ever 
to their general, Cromwe!l, who had a great 
respect for your father, and would have bought 
hia off to his service upon any terms. 

‘“ Being one day to solicit tor my husband's 
liberty for a time, he bid me bring the next 
day a certificate from a physician that he was 
really ill. Immediately | went to Dr. Batters, 
that was by chance both physician to Crom- 
well and to our family, who gave me one very 
favourable in my husband's behalf. 1 deliver- 
ed it at the council chamber, at three of the 
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elock that afternoon, as he commanded me, 
and he himself moved, that seeing they could 
make no use of his imprisonment, whereby to 
lighten them in their business, that he might 
have his liberty upon four thousands bail, to 
take a course of physic, he being dangerously 
ill. Many spake against it, but most Sir 
Henry Vane, who said he would be as instru- 
mental for aught he knew, to hang them all 
that sat there, if ever he had opportunity, but 
if he had liberty for a time, that he might take 
the engagement before he went out; upon 
which Cromwell said, ‘1 never knew that the 
engagement was a medicine for the scorbutic.’ 
They, hearing their general say so, thought it 
obliged him, and so ordered him his liberty 
upon bail. His eldest brother and sister Be- 
dell, and self, were bound in four thousand 
pounds; and the latter end of November he 
came to my lodgings, at my cousin Young's. 
He there met many of his good friends and 
kindred, and my joy was inexpressible, and so 
was poor Nan’s, of whom your poor father was 
very fond. I forgot to tell you, that when your 
father was taken prisoner of war, he, before 
they entered the house where he was, burned 
all his papers, which saved the lives and es- 
tastes of many a brave gentleman.’—p. 113 
—119 

On Cromwell's death, Fanshawe got rid of 
his bonds, and went to France. But his lady 
preparing to follow him, was stopped; and she 
put in practice the following dexterous contri- 
vance, after the failure of an application to her 
cousin Nevill, one of the “ High Court of Jus- 
tice, at Whitehall! 

“TIT made no reply, but thanked my cousin 
Henry Nevill, and took my leave. I sat me 
down in the next room, full sadly to consider 
what I should do, desiring God to help me in 
so just a cause as I then was in. I began and 
thought if | were denied a passage then, they 
would ever after be more severe on all ocea- 
sions, and it might be very ill for us both. I 
was ready to go. if I had a pags, the next tide, 
and might be there before they could suspect 
I was gone: these thoughts put this invention 
in my head. 

* At Wallingford House, the office was kept 
where they gave passes: thither I went in as 
plain a way and speech as | could devise, leav- 
ing my maid at the gate, who was much a 
finer gentlewoman than myself. With as ill 
mien and tone as I could express, I told a fel- 
low [ found in the office, that I desired a pass 
for Paris, to go to my husband. ‘ Woman, 
what is your husband, and your name?’ Sir, 
said I, with many courtesies, he is a young 
merchant, and my name is Ann Harrison. 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘it will cost you a crown:’ 
said I, that is a great sum for me, but pray put 
in a man, my maid and three children; all 
which he immediately did, telling me a malig- 
nant would give him five pounds for such a 
pass 

“I thanked him kindly, and so went imme- 
diately to my lodgings; and with my pen I 
made the great H of Harrison, two ff, and the 
rr’s, an ”, and the i,an s, and the s, an /, and 
the o, an a, and the n, aw, so completely, that 
none could find out the change. With all 
speed I hired a barge, and that night at six 
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o'clock I went to Gravesend, and from thence 
by coach to Dover, where, upon my arrival, 
the searchers came and demanded my pass, 
whieh they were to keep for their discharge. 
When they bad read it, they said, ‘Madam, 
you may go when you please ;’ but says one, 
‘T little thought they would give a pass to so 
great a malignant, especially in so troublesome 
atime as this.’ 

“About nine o'clock at night I went on 
board the packet boat, and about eight o'clock 
in the morning landed safe, God be praised, at 
Calais. I went to Mr. Booth’s, an English 
merchant, and a very honest man. There I 
rested two days: but upon the next day he had 
advice from Dover, that a post was sent to stay 
me from London, because they had sent for 
me to my lodgings by a messenger of the 
court, to know why, and upon what business | 
went to France. Then | discovered to him my 
invention of the changing my name, at which, 
as at their disappointment, we all laughed, and 
so did your father, and as many as knew the 
deceit. We hired a wagon-coach, for there is 
no other at Calais, and began our Journey 
about the beginning of June, LO5!). 

* Coming one night to Abbeville, the gover- 
nor sent his lieutenant to me, to let me know 
my husband was well the week before, that he 
had seen him at Paris, and had promised him 
to take care of me in my going through his 
government, there being much robbery daily 
committing; that he would advise me to take 
care of the garrison soldiers, and giving them 
a pistole a-picce, they would convey me very 
safely. This he said the governor would have 
told me himself, but that he was in bed with 
the gout: I thanked him, and accepted his 
profier. The next morning he sent me ten 
troopers well armed, and when | had gone 
about four leagues, as we ascended a hill, says 
some of titese, * Madam, look out, but fear no- 
thing.’ They rid all up to a well mounted 
troop of horse. about fifty or more, which, after 
some parley, wheeled about into the woods 
again. When we came upon the hill, | asked 
how it was possible so many men so well arm- 
ed should turn, having so few to oppose them - 
At which they laughed, and said,‘ Madam, we 
are all of a company, and quaiter in this town. 
The truth is, our pay is short, and we are 
forced to keep ourselves this way; but we have 
this rule, that if we in a party guard any com- 
pany, the rest never molest them, but let them 
pass free.’ 

“] having passed all danger, as they said, 
gave them a pistole each man, and so left them 
and went on my journey, and met my husband 
at St. Dennis, God be praised!’—p. 12V—133. 

Then came the joyous restoration. 

“ After staying three weeks at Brussels, we 
went to Breda, where we heard the happy 
news of the King’s return to England. In the 
beginning of May we went with all the court 
to the Hague, where I first saw the Queen of 
Bohemia, who was exceeding kind to all of us 

“Here the King and all the royal family 
were entertained at a very great supper by the 
States; and now business of state took up 
much time. 

“ The King promised my husband he should 
be one of the secretaries of state, and both the 
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now Duke of Ormond, and the Lord Chancel- 
lor Clarendon, were witnesses of it, yet that 
false man made the King break his word for 
his own accommodation, and placed Mr. Nor- 
ris, a poor country gentleman of about two 
hundred pounds a-year, a fierce Presbyterian, 
and one that never saw the King’s face: but 
still promises were made of the reversion to 
your father 

* Upon the King’s restoration, the Duke of 
York, then made ‘admiral, appointed ships to 
carry over the company and servants of the 
King, who were very great. His highness 
appointed for my husband and his family a 
third-rate frigate, called the Speedwell; but 
his Majesty commanded my husband to wait 
on him in his own ship. We had by the 
States’ order sent on board to the King’s most 
eminent servants, great store of provisions 
for our family we had sent on board the Speed- 
well a tierce of claret, a hogshead of Rhenish 
wine, six dozen of fowls, a dozen of gammons 
of bacon, a great basket of bread, and six 
sheep, two dozen of neat’s tongues, and a great 
box of sweetmeats. Thus taking our leaves of 
those obliging persons we had conversed with 
in the Hague, we went on board upon the 233d 
of May, about two o'clock in the afternoon. 
The King embarked at four of the clock, 
upon which we set sail, the shore being cover- 
ed with people, and shouts from all places of a 
good Voy age, which was seconded with many 
volleys of shot interchanged: so favourable 
was the wind, that the ships’ wherries went 
from ship to ship to visit their friends all night 
long. But who can sufficiently express the 
joy and gallantry of that voyage, to see so 
many great ships, the best in the world, to 
hear the trumpets and all other music, to see 
near a hundred brave ships sail before the wind 
with the vast cloths and streamers, the neat- 
ness and cleanness of the ships, the strength 
and jollity of the mariners, the gallantry of the 
commanders, the vast plenty of all sorts of pro- 
visions; but above all, the glorious majesties 
of the King and his two brothers, were so be- 
yond man’s expectation ‘and expression. The 
sea was calm, the moon shone at full, and the 
sun suffered not a cloud to hinder his pros- 
pect of the best sight, by whose light and the 
merciful bounty of God he was set safely on 


shore at Dover, in Kent, upon the 20th of 


May, 1660. 

“ So great were the acclamations and num- 
bers of people, that it reached like one street 
from Dover to Whitehall: we lay that night 
at Dover, and the next day we went in Sir 
Arnold Brein’s coach towards London, where 
on Sunday night we came to a house in the 
Savoy. My niece, Fanshawe, then lay in the 
Strand, where | stood to see the King’s entry 
with his brothers: surely the most pompous 
show that ever was, for the hearts of all men 
in this kingdom moved at his will. 

“The next day | went with other ladies of 
the family to congratulate his Majesty's happy 
arrival, who received me with great grace, 
and promised me future favours to my hus- 
band and self. His Majesty gave my husband 


his picture, set with small diamonds, when he | 
was a child; it isa great rarity, because there 
never was but one. —p. 135—139. 


Oratory. 


The course of those sufferings and anxious 
lives was henceforward to run smooth, ex- 
cepting in the loss of children, of which almost 
their whole large family perished before matu- 
rity. The Spanish embassy fills up the re- 
mainder of a volume, the truth of which is 
more romantic, and its romance more true, 
than those of any narrative which even the 
wild and adventurous days of the civil war 
have yet produced, for the interest and the 
warning of posterity. 


From the Athenaum 


MODERN ORATORY. 


Tne speeches of our contemporaries, some of 
them full of talent and information, do not ap- 
pear to us very admirable; regarded as works 
of art. They could not, perhaps they ought 
not, tobe so. From the time that reporting le- 
gitimised itself by custom, there was an end of 
speaking solely for the audience, and for the 
decision of the moment. Speeches were made 
to be read and not to be heard,—with, however, 
this important limitation, that, though the ef- 
fect upon the assembly to whom the speech 
was addressed became a thing of secondary im- 


| portance, it was yet necessary so far to consult 


} 


their taste and patience as to persuade them to 
listen. Mr. Shiel’s attempt at Penenden Heath 
(made, indeed, under circumstances for which 
he could not very well be prepared) gives an 
example how necessary it is to attend to this 
condition. Except in forensic speaking, with 
which we are not at present chiefly occupied, 
a spoken discourse scarcely ever produces any 
effect in altering the opinions of those to whom 
it is addressed. This is fatal to senatorial ora- 
tory ; and it is only wonderful that our Legis- 
lature should exhibit so many approximations 
to good speaking. 

We will say a word or two on some of the 
most celebrated of our modern speakers. Mr. 
Pitt, with all his pomp of words, had this defect, 


| one of the worst that can belong to an English 


Member of Parliatnent, who is addressing a na- 
tion, and not merely an assembly: he never in 
his life said any thing that any man could re- 
member ; probably because he never thought 
any thing memorable. This conduct was im- 
posed upon him by his circumstances; and he 
was found utterly wanting to the difficulties in 
which he was placed. In peaceful times, his 
ambition would undoubtedly have prompted, 
and his industry and integrity, enabled, him to 
do good. Baut,as an orator, his vague and ver- 
bose discourses, fluent, indeed, and sounding 
enough to astonish country gentlemen, and de- 
light his own adherents, yet never presented an 
image or an argument which any man would 
have thought worth the trouble of putting on 
paper. Mr. Fox, the great orator, though not 
the great statesman, of the period, had certain- 
ly more of the negative qualities of a first-rate 
speaker, and probably more of the positive, 
than any one of his contemporaries. It is a 
subject for eternal regret, that his speeches 


| have not been preserved with the same care as 


| those of Demosthenes, though we are far from 























thinking that the whole of them together would 
be as valuable as the worst of the mighty Athe- 
nian's. 
he chose to call speeches, that is, elaborate, 
and thoughtful and splendid essays. We can 
only say in praise of his oratory, that he was 


the wisest man who ever mistook the nature of 


one of the great objects of his life. He was 
the only Englishman of his time in whose 
mind politics approached to being a science. 
What business had he in the House of Com- 
mons’? Could he think that Adam Smith 


Mr. Burke did wisely in printing what | 
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would be the best champion of free trade at St. | 


Stephen's? Or was he unaware that the man 
has never lived who excelled, at the same time, 
in working out general truths, and in applying 
them oratorically to particular cases? Burke, 
of all men, perhaps, was the best fitted to have 
written a general history of England; as it is, 
he has earned for himself a brilliant place on a 
particular page of it, to the miseries recorded 
on which it may be feared that his authority in 
some degree added. To Burke's intellect. the 
matter in hand usually appeared of very little 
importance, compared with the principles which 
bore upon it. To his feelings, the thing in 
which he was engaged at the moment, present- 
ed itself as above every thing important. His 
philosophical understanding thus taught him 
the laws which related to the French Revolu- 
tion; while his temper betrayed him into fal- 
sifying the facts from which he professed to de- 
duce those general rules. With regard to In- 
dia and America both, he knew more, and 
more wisely, than any other man in England; 
but he did not know how to avail himselt of his 
means against predominating power; and the 
consequence was a signal failure. With re- 
gard to Ffance, his statements are full of mis- 
representation, and were, nevertheless, success- 
ful. How strange is the fate of a man of ge- 
nius, who lets himself be lured into an unsuita- 
ble position !* 

The character of Sheridan as an orator is 
very ably, and, we believe, justly given by the 
writer of a late article in ‘ Black wood’s Maga- 
zine,’ (on Whately’s Rhetoric), to which we 
have before alluded. There needs no stronger 
proof how unfit a sphere is the House of Com- 


mons for first-rate oratory, than the effect said | 


to have been produced by the mountebank non- 
sense of that transcendant quack. 


Brougham, are by far the most 
Of these, Mr. Canning was the 
most showy, and Lord Plunkett is undoubtedly 
the least so. The former was early spoiled by 
admiration of Pitt, and only began in after 
life to work off the ontward slough of worthless 
glitter. 
mentative, graceful and clear he always was; 
hut he retained’to the last the habit of labour- 
ing merely collateral points, and settling the 
real question at issue by silence ora jest. Lord 


kett, and Mr 
conspicuous. 


Plunkett is the fullest in matter, and most se- | 


vere in style, of modern public speakers; and 
there is sometimes in the more important 
parts of his finer discourses, a tone of ft supprese- 





* Let it not be supposed ‘that we differ from 
Mr. Burke as to the principles by which he | 
judges the Revolution. 


Of later | 
speakers, Mr, Canning, Lord Grey, Lord Plun- | 


He became quieter and more argu- | 
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ed emotion, more striking, perhaps, and more 
effective, than the finest “exhibition of feeling. 
His orations, and the effect they produce, are a 
splendid example of the superiority of thought 
in a public assembly over every other quality. 
He is universally recognised as the ablest advo- 
cate the Roman Catholics ever had in Parlia- 
ment; and this, with no conspicuous accom- 
plishment, except that which supersedes the ne- 
cessity of almost any other, knowledge, name- 
ly, and earnestness. He is the nearest approach 
to a great political philosopher that is likely to 
be effective in the House of Commons. Lord 
Grey is chiefly remarkable for dignity of man- 
ner, and for the even balance of a great num- 
ber of powers, none of therm existing by them- 
selves in the highest degree, but, when com- 
bined, of rare and extreme value. He has al- 
most uniformly fought on the losing side ; and 
in oratory, as in every thing else, it is success 
which commonly decides the popular judgment. 
Mr. Brougham, take him all in all, is the most 
celebrated among the living public men of 
England. This is, in a great degree, owing to 
his having linked himself almost exclusively 
with great principles, or what have now the 
force of such. But his speaking is in itself ex- 
cellent, and still more peculiar than admirable. 
He deals not in sportive elegance, nor brilliant 
description, nor lofty declamation. His bright- 
est waves are as bitter with sarcasm and invee- 
tive as the waters of Meribah. His fairest 
images come forth hard and weighty, rough 
with the marks of the ponderous sledge he 
wields, and black with the smoke of the furnace 
in which he forges them. He never tilts but 
with the sharps. His fireworks are loaded 
cartridges. And wherein he delights to dwell, 
are fortresses of rock and iron. In his direct 
invectives, a want is sometimes felt of that 
straight-forward strength in which Lord Chat- 
ham and Mr. Cobbett are first-rate masters 
But his side blows are big with annihilation. 
Place yourself full before him, and you may 
chance to escape. But flatter yourself that 
you are safe in his rear; and, like the African 
serpent which can spring no way but backwards, 
he will make you feel how deadly is that power 
which he who skulks from it never can avoid 
His oratory is the true force for attack ; and we 
should deeply lament, as mere lovers of elo- 
quence, to see him on the Treasury bench 


From the Monthly Magazine 


NARRATIVE OF SOME EVENTS IN 
THE IRISH REBELLION 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS.~ 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil.” 


My father’s name was Samue! Barboug; he 
held a smal! farm within two miles of Ennis- 





* This narrative is taken, almost without the 
alteration of a word, from the lips of a plain re- 
spectable woman, the daughter of a County 
Wexford farmer; and though unpretending in 
its style, it possesses the merit of strict fideli- 
ty, and is so far curious, that few females in 
het rank, placed in such fearful circumstances, 
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corthy, called Clevass. It contained but twen- | 
ty-two acres, but it was rich ground, and the | 
rent was low; it had been in our family since 
the battle of the Boyne, for both my father's 
eople and my mother’s were Williamites.* It 
be in a pleasant valley between two hills, one 
called Coolnahorna, and the other the Mine 
On the former. an old tradition said, that King 
James, when flying, stopped to take breath ; 
and an old prophecy said, that before an hun- 
dred years should have elapsed from that flight, 
the Irish should yet gather on that hill, strong, 
and victorious. The truth of this I myself saw 
but too clearly confirmed 
Our farm, though very productive, would 
mot have supported us the comfort and re- 
spectability we enjoyed, but that my father 
was also a clothier; he bought the fleece from 


the sheep's back, and manufactured it into 
middling tine cloths and friezes. which he sold 


at the neighbouring fairs. He thus gave em- 
ployment to eight nen and six women, and no 
one, rich or poor, had ever reason to complain 
of Sam Barbour. Though a!! our neighbours 
of the better class were Protestants (for we 
lived in the midst of twenty-two families of our 
own persuasion), yet all the people he employ- 
ed were Roman Catholics, and we met with as 
much honesty and gratitude from them as we 
could have desired. | 

My father was advanced in life when he 
married, and [| was his second child. He had 
five more; the William, was at this 
time a fine well-grown boy, little more than 
sixteen 


eldest 


I was not much above fifteen, but tall 
and strong for my age. I had two sisters, of 
eleven and six, a little brother of four years 
old, and my mother had an infant only six 
weeks before the fearful times which I am en- 
deavouring to describe 

During the entire winter of 1797, when 
my father returned from Enniscorthy, he 
would mention the rumours he had heard of 
the discontents of the Roman Catholics, and 
the hopes they entertained that the French 
would assist them; but we never had time to | 
think of such things, much less to grieve about | 
them. We never imagined that any one on 
earth would injure us, for we had never done 
the least hurt to any one, and we relied on the 
strength of the government, and, in particular, 
on the bravery of the Enniscorthy Yeomanry, 
for putting down any disturbances. My bro- | 
ther William was one of these 





could have been capable of collecting their 
ideas into a continued narrative, and still fewer 
have ever met one to record it for them. It 
will, at all events, give to the tenderly-guard- | 
ed of the sex who read it some knowledge of 
what was once suffered by hundreds, with as 
kind hearts, and as soft feelings, as their own; 
and ypwill cause them to pray fervently against 
the miseries of civil war, which always fall 
heaviest on the most unoffending, on the wi- 
dow and the orphan, the helpless woman, and 
the unconscious babe 

* Williamites were the soldiers of William | 
the Third, who most of them, after the final 
expulsion of James the Second from Ireland, 
gst grants of land; Clevass was one of these. 

he Battle of the Boyne was in 1690. 


Narrative of some Events in the Irish Rebellion. 


On Saturday, the 26th of May, Whitsun-eve, 
Martin, our labourer, was shovelling oats, and 
my father went to the field to look at him. 
When he saw my father drawing near, he jaid 
down his shovel, and, looking earnestly and 
sorrowfully at him, he said, ‘ Master, if you 
would promise me not to betray me, | would 
tell you something that might serve you and 
yours. My father answered, “ You ought to 
know me well enough by this time, Martin, to 
be certain that I would not betray any one, 
much less you.”—* But, master,” rejoined he 
*1'm sworn never to tell any one that wont 
take the same oath that | did to be true to the 
cause.’—‘* You unfortunate man,” said my fa- 
ther, “I had rather see all belonging to me 
dead, and die myself with them, than prove 
false to the government that has sheltered 
me.” On this, Martin, with a heavy sigh, re- 
sumed his shovel, and continued his work. My 
father had but little time to think on this, for 
he was obliged to leave two cart-loads of oats 
at the mill of Moinart. to be ground into meal 
for the use of the family. Moinart is about 
two miles from Clevass, and Mr. Grimes, the 
miller, was a Protestant, and much respected 
in the county. As soon as my father cast his 
eyes on him, he saw that he teo knew of some- 
thing bad going on; yet he hardly exchanged 
a word with him but on business, for his heart, 
as he told us, was too full; and, leaving the 
oats to be ground, he turned back with the emp- 
ty cars, anxious to re Jom us as soon as possible 
When he had gone nearly half the road, he 
saw imperfectly (for it was now almost dusk) 
a great dust on the road before him, and heard 
a confused murmur of voices—a moment after 
he thought a body of troops were advancing, 
for he fancied he saw their bayonets; but the 
next instant he was surrounded by a party of 
more than two hundred rebels, armed with 
pikes, who stopped him, and dragged him off 
the car he was sitting on. My father was no 
coward, as he fully showed two days after- 
wards; but he said, that, at that moment, the 
thoughts of all he had left at home rushed into 
his mind, his knees failed him, and if he had 
not clung to the head of his horse, he would 
have fallen to the earth. They asked all to- 
gether who he was, and where he came from, 
and he was unable to answer; but one of them 
happening to know him, cried out, “ Oh, let 
him go, that is Sam Barbour, of Clevass, be is 
an honest man;” and they did set him at liber- 
ty. He came home, and, turning the horses 
over to Martin's care, he walked in amongst 
us, and his face told us the ruin that was com- 
ing upon us, before we learned it from his 
words, 

We cared little for eating the supper we had 
prepared for him and ourselves; and after 
hearing his story, we stepped to the door to 
listen whether any of the armed ruffians were 
coming towards us; we heard nothing, but we 
saw in the distance eleven distinct blazes, 
every one from its situation marking out to us 
where the house and the property of each 
friend and neighbour were consuming. In im- 


mediate expectation of a similar fate, we in- 
stantly began to load our cars with whatever 
furniture and provisions were portable, that as 
early as possible the next day, we might fly 
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with them to Enniscorthy; what we could not 
pack up we carried out to the fields, and con- 
cealed in the ridges of standing corn; and it 
was but little of it we ever saw again. 


We passed the whole night thus; but the | 


poor children, hungry and sleepy, lay down in 
the nearest corner, for we had placed the beds 
on the cars. On Whit-Sunday morning we 
set off for Enniscorthy, with heavy hearts, just 
about the same hour we thought to have gone 
to its church. My mother, yet weak, leaned 
on my father, | carried the infant, and the 
other children followed us, the little one cling- 
ing tomy gown. My brother William had al- 
ready been in Enniscorthy for more than a 
week with his corps ; the female servant went 
with us, but Martin, who, with his mother, 
lived in a small cottage on our ground, staid 
behind us: and when we again saw him he was 
an armed rebel. Yet, from his humanity to 
us, I cannot think that he ever was guilty of 
the same cruelties that were committed by his 
comrades 

When we entered the town, we went to the 
house of a relation, whose name was Willis, 
who instantly received us, but when we enter- 
ed, we had hardly room to sit down, it was so 
full of the Protestant inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood, who had fled into the town for pro- 
tection. Few of these had had time to save 
any thing, and those who, like us, had brougiit 
food, immediately gave it to be shared in com- 
mon 
house, immediately went and enrolled himself 
amongst the Supplementary Yeomanry, and 


was provided with a musket and cross belts, to | 


wear over his coloured clothes. There were 
more than two hundred of the neighbouring 
gentry and farmers armed hastily in the same 
manner. Our regular yeomen, who were 
clothed and disciplined, amounted to about as 
many more; we had one company of the 
North Cork Militia, ninety-one in number ; 
and it was this handful of men, not mech ex- 
ceeding five hundred in number, that, in our 
simplicity, we had imagined could conquer all 
the disattected in the county. Excepting the 
few militia-men, all our little garrison were 
neighbours, or friends, or near relations, who 
now knowing the immense force of the rebels, 
which was well known to exceed ten thousand, 
and their barbarity, for they gave no quarter, 
knew they had no choice between dying like 
men with their arms in their hands, or stand- 
ing tamely like sheep to be butchered. Scarce- 
ly one of these men but had every one that was 
dearest to him sheltered in the town he was 
about defending ; and yet it is this very cir- 
cumstance that was one of the causes of their 
losing possession of it, as I shall explain 
shortly. 

When my father left ue, and we had un- 
packed our furniture, my sisvers and I were at 
first so unconscious of any immediate danger, 
that we were rather gratitied by the novelty of 
our situation, and passed some time leaning 
out of a window, looking at the horse yeomen 
passing hurriedly back and forwards, ané dis- 
puting between ourselves which man looked 
best in his uniform, or sat best on his horse. 
A very short time, however, changed our feel- 
ings, when we saw’seen or eight men covered 
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| us, we got sate to Clevass ; 


} passed on 


My father, on seeing us safe in the | 
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with blood carried into the house, and were 
called to lay down our beds for them to lie on; 
these were yeomen, who had been skirmishing 
in the neighbourhood, and who, full as the 
house was, were brought into it for present re- 
lief. I now began to see, for the first time, 
some of the miseries that threatened us; and 
thus passed a few anxious hours, when it sud- 
denly struck me that our cows would be in- 


jured if they were not milked again, and the 


servant girl and [ set out about six in the even- 
ing, and without meeting any thing to injure 
we found all as we 
had left it, with the poor cows standing low- 


| ing to be milked; we brought home a large 
| pitcher each, and, on our road home, met se- 


veral Roman Catholie neighbours, with whom 
we had lived on the most friendly terms; we 
spoke to them as usual, but they looked in our 
faces as if they had never seen us before, and 
I have since thought they either 
looked on us with abhorrence, as those devoted 
to destruction in this world and in the next, 
er, that knowing our doom, and pitying our 
fate, they were afraid to trust themselves to 
speak to us. We could not at least accuse 
them of hypocrisy. 

It was late when we returned to the town, 


| and, even in the midst of his anxiety, I could 
| see joy lighten in the looks of my father at our 


safety, for even during our short absence, the 
reports of the rapid advance of the rebels had 
been so frequent, that he feared we might have 
been intercepted on our return. The milk was 
gratefully received by our own children, as 
well as all the other poor little creatures shel- 
tered in that crowded house. We prayed, and 
endeavoured to rest on the bare boards, though 
worn out in mind and body; but I slept but 
little that night, with the moans of a wounded 
man in the very room with us, and the heat 
and closeness of the air, so different from our 
own pleasant airy little bed-rooms, 

At the very dawn I arose, and my father 
seeing me preparing to venture once more to 
see our cows, and that I was seeking in vain 
for our servant (whom it was many weeks be- 
fore I saw again) said he would go with me, 
for he hoped there would not be any immedi- 
ate want of him in the town. We arrived at 
the little farm, and found, as yet, all was safe. 
The cows waiting for us, and the poor poultry 
and pigs looking for food that we had not to 
give them. After attending to the cows, I 
thought of some brown griddle-cakes we had 
left behind us on a shelf, and went to break 
some to the fowls, when my father followed 
me into our desolate kitchen, and, taking a 
piece of the bread, asked me for a mug of the 
warm milk. I gave it to him, and turning to 
the door, and casting my eyes up to Coolna- 
horna Hill, which was not a quarter of a mile 
distant from us, I saw the top ridge of it filled 
with men, armed with pikes, the heads of them 
glistening brightly in the morning sun. Much 
troubled, I called to my father, and hardly 
knowing what I did, I took up the large vessel 
of milk I had intended to carry into the town 
for the children ; but my father, looking at me 
as if he never thought to see me again, said, 
“ Lay that down, Jane, it is most probable we 
shall none of us ever want it.” I laid it down, 
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and we returned back to Enniscorthy, where 
we arrived breathless about ten in the fore- 
noon. As we advanced towards it, we heard 
the drum beating to arms, and on entering, we 
heard that the enemy were closing in on all 
sides of the town in vast force. We saw our 
friends hurrying through the streets to the 
different posts assigned to them; the North 
Cork were placed on the bridge over the Sla- 
ney, which ran on the east side of the town; 
our own horse yeomanry filled the street lead- 
ing from that bridge; our infantry, amongst 
whom were the supplementaries, were placed 
at the Duffrey Gate Hill; at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the town to the west, a guard of 
yeomen was placed over the Market-house, 
where there was a great store of arms and am- 
munition, and where,a few prisoners were con- 
fined; some more mounted guard over the 
castle, an ancient building, in which some ot 
the most dangerous rebels were lodged; and 
my father, after leaving me with my mother, 
put on his belts, took up his musket, and joined 
my brother (whom we had never seen all this 
time though he was on duty in the town), at 
the Duffrey Gate, the post they were ordered 
to occupy. 

In the course of this morning, Willis, whose 
house we were sheltered in, put his wife and 
his two infants on a horse, and mounting ano- 
ther, fled with them to Wexford; he never 
told any one he was leaving them, nor could 
we blame him, for such a calamity as we were 
all involved in would have made the most ge- 
nerous man selfish. And he was a friendly 
man, but he could not save us all, so, as was 
but reasonable, he took with him those that 
were nearest to him. 

At eleven in the forenoon, the videttes 
brought word from the Duffrey Gate, that the 
rebels were advancing towards the town from 
the north-east, in a column that completely 
filled the road, and was more than a mile in 
length ; they were calculated, by some of our 
garrison who had served abroad, to exceed six 
thousand men. They soon closed with our 
Enniscorthy Yeomen, and the shots, and the 
shoating, fell sharply on our ears. I was at 
first greatly frightened, and the children hid 
their faces in my lap, but in a few minutes | 


became used to the noise, and could speak to | 
my mother, and try to give hersome comfort, but | 


she seemed stupified, and could say nothing in | 
| to leave it, and throw themselves into the 


answer, but now and then to lament that her 


fine boy was in the midst of the danger. She | 
seemed not to comprehend that my father was | 


equally exposed, more especially as he (seeing 


that the disaffected inhabitants had now actu- | 
ally begun to set their own houses on fire) had | 


twice or thrice quitted his post, on the enemy 
being partially repulsed, and ran down to see 
if we were yet safe, and to tell us that William 
was well, and behaving like a man and a sol- 
dier; he then, on again hearing the advancing 
shouts of the rebels, would rush back to the 
fight. This impradence, in which he did but 
imitate the rest of his comrades, gave dreadful 
advantage to the enemy, yet it was not cow- 
ardice that caused them to act thus, for they 
ave proofs of even desperate courage, but 
rom their painful anxiety for a!l that was 
dearest to them, and from their being totally 








unacquainted with the duties of a soldier, for, 
until the preceding day, the greater part of the 
Supplementary Yeomen had never before car- 
ried arms. 

The fearful firing had now continued nearly 
three hours. Our men were forced to fall back 
into the town, for our little garrison was now 
reduced to less than two hundred, and though 
upwards of five hundred of the enemy were 
killed, they were so numerous that they never 
felt the loss. The North Cork were now ob- 
liged to provide for their own safety ; and I 


| have sinee heard it said, that they neglected 


to sound a retreat, which, if done, might have 
enabled many of the Enniscorthy men to make 
a more regular one. As it was, some of them 
dispersed through the fields, and gained Dun- 
cannon Fort in safety, amongst whom was my 
brother, and the rest retreated fighting through 
the burning streets, and more than once re- 
pulsed the enemy ; these would again return on 
them in thousands, till at last, though they 
disputed every inch of ground, they were forced 
to retreat to the Market-house, and join their 
comrades who kept it. The house that shel- 
tered us was directly opposite, and though 
none within dared venture to the windows, yet 
we knew, froin the increased uproar, that de- 
struction had come nearer to us. At last the 
fire reached us, and we rushed from the flames 
into the midst of the fight, leaving all we had 
so anxiously saved the day before to be con- 
sumed, without bestowing a thought upon it. 
I know not what became of the wounded, but 
if they even perished in the flames, it was a 
more merciful death than they would have 
met from the tebels We fled across the 
square to the Market-house, and I, who had 
never before seen a corpse, had now to step 
over, and even upon, the bodies of those rebels 
who had fallen by the fire of our men, whilst, 
which ever way I turned my eves, | saw do- 
zens strewed around. Ido not know by what 
means we were admitted, but it was owing to 
the courage and huinanity of Mr. Grimes, the 
miller, and here we once more met my father ; 
we now sank exhausted with terror amongst 
barrels of gunpowder, arms, furniture, and 
provisions contusedly heaped up together ; but 
in less than an hour (during which time our 
defenders fired often and effectually) the fire 
reached the Market-house also, and all within 
it, women, children, and yeomen, were forced 


midst of the enemy, who now surrounded it in 
thousands, or they would have been destroyed 
by the explosion of the gunpowder, which 
shortly after took place. As we were going to 
unbar the doors, Grimes determined on a des- 
perate effort for our safety, he stretched out 
his hand, and seized the pikes of two men who 
lay dead across the door-way. he turned then 
to my father, and said, “ Throw aside that mus- 
ket, Sam, take this pike, put a piece of the 
child's green frock on it for a banner, and per- 
haps you may save the lives of your family.” 
But my father answered,“ Never! I will never 
quit the King’s cause whilst I have life.” 
Grimes then raised a flitch of bacon on his 
pike, and bidding us follow, he rushed out of 
the Market-house cheering, and appearing as 
if he were joining the pikemen, and bearing 
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provisions to them; my father, still holding 
the musket, followed. | snatched up the child 
of four years old, my little sisters hung on my 
skirts, and my mother, with the infant, came 
after me. My father now turned to me, and 
said, ‘‘ Jane, my dear child, take care .of your 
mother, and the children!” They were the 
last words he ever spoke to me. 

Grimes stopped now to parley with the pike- 
men, who completely surrounded us, when a 
fine infant of five years of age, the son of Jo- 
seph Fitzgerald, a near neighbour of ours, ran 
out to join us; at this moment one of the re- 
bels, who had some particular hatred to his fa- 


ther, unfortunately knew the child, and ex- | 


claiming, ** That’s an Orange brat!” pushed 
him down with his pike (as | thought) on his 
back ; the child gave a faint ery, and I was 
stooping to raise him, when I saw the pike 
drawn back covered with its blood! It shiver- 
ed in every limb, and then lay perfectly still— 
it was dead. I had strength given me to sup- 
press a shriek, and I hid my face in my little 
brother's bosom, whilst my sisters never utter- 
ed acry, but pressed still closer to me; and 
my mother, who never took her eyes off my 
father, did not see it. 

We were allowed to pass over the square 
without any injury, and were following Grimes 
towards the river, when | noticed a pikeman 
following us closely, and at last pushing be- 
tween my father and me. In my fear and con- 
fusion I did not know the man; but I was told 
afterwards it was a man named Malone, whom 
{ had many times seen, and who of all other 
men we should have thought we had least rea- 
son to fear. His mother had been of a decent 
Protestant family, but had married a protligate 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion, he deserted 
her and one infant, when she was with child of 
another, and my father’s mother took her 
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home, and on her dying in childbirth of this | 
| one time saw a man led along, pinioned, but 
| Barker, who was then in the house, was so hu- 


man, my kind grandmother then nursing her 
own child, put the deserted infant to her breast, 
and prolonged his life for some days till a nurse 
was provided for him, whom she paid; ne was 
reared by our family, and was at this time a 
leather-cutter. I could not then recollect him, 
however, for his face was covered with dust 
and blood, a terrific looking figure, and his ac- 
tion was suspicious; so, as if I could protect 


| brewery ; a man, named Byrne, who had the 
care of it, saw him, through a crevice in the 
door, commit the act, and saw him, too, with 
his leather-cutter’s knife disfigure the face of 
the dead, after plundering him, and stripping 
him of the new coat he wore. 

In a few minutes my mother came to her- 
self; she arose, and we both, unconscious of 
our loss, went with the children towards the 
river, thinking that perhaps we might rejoin 
| my father there. My mother was now quite 
bewildered, and unable tg speak to, much less 
to advise me; and I, though born so near the 
town, had never been in it, but to church or to 
market, and was totally ignorant whither to di- 
rect my steps. We asked at many doors would 
they admit us, but were constantly driven 
away, and, for the most part, with threats and 
At last we came by chance to the 

house of one Walsh, a baker, who knew my 

mother, and spoke compassionately to her, but 
we had hardly entered, when five or six pike- 
inen tollowed, and ordered him to turn us out, 
or they would burn the house over our heads. 

He dismissed us unwillingly ; and we then fol- 

lowed some other desolate beings like our- 
} selves, who led us into the garden of one Bar- 

ker, that held a high command among the re- 
bels. His family seemed not to notice us, and 
we here sat down, with many mece, on the bare 
| round under the bushes. All were women 
and children, some, from their appearance, 
seemed to be of a rank far superior to us; and 
| have since heard that forty-two widows pass- 
| ed the night in that garden. Many of these 
knew their loss, yet fear had overpowered grief 
so completely, that not one dared to weep aloud. 

The children were as silent as their mothers, 

and whenever a footstep going to or from the 
house, was heard to pass along, we dared not 
even look towards it, but hid our face against 
the earth. The moon shone brightly, and ] at 


curses 


mane as not to put him to death amongst us, 
but ordered him off for execution to Vinegar 
Hill 

As the night advanced, a rebel, named Lacy, 
observing my mother to shiver violently, went 


out, and, soon returning, threw over her shoul- 


my father, | determined not to lose sight of | 


him, and, with his three young children, kept 
close to them. Concealed in a chimney, at 
the corner of the lane, we were now about to 
enter, there was a yeoman, who, it was said, 
fired away more than an hundred ball cartridges 
at the rebels in the square below, and made 
every shot take effect. He at this moment 
took aim at a pikeman within a few paces of 
us, who staggered some steps, and fell dead 
across my mother’s feet ; she dropped in a dead 
swoon beside the corpse. I turned to raise her, 
and to lift the infant from the ground it had 
fallen on, and I thus lost sight of my father, 
and the fearful pikeman who followed him: | 
never more saw him alive. Bunt Providence 
thus kindly spared me the sight of his murder 
by the very man that drew his first nourish- | 
ment from the same breast with himself. He 
followed him, as I afterwards heard, into Bar- | 
rack-lane, and killed him at the door of a 


ders about three or four yards of coarse blue 
cloth, speaking at the same time some words 
of pity to her. She, in her frantic terror, en- 
deavoured to cast it away, lest, as she said, she 
should be killed for having what was not her 
own, but I, with some difficulty, made her 
keep it, and, except the clothes we wore, it 
was the only covering by night or day we had 
for ten weeks 

In the dead of the night I began to take 
somewhat more courage, and hearing a strange 
noise in a lane, which was divided from the 
garden only by a low wall, I crept to it, and 
saw a sight that soon drove me back to my mo- 
ther’s Some wounded men had been 
dragged to die in that lane, and some boys of 
the rebel’s side, were mounted on horses, and 
gallopping up and down many times across 
their bodies, whilst the only signs of life they 
showed were deep groans. But Barker, when 
he heard of this cruelty, put a stop to it, and 
allowed them to die in peace. 
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A Protestant lady, of great respectability, 


| 


was allowed by Barker to take shelter with | 


her children in his house. 
good will towards her, some thin stirabout was 
made for her early the next morning, which 
was Tuesday. She had noticed us from the 
house, and beckoning to me, with much kind- 
ness gave me a plateful of it for our children, 
but, though they tasted, they could not eat, for 
terror had completely deprived them of appe- 
tite. 


About nine, I felt such a desire to rejoin my 
father, and to leave that garden, that I left my 
mother's side,and went alone towards the gar- 
den gate, to see if it were possible. The first 
person I saw at it was Martin’s mother, dress- 
ed completely in new and excellent clothes, 
and in particular wearing a remarkably hand- 
some hat. Knowing her poverty, I was so 
much astonished at her appearance, that, for- 

etting for the moment all my anxiety and 
tear, | asked her where she got the hat; to 
which she replied sternly, “ Hush! ‘tis not for 
one like you to ask me where | got it.” [ then 
said, ‘Oh! did you see my father?”—*I 
have,” answered she ; “and he is dead!" 

I forgot what I said or did for some minutes 
after this, but I found Mary Martin had drawn 
me away from the garden gate, lest, as she 


said, ny cries should inform my mother of 


what bad befallen us. 1 clung to her, and in- 
treated her to take me to him, that 1 might 
see him once more. She at first refused, but 
at last, to pacify my violence, she consented 
We went about a quarter of a mile to Barrack- 
lane, where, lying in the midst of eight or ten 
other bodies, with two pikemen standing look- 
ing on, I saw, and knew my father. 


He lay on his back, with one hand on his 
breast, and his knee slightly raised, his shirt 
was steeped in blood, the lower part of his face 
disfigured witi the cashes of the ruffian’s knife, 
and his mouth filled purposely with the dirt 


As a great mark of | 


| to the hill to join her husband 


keep silence as to what I had seen, lest she 
should perish with fear and grief. 

We remained without food ali that day, and 
towards six in the evening, Barker's family 
turned us all out of the garden, for they said it 
was not safe for us to remain there any longer. 
] now thought to take my mother home, for 
she was totally incapable of giving me advice; 
but just as we arrived at the outskirts of the 
town, and were slowly walking by the river, a 
party of rebels on the opposite bank ordered us 
to return again, or they would fire on us. We 
then endeavoured to quit it by another outlet, 


when we were surrounded by a strong body of 


pikemen, and led, with many more whom they 
had already prisoners, to Vinegar Hill 

This hill les close to Enniscorthy, it is not 
high, but tolerably steep, and the rebels were 
assembled on itin thousands. They seemed to 
have a few tents made of blankets, but the 
greater number were in the open air. 1 could 
see that some were cooking at large fires, whilst 
others lay about sleeping on the ground. It 
was probably about eight in the evening when 
we arrived at the hill, when the men whom 
they had captured were separated from us, and 
driven higher up, whilst we, and many other 
women and children, were ordered to sit down, 
in a dry ditch not far from the foot of it. We 
had not been long here, when we were accost- 
ed by a neighbour, whose name was Mary Don- 
nelly, she wasa rebels wife, and had now come 
She pitied us, 
and sat beside my mother the entire of that 
night, who, feeling her presence a protection, 
would cower down beside her when she heard 
the slightest noise. And that whole night we 
heard tearful sounds on the hill above us, as the 


men who were brought there prisoners with 


ourselves, were massacred one by one. We 
could hear distinctly the cries of the murdered, 


| and the shouts of the executioners. The moon 


of the street; beside him lay our large mastiff, | 


who had licked all the blood off his face, and 
who, though he was heard two or three nights 
after howling piteously round our burnt cot- 
tage, was never again seen by any one. I can 
now describe what then almost killed me to 
look upon. I felt as if suffocating: I thought, 
as I looked on him, that I[ could have given 
my mother, my brother, even my own life, to 
have brought him back again. I fell on my 
knees beside him, and, whilst kissing his fore- 


head, broke out into loud cries. when one of 


the pikemen gave me such a blow in the side 
with the handle of his pike, (cursing me at the 
same time) that it stretched me breathless for 
& moment beside my father, and would have 
broken my ribs but for the very strong stays 
which I had on. [le was going to repeat the 


| County Wexford; 


blow, but that his comrade levelled his pike, | 


and cried out, “ If you dare do that again, I'l! 
thrust this through your body! Because the 
child is frightened, are you to ill-treat her!” 
He then raised me; and | kmew him to be a 
man named Bryan, whe vat the week before 
had purchased some cloth from my father at a 
fair to which I had accompanied him. He 
spoke kindly to me, and led me back to the gar- 
den where | had left my mother, telling me to 
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shone brightly, and, towards dawn, I saw what 
[ think alarmed me even more than any sight I 
had yet beheld. A ta!l white figure came rush- 
ing down the hill: as it came nearer, it had 
the appearance of a naked man, and I felt my 
heart die within me, for I thought it was no 
living being. He passed so close to us, that | 
could see the dark streams of blood running 
down his sides. In some minutes the uproar 
above showed he was missed, and his pursuers 
passed also c'»se to us; one of them perceived 
| was awake, and asked if ] had seen him pass, 
but I denied it. This was a young gentleman 
named Horneck. one of the finest lads in the 
he had been piked and strip- 
ped, but recovering, had fled from the hill, he 
waded the Slaney, and ran six miles to the ruins 
of his father’s house, where his pursuers reach - 
ed him, and completed their work of death. 
On Wednesday, about ten in the forenoon, 
owing to the inter¢ession of Mary Donnelly, 
we were allowed to leave the hill. When we 
had gone about a furlong, | was shocked at 
missing the infant from my mother's arms. On 
inquiring of her what had become of it, she 
seemed al first not to understand me; she 
was so much bewildered, she had actually for- 
gotten it behind her. I returned, and found 
the poor little creature asleep on the ground, 
where she had laid it, and she did not even 
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seem to rejoice when it was restored to her. In 
our slow progress towards home, we met a 
silly, harmless fellow, a wood-ranger, who call- 
ed himself a pikeman, but who was armed only 
with the handle of a shovel, with no head on it. 
He took one of our children on his back, and 
another in his arms, and said he would not 
leave us till we had arrived at our own house. 
When within half a mile of it, we met a Ro- 
man Catholic lad, a school-fellow of my own, 
named Murphy, wao wept bitterly on seeing 
us, and, perceiving that we were sinking with 
weakness, he led us to the next house, insisted 
on our admission, and then flew off to his fa- 
ther’s cottage for some bread and milk, but 
though two days had now fully passed since we 
had eaten, we could only moisten our lips. We 
were allowed to rest here till towards evening, 
but were then ordered to leave the house by the 
owners, for they said that our stay endangered 
their own safety. Murphy again gave my mo- 
ther his arm ; towards dusk we at last reached 
the home we liad so long wished for, and found 
the house only a heap of ruins. !t had been 
burned to the ground, the side walls had fallen 
in, and nothing remained standing but one 
chimney and a barn, from which the doors and 
part of the roof had been torn. Our little fac- 
tory also lay in aslies, with all our looms, press- 
es, Wheels, and machines. All our cloth and 
wool, which we had concealed in the corn, 
was carried off; our young cattle, horses, and 
pigs, were alldriven to Vinegar Hill, our stacks 
of hay and corn were burnt down, and yet we 
stood looking on all this desolation in utter si- 
lence, as if we cou!d not comprehend that it 
was on ourselves it had fallen. 

My father’s brother lived within two fields of 
us: his wife had been uncommonly charitable to 
beggars, or poor travellers, as they called them- 
selves, and even had an outhouse, with clean 
straw, purposely for them to sleep in. One of 
these, a woman of the very lowest class, when 
she saw the family on the preceding Sunday, 
preparing to take refuge, as we did, in Ennis- 
corthy, clung round them, and between entrea- 
ties and threats prevailed on them to remain in 
their house. She remained, also, and pro‘ *ct- 
ed them; and, owing to her courage and pre- 
sence of mind, she saved nearly their entire pro- 
perty from destruction, for she turned back 
more than one party of rebels who were bent 
on murder and plander. My uncle hearing that 
we were standing at the ruins of our house, 
came to us. and led us to his, where we found 
more than fifty women and children, many of 
the highest class, who lad no other place in 
which to lay their heads, nor a morsel to satis- 
fy the hunger, which (now that they were no 
longer in immediate terror for their lives) they 
began to feel. 

All the provisions in the house had been 
given to the different parties of rebels who had 
called, but we milked all the cows, both those 
of my uncle and our own (which had not been 
carried away with the rest of our cattle) and 
made curds, which, for some days, was our only 
food. On the third day, poor Martin came to 
see us, he wept with us, and gave us two sacks 
of barley meal, which he and his comrades had 
plnndered from some other distressed family, 
but want forced us to accept them with grati- 
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tude. My uncle, in a day or two more, found 
that two of our pigs had returned home, and 
he killed them, which gave us a great supply 
of food. In about a fortnight, the greater part 
of those creatures he had sheltered departed 
to whatever homes or friends were left to them, 
but still, for many weeks, we, and several as 
desolate, were entirely dependent on him 

Ina few days after Martin's first visit, he 
came again, with some tea and sugar for my 
mother, whose health was now so precarious, 
that, for many days, it was her only nourish- 
ment: and until he was killed, about the latter 
end of June, at Borris, he continued to show 
us similar kindness. Even when dying, he 
made lis comrades promise to carry his body 
to his mother and us, though the distance was 
twenty miles, and we had him laid in his own 
burial-ground, as he earnestly desired. 

On the day after we returned, my aunt said 
to me, “1 shall tell your mother of your fa- 
ther’s death; for it is better she should be in 
sorrow than in her present state of stupefac- 
tion.’ She did so, and | cannot bear even now 
to think of how my mother behaved when she 
heard it; yet the thoughts of his body lying un- 
buried seemed to give her (even in the midst 
of her extreme grief) the greatest anguish. 
My aunt, who was a woman of great strength 
of mind, and who loved iny father as if he had 
been her own brother, now proposed that | 
should accompany her, the next day, (Friday) 
to the town, to seek for the body, which we 
agreed to lay in one of those pits in which we 
buried our potatoes, but which was now empty 
and open. We went in much apprehension, 
and on reaching the town, and passing through 
the market-place, we could hardly tell which 
way to go, the appearance of every place was 
so much altered by the number of houses that 
lay in ruins. No one molested us, and with 
some difliculty we found the place where | had 
seen my father lying, but, on reaching it, the 
body was no longer there. All the others had 
also been removed; yet the smell of putridity 
was so strong that my aunt fainted. I brought 
her home again, and we found Martin there ; 
and he seeing my mother’s anguish, told her 
he had laid his master’s body in a gravel pit, 
but this, | knew, was merely to soothe her 
and I was afterwards told, that it and the others 
had been thrown into the Slaney, which ran 
close beside the spot, but a few hours before we 
went to seek for it 

We lived thus for some weeks, in constant 
dread, both of the rebels and even of the strag- 
gling parties of the military sent out to appre- 
hend them; from the first, we were protected 
by the female beggar and Martin's mother, who 
lived with us; but the last, either not knowing 
we were loyalists, or not caring, frequently be- 
haved with much insolence; the smaller the 


| party was, the more we dreaded them; and 


more than once myself, and a few more young 
girls, fearing to pass the night in the house, 
slept in the centre ofa large holly bush, at some 
distance from it. But after the rebels were re- 
pulsed at Newtown Barry, and finally routed 
at Vinegar Hill, a regular camp was formed 
within a quarter of a mile from my uncle's 
house: we were then in safety, for the soldiers 
were under better discipline, and we found an 
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excellent market for our milk and butter, 


Lines. 


| might have been but a dream, yet who can 


which enabled us to purchase a few indispen- | 


sable articles of furniture and clothing, and to 
fit up the barn as a dwelling-house. About this 
time, Grimes, who saved not only his life but 
his mill, and the greater part of his property, 
restored a good part of our oatmeal. The lat- 
ter end of July, a field of barley, which had es- 
caped trampling, became ripe, our new pota- 
toes became fit for use, and we never after- 
wards knew want. We could not, however, 
rebuild our house till the next summer; and 
the blackened walls of our little factory (which 
we could never afford to build) are yet to be 
seen. 

A few nights after Vinegar Hill was taken 
by the King’s forces, | went with a lantern to 


say he was not permitted to sare his son from 
the certairf death that awaited him if he had 
been found sleeping on his post ? 

I have now told the principal circumstances 
that fell under my own eye during the fearful 
summer of 1798, in which, besides my father, I 
lost fourteen uncles, cousins, and near relations; 
but if | were to tell all I saw, and all | heard, 
it would filla large volume. Yet before I con- 
clude, | must mention one evil that arose from 
the rebellion not generally noticed, but the 
ill effects of which may be said still tocontinue. 
The yeomanry was composed mostly of fine 
boys, sons of farmers, some of whom hae scarce- 


| ly attained the age of sixteen; these, removed 
| from the eye oftheir parents, with arms placed 


an unfrequented outhouse to bring in some | 


straw for our beds; Martin's mother, who did 
not at first know where I was going, follow- 
ed me, in much agitation; but 1 had already 
reached the little building, and, as | removed 
the sheaves, I was dreadfuly shocked at seeing 
that they concealed four or five pallid ghastly- 
looking creatures, who, on seeing me, intreat- 
ed me, in the most piteous manner, not to be- 
traythem. They were rebels, who had been 
badly wounded in the battle; and the woman 
who sheltered them there, and supplied them 
with food from my uncle’s house, joined her 
intreaties to theirs, and | promised | would be 
silent. In four days more one died there, and 
the rest were able to remove. I have been 
since blamed for not giving them up, but Ihave 
never repented that | kept my promise to them. 

It was just seven weeks after the beginning 
of all our sorrows, that, as I was passing, one 
evening, near the ruins of our house, I was 
greatly startled at hearing from within it the 
deep sobs and suppressed lamentations of some 
person in great trouble. I ventured to look in, 


in their hands, raised to the rank of men before 
they had discretion to behave as such, and ex- 
posed to all the temptations of idleness, intoxi- 


| cation, and evil companions, when peaceful 


times returned, were totally unable to settle to 
their farms (teo often left by their father’s 
death to them alone), but continued the same 
careless, disorderly life, till they became quite 
unable to pay their rents. They were then 
ejected, and emigrated to America ; and on the 
very farms which, thirty years ago, were pos- 
sessed by old Protestant families, there now 
live the immediate descendants of the very peo- 
ple who may be said to have been the original 


| cause of all this evil 


This, thank God, has not been the case with 
our family. Clevass is still in my brother's 


| hands, my mother, now an aged woman, lives 


with him, andall the rest of our family have beer 
for many years married, and settled in our own 
homes. Yet fears and suspicions still remain 


| in the hearts of the two opposite parties in the 


and found they proceeded from a man who was | 


sitting on a low part of the fallen wall, with his 
head resting on his knees. When he heard 
me he arose, and | saw it was my brother; but 
if it had not been for the strong likeness he yet 
bore to my father, | should never have known 
him; from a fair ruddy boy, he had become a 
haggard, sun-burnt man, so thin, that his waist 
might have been almost spanned; and this 
change had been wrought in him by want and 
hardship, in the short space of eight weeks, for 
it was just so long since we had met. He im- 
mediately turned when he saw me, and fled 
from me at his utmost speed. 
more he returned again to us, and seemed more 
composed ; he occasionally got leave of absence 
to assist in our business of the farm, but he 
never could settle entirely with us till the win- 
ter was past. In one of his short visits, being 
alone with him, I asked him how soon he be- 
came acquainted with my father’s death, and 
he answered, “I knew of it before I was told of 
it. Iknew it when I was on guard at Duncan- 
non Fort, the third night after the battle of 
Enniscorthy, for | saw him as ylainly as I see 
you. I was overpowered with hanger and fa- 
tigue, and I slept ont. post, and he stood be- 
side me and awakened me; as I opened my 
eyes, I saw him clearly in the bright moonlight, 
he passed away from before me, and I knew 


by what I felt he was no living man!’ This 


In four days | 


! 
j 





County Wexford, and until the present gene- 
ration, and their children after them, shall have 
passed away, it will never be otherwise ; for 
those who, like me, have seen their houses in 
ashes, their property destroyed, and their near- 
est and dearest lying dead at their feet, though 
they may, and should forgive, they never can 
forget. R. E. 8 


r 


From the Atheneum, 


LINES. 


Tne trees wear a sunny gleam, 
And their leaves are dancing fast 
To the running of the stream, 
And the music of the blast. 


There is one cloud overhead, 

Which the gentle wind has kiss’d, 
And has on its substance fed, 

Tull it breaks in shattered mist. 


Every vapour has been driven, 
From this palace of the day, 

To the eastern skirt of heaven, 
To meet Night upon her way; 


As the gathered shades that sleep 
In a banner’s folds have fled, 
When in one majestic sweep 
That bright banner is outspread ; 
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As the rout and flying fear 
Of an army, and behind, 

Like a sword upon the rear, 
Hangs alway the chasing wind ; 


As a tempest-scattered fleet, 
When along the distance fine 
Every vessel goes to meet 
The horizon’s level line ; 


As the hideous coil of night, 
Fear, and suffering, and crime, 

Wher we wake to broad daylight, 
In the full of summer time. 


All beneath the empyrean, 

Bird, and beast, and insect gay, 
As of old uplift their Pean 

To the conquering King of Day: 


Vet, I learn that Nature’s treasures, 
Gentle wind and sunny air, 

Which she gives, and never measures, 
Which are near us every where, 


Like the household flowers that lie 
Unregarded at our feet, 

Like the daisy’s golden eye, 
With the tear of morning wet ; 


Like the heath-flower on the moor, 
Hung with purple bells all round ; 

That mayhap, at twilight hour, 
May ring out a fairy sound,— 


All are vain, nor will reveal 
—_— of glory to our sight, 
1 


Save harmoniously, we feel, 
Save we bring our own delight. 


Thus in melody of wave 
And of wind, that murmurs by, 
We can hear no music, save 
What our tuneful hearts supply. 


For we owe to Nature nought 
But the outward forms alone, 
From within the light is brought, 

And the splendour is our own. 


—_—e 


From the United Service Journal. 


ALFIERI'S DESCRIPTION OF HIMSELF. 


Sublime specchio di veraci detti. 


A rairurut portrait of myself I write— 
A true description of my form and mind: 
My hair is red, but thin and scanty quite ; 
My stature, tall, to stoop somewhat inclined, 
On well-shap’d limbs I stand a figure slight ; 
Complexion fair—-blue eyes——expression 
kind! 
Good nose and mouth, my teeth most dazzling 
white, 
A throned king, you will not paler find!” 
Oft caustic, harsh, but oftener docile, mild; 
Malignant never, though in angry mood ; 
My heart and head can ne’er be reconcil’d; 
At times all mirth, on sadness though I brood: 
Achilles or Thersytes oft am I! 
Man! would’st thou know thy real nature ?—die! 





* * Pallido in volto, pit che un Ré sul trono.” 
Museum.—V or. XIV. 


From the London Weekly Revie. 


THE PORTRAITURE OF A CHRISTIAN 
GENTLEMAN. By a Barrister. 12mo. 
London, 1829. Hessey. 


Tue preseut volume is the work of Mr. Ro- 
berts, already known to the public by a literary 
career, distinguished for sound views of life, 
good literature, and principles equally worthy 
of the member of a free state, and the professor 
of a religion without narrowness, prejudice, or 
guile. The purport of the voluine is to show, 
not merely how compatible Christianity is with 
the highest observances of social life, but how 
essential it is to those observances; how ut- 
terly hollow the most substantial of them are, 
unsupplied from the sources of Christian prin- 
ciple ; how apt to degenerate into actual vice, 
and how sure to fail us in the first great strug- 
gle that comes to put the spirit of man upon its 
trial. 

Mr. Roberts presses those incomparable truths 
upon the mind in a great variety of forms, be- 
ginning with the circumstances of private life, 
and proceeding upwards to the lives of states- 
men and sovereigns. He begins with the duty 
of private and family prayer, and proceeds, 
through a succession of chapters on “ Unscrip- 
tural Religion—the Politics of the Christian 
Gentleman—his Literature—his Family Go- 
vernment—his Exterior Intercourse—his Fa- 
miliar Conversation—his Worldly Dealings— 
his Consecration of the Sunday,’—with illus- 
trations from public characters. Among those 
he gives some very vivid, and, what is better, 
perfectly true sketches of the leading men of 
the reigns of George the First, Second, and 
Third ; Bolingbroke, Walpole, Chatham, &c. 
&c. Of Fox, his character is at once a stern 
condemnation and a true one. 

“ Look at that man, of popular memory, so 
long the head of a great party ; see him at his 
early age in full maturity of mental power, ad- 
vancing to the field of action and enterprise, 
rich beyond rivalry in the gratuitous endow- 
ments of nature, with a promptitude of talents 
for public debate, which at once gave him the 
ascendant among the most experienced; be- 
hold him grasping every topic as his own by 
right of intuition, and recovering, as if by re- 
miniscence, what others had acquired by prac- 
tice and diligence ; imparting with such sim- 
plicity what he had mastered with such ease, 
that all difficulties seemed to vanish before the 
magic of his genius. See him reducing to fa- 
miliarity questions the most complicated, tread- 
ing with sure steps the labyrinths of political 
discussion, rambling, but always recovering 
the clue ; visiting every recess ; digressing and 
returning at pleasure; roving with confident 
security through the mazes of illustration, and 
again pressing onwards in a series of syllo- 
gisms, always certain of his proposed end; 
most self-possessed when most excited, and 
safest in the midst of storm and commotion ; 
bringing to the same argument, however often 
recurring, fresh supplies of matter, new topics 
of illustration, or more interior views of the 
subject. What then was wanting, to raise 
such a man toa partnership at least in the ex- 
ecutive administration of the country? There 





was doubtless something to regret in his ora- 
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Miscellany. 


tory ; it was defective in compass, in pomp, in | earthly admixtures, and made commensurate’ 


pathos, by its want of that to which the indi- 
gent nature of man is ever looking for solace 
and supply. It was without that which sur- 
rounds, supports, and exalts humanity ; it was 
defective in that divine philosophy which 
touches the lips of eloquence with the fire froin 
the altar, and dips it in the colours of Heaven. 
The great connecting, vivifying, exalting prin- 
ciple was wanting: the scope, the rule, the re- 
ward, the crowning grace of human actions, 
lay beyond the limit by which his morality was 
bounded. On the subject of religion, his head 
was ignorant, and his heart unconscious.— 
Atheistical France, with her blasphemous 
creeds and her savage desecration of society, 


in dength and breadth with the whole duty and 
destiny of man. Enriched from these sources 
of intellectual abundance, Mr. Burke was the 


Christian orator; but he wanted many things 


which go towards the finished fabric of the 
Christian gentleman. In real wisdom he wag 
much in advance beyond his associates in poli- 
tics. during the period of his greatest efficiency; 
but he was long kept down by his political con- 
nexions to the beggarly elements of party, and 
party of that pernicious kind, which, under the 
names of consistency and principle, gives to 


| confederate and indiscriminate hostility a place 


provoked no indignant elevation in his oratory, | 


no vehement sorrow for suffering humanity.— 
In these respects many of his colleagues were 
greatly above him ; but the real ground of his 
exclusion was this :—he was very mach below 
the level of the Christian statesman. 
bigotry, factious conflicts, and the errors and 
irregularities of a lax education, depressed his 
better part, frustrated the bounties of benig- 
nant nature, and doomed him, and his follow- 
ers in an element of perpetual discord, to be 
for ever fighting the battles of unsuccessful 
ambition.’’—p. 157—100. 

Burke, that immortal name, who, in the lof- 
tiest sense of the word, was the statesman of 


Party | 


England ; who elevated and ennobled the pass- 


ing impulses and events of his country and his 
time, by converting them into the wisdom of 
all nations and of all posterity ;—receives from 
this able writer the well-weighed tribute that 
he would have honoured more than the noisiest 


panegyric of party. 
“ Mr. Burke was by many degrees nearer | 


to the standard of a 
eminent and public station; he was bred in a 
better school ; his youth tvas passed within the 
regular bounds of conjugal society, in literary 
intercourse, in severe study, and in honoura- 
ble avocations : his acquaintance with the in- 
spired volume, and the works of the great theo- 
logians, supplied him with lofty themes, and 
opened a vista in his imagination, which dis- 
closed the prospect of eternity. While others 
courted ephemeral eulogy, this great man ad- 
dressed himself to the collective talent of his 
country. Full of the philosophy of experience 
and the eloquenee of philosophy, he left for 
others the passions of the multitude, seeking 


Christian gentleman, in | 


rather to fasten vpon the understanding and | 
| punishment. 


secure the moral mind. Ata time when the 
civilized world was on the point of being 
thrown into confusion by a selfish, heartless, 
and infectious system of profligate politics, 
Mr. Burke, in his ‘ Reflections,’ built up a per- 
durable edifice, to be the asylum of Christian 
philosophy,—the habitation and home of ex- 
Hed truth. It has been justly said, that there 
is ‘genius in all religious thoughts.’ Every 
thing seen throagh this medium has the im- 
press of Omnipotence upon it: all the works of 
nature become supernatura'lp@reat, when reli- 
gion enters into the ecucemplation; al! the 


works of art and science are at once exalted, 
expanded, and corrected by its influence; all 
moral prudence, and the thoughts of the heart, 
are thereby sublimated above the dross of 


among the social virtues. Still, however, he 
bore a striking testimony to the improved state 
of thinking and feeling on the subjects of high- 
est interest to man, which, under the tacit but 
prevailing influence of courtly example, was 
gradually raising the character of the late 
reign to the glory of a new e7ain the moral 
world —p. 160—162. 

Spirited characters of Pitt and Perceval fol- 
low. The style of the volume may be fitly ap- 
preciated from those passages. It is always 
fluent and copious, always manly, often elo- 
quent. Butit has higher merits than the high- 
est that can belong to style. It bears the stamp 


| of strong sincerity ; its purpose is to uphold 


the dignity of man, by giving to the common 
pursuits of life the dignity of virtue: and its 
influence upon every mind capable of good, 
must be to give it a new vigour in the upward 
path of purity, unclouded reason, and religion 
turned from the terror and rebuke of our wa- 
vering lives into the cheerer and light of am 
existence hallowed and eternal. 








FRiseellany. 


A Turkisn Corree-nouse.—M. Fontanier, 
formerly a pupil of the Normal school, at Pa- 
ris, who had been travelling in Georgia, Per- 
sia, and Turkey, communicated, at a recent 
meeting of the Geographical Society ef Paris, 
some particulars of his travels in the latter 
country, of which he is preparing a narrative. 
We subjoin an extract relating to the conver- 
sation which passed at a coffee-house at Sa- 
panja (or Sub inja ), on his road to Constantino- 
ple, respecting the suppression of the Janissa- 
ries, a whole troop of whom had just been 
brought in disarmed, and designed for capital 





‘Four or five Turkish travellers, separated 


| from me by a wooden balustrade, which divided 





the divan of the room into compartments, lis- 


| tened to what passed with perfect indifference, 


smoking all the time with imperturbable gra- 
vity. At length, one of them addressed to me 
the same questions which my host had asked, 
and which I had been asked often before, 
namely, ‘ Where did youcome from? Where 
are you going? Have you a teskuri or pass- 
port? Have you much money? Are you @ 
spy?” ‘The answers required only an effort of 
memory and patience on my part. Had there 
been twenty querists, I should have only had 
to repeat the same answers twenty times. 
The interrogatories ended, } offered him cof 








Coffee- House.—Memory.—Moth.— Masts. 


fee, the infallible method, in this country, of 
establishing good understanding and hospita- 
lity. I inquired what had taken place at Con- 
stantinople. Our host raised his head, and 
without ceasing to attend to his coffee and his 


fire, began: ‘ My soul! Sultan Mahmoud, our 
|} er, and at the same time the wings began to 


lord, will have janissaries no longer then! 
What will become of us, if the pachas and 
grandees are able to eat us as they like? We 
must all fly; we must become Kurds. Our 
rayas are now all agog; but they must still 
pay carash, ispresh, and meerec; their taxes 
will be increased; nay (God protect us from 
it!) perhaps even Mussulmans will have to pay 
them. God knows if these changes are for the 
better! 





| velopment continued to proceed from 


But the chief of the Muscovite dogs | 


has taken advantage of this opportunity to re- | 


volt against the son of the slave (the Grand 
Seignor), because he would not make him : 
king, any more than his brother, Constantine 
the drunkard. The six other infidel kings 
have also revolted; they will pay tribute no 
longer, and they will force the true believers to 
chastise them. Sultan Mahmoud has become 
an infidel; he adopts the customs and the ha- 
bits of infidels; they say that he is about to es- 
tablish quarantines, as if there was no longer 
such a thing as predestination. It is that dog, 
that son of a dog, Mehemed Ali Pacha, who has 
suggested all this. God grant that his eyes 
may burst!’ ‘/nshallah! Inshallah!’ exclaim- 
ed in chorus all who were present: after which 
they relapsed into their habitual abstraction.” 


Memorres.—A French professor of the Art 
of Memory, asked his pupils “ where was Joan 
of Arc born?” None could tell. “ Well then, 
said the professor, “ remember, she was born 
at Donremi, near Vaucouleurs. And how will 
you remember this? temember Don, the 


} wings 
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may use that term, for the pliable parts which 
are not so visible in a mature subject (like the 
joints of a lobster’s body), were transparent, 
and [ could therefore see the internal move- 
ments: after remaining a few minutes in this 
state, the pulsation became considerably slow- 


grow, the first process was the ejection of a 
yellow fluid from the body, which shot very 
rapidly into the nervure of the wings, and 
seemed to strengthenthem. Their further de- 
the 
base: the action resembled the convulsions of 
a bit of parchment in the fire, and the wings, 
from the nervures being tense, were very like 
a leaf of Savoy cabbage. In about a quarter of 
an hour they had attained to their full size, but 
not strength: one side was pe rfected before the 
other was half done; the colours and pencil- 
ling wrew more evident and brilliant, as the 
increased in size, which was the most 


beautiful part of the process. The moth at 


| last turned itself heels over head, and then 


1 of the R 


Spanish title, as we say Dom or Don Quixote ; | 


and, as for Remi, remember the name of St. 
Remi, Archbishop of Rheims, who conseerated 
King Clovis. And now, for your lesson. Ste- 
phanie, my child, where was Joan of Arc born?” 

“ Monsieur, she was born at Rheiins, where 
she consecrated King Clovis/’ 

“ Poh, child; Julius, tell me who was the 
Archbishop of Rheims.” 

“ Monsieur, he was Don Quixote.” 


First DEVELOPMENT or A peRreer Boer- 
terriy, on Moru.—Sir, Although in Kirby 
and Spenée’s valuable work there is an inte- 
resting description of the first development of 
the butterfly, yet I take the liberty of sending 
you an account of an instance which fell under 
my own observation, as it contains some parti- 
culars which do not appear in their narration. 

The moth (Phalena pavonia, emperor) 
which J observed, was about five minutes get- 
ting out of its tomb; its wings were at first 
small, shrivelled, and flabby, its body very 
large and unwieldy; for the first five minutes 
after its exit it did nothing but stretch its legs, 
and lie first on one side and then on the other ; 
it afterwards lay gently down on its back, with 
its wings lying negligently at each side ; its 
pulse at this period was at 60, for, as it lay 
stretched out, the joints of the abdomen, if I 


| 


walked about a little, but was very dull, and 
the wings did not attain their maximum of 
strength till about five hours after, when a co- 
pious evacuation took place, and it immediately 
became quite lively —Magazine of Natural 
History, No. 6. 


Revorvine Masrs.—Lieutenant Shuldham, 
Navy, has lately introduced to 
notice an invention which, should it an- 
swer his expectations, will effect a complete 
alteration in the mode of managing ships. 
Perhaps the enemies of innovation may lift up 
their voices at once against a plan that threat- 
ens to extinguish the tars of Old England. He 
is going to do away ropes and rigging, braces 
and haulyards, and banish from use the unc- 
tous substance that gives them their shortest 
and most favoured name. A ship will then be 
as clean and bright as a drawing room fire- 
place; our sailors may wear gloves and use 
perfumes, like fair ladies, and may realize the 
old woman's notion of having nothing to do 
but sit still and let the wind blow them along. 
The invention eonsists in making the whole 
mast of the vessel turn round on itsend. It 
passes through the deck of the vessel as usual ; 
but instead of being fixed im the keel, it there 
turns on its own end. The machinery for 
turning it consists, in the model we momenta- 
rily inspected, of a series of booms worked on 
deck. The mast is supported by wooden beams 
instead of rigging; the yards can be hoisted 
up and lowered down, and the sails reefed by 
similar machinery to that which turns round 
the mast. No masts are stepped one above 
another; the sails, in the model, actually work 
themselves; and are trimmed by the force of 
the wind in the best possible manner, either to 
exert their greatest effect in impelling the ves- 
sel, or, in case of sudden tempests, to shiver 
harmless inthe wind. Lieutenant Shuldham's 
idea, we believe, is quite novel. The plan is 
not yet complete. We understand, however, 
that the Admiralty has so far given the plan its 
sanction, as to order a vessel to be fitted at 
Woolwich under the inventor's direction.— 
Spectator. 
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Nature axp art.—* The natural school of 
acting” is much talked of and admired : is the 
excellence implied accurately understood ? 
When Partridge sees Garrick in Hamlet, on 
the appearance of the spirit, he despises his 
acting, objecting that he himself should have 
“looked in the very same manner, and done 
just as he did,” had he behelda ghost. This is 
considered as a cavil containing the highest 
commendation, and proving the exact truth of 
Garrick’s representation. Butisit so? are we 
to deny nature its modifications? are its forms 
and modes of manifestation, in the extreme 
agitations of the soul, identical and unvarying 
in character from the prince to the clown’ It 
is on the affirmative assumption that Par- 
tridge’s remark is accounted praise; but we 
question the fact involved as granted. Habit, 
as is tritely said, makes a second nature; and 
consequently the different conditions of men 
mInust in some degree alter their impressions 
and the manifestation of them. Surprise and 


terror would never produce on a philosophic | 


prince, the gross physical expne¥ions they 
would call forth from an ignorant clown. The 
apparition would in the prince agitate various 
thoughts of the mind, to which the clown must 
be a stranger. To pass from the illustrations 
of fiction to examples of reality: John Hunter, 
after severe study, on raising his eyes from his 
book saw a spectre seated in the chair opposite 
to him. How did nature comport itself on this 
occasion? did Hunter stare as Partridge would 
have done? did his eyes start from their sock- 
ets’ did his hair stand on end, and his tongue 
cleave to the roof of his mouth? No—simply 
because the nature of Hunter was not the na- 
ture of a Partridge or a booby, but the nature 
of a philosopher; and accordingly he applied 
his fingers to his pulse, found it galloping 
ata hundred and thirty, rose, rung the bell, 
sent for a surgeon, and bled away the appari- 
tion of his heated brain.— Spectator. 


Memonapiria or Mr. Corenmner.—Being 
asked which he thought the greater man, Mil- 
ton or Shakspeare, he replied that he could 
hardly venture to pronounce an opinion :—that 
Shakspeare appeared to him to have the 
strength, the stature of his rival, with infinitely 
more agility ; but that he could not bring him- 
self after all to look upon Shakspeare as any 
thing more than a beardless stripling, and that 
if he had ever arrived at man’s estate, he 
would not have been a man, but a monster of 
intellect. 

Being told that Mrs. Woolstonecroft exerted 
a very great ascendancy over the mind of her 
husband, he said,—* It was always the case: 
people of imagination maturally took the lead 
of people of mere understanding and acquire- 
ment.” This was scarcely doing justice to the 
author of Caleb Williams. 

He spoke of Mackintosh as deficient in ori- 
ginal resources: he was neither the great mer- 
chant nor manufacturer of igtellectual riches ; 
but the ready warehouseman, who had a large 
assortment of goods, not properly his own, and 
who knew where to lay his hand on whatever 
he wanted. An argument which he had svu:- 
tained for three hours together with another 
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erudite person on some grand question of phi- 
losophy, being boasted of in Coleridge's hear- 
ing as a mighty achievement, the latter bluntly 
answered—“ Had there been a man of genius 
among you, he would have settled the point in 
five minutes.” 

Having been introduced to a well known wit 
and professed jester, and his own silence being 
complained of, he said he should no more think 
of speaking where Mr. was present, 
than of interrupting an actor on the stage. 

Mr. Coleridge preferred Salvator Rosa to 
Claude, therein erring. He however spoke 
eloquently and feelingly of pictures, where 
the subject matter was poetical, and where 
‘more was meant than met the eye.” Thus 
he described the allegorical picture by Giotto in 
the cemetery at Pisa, the Triumph of Death, 
where the rich, the young, and the prosperous, 
are shrinking in horror and dismay from the 
grim monster; and the wretched, the cripple, 
and the beggar, are invoking his friendly aid, 
both in words and tones worthy of the subject. 
Mr. Coleridge's was the only conversation we 
ever heard in which the ideas seemed set to 
niusic—it had the materials of philosophy and 
the sound of music; or if the thoughts were 
sometimes poor and worthless, the accompani- 
ment was Hate fine. 

He stated of Henderson, the actor, or some 
person of whom a very indifferent jest was re- 
peated, that it was the strongest proof of his 
ability, and of the good things he must have 
said to make his bad ones pass current. 

He characterized the Prometheus Bound of 
/Eschylus, as being less a drama than an Ode 
to Justice. 

He said that formerly men concealed their 
vices; but now, in the change of manners and 
the laxity of theories, they boasted of those 
they had not. 

He sometimes told a story well, though but 
rarely. He used to speak with some drollery 
and unction of his meeting in his tour in Ger- 
many with a Lutheran elergyman, who ex- 
pressed a great curiosity about the fate of Dr 
Dodd in a Latin gibberish which he could not 
at first understand. “ Doetorem Tott, Doctor- 
em Tott! Infelia homeo, colle Suspensus i’—he 
called out in an agony of suspense, fitting the 
action to the word, and the idea of the reve- 
rend divine just then occurred to Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s imagination. The Germans have a 
strange superstition that Dr. Dudd is still wan- 
dering in disguise in the Hartz forest in Ger- 
many; and his Prison Thoughts are a favour- 
ite book with the initiated —4tlas. 


Oxrorp axp Locxe.—By Lord Grenville 
Sro. London, 1829. Murray.—The object of 
this pamphlet is to vindicate Oxford from a 
charge long made against it, and incidentally 
revived by Dugald Stewart. This charge is the 
expulsion of the famous author of the ‘* Essay 
on the Human Understanding.” Lord Gren- 
ville, as an Oxonian, and Chancellor of the 
great University, boldly takes up the cause, 
and refers to sufficient documents to prove that 
the University had nothing whatever to do 
with the actual ejection of its brightest honour 
and ornament from its walls: but that it was in 




















every sense the work of a force | mw upon the 
University, the result of an act of tyranny ex- 
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| healer of bodies, “if you were to give mea 
| roasted angel, I would not stay.” 


ercised by Charles the Second, in his zeal for | 


conciliating the Papists, guided by a profligate | 


and infidel minister, Sunderland, and having 


for his immediate tool a base and time serving | 


dignitary, Dr. Fell, head of Christ church. 
Locke had been private secretary to Lord 
Shaftesbury, and, in the general flight from 
the odious tyranny of the court, he had gone to 
Hoiland. He had some trifling emolument 
from a studentship in his College; and, as ty- 
ranny strikes alike at the great and the hum- 
ble, the retired student was as much an object 
of persecution as the noble. It was determined 
to strip the exile of this paltry provision. Lord 
Sunderland therefore wrote to Fell to have 
him expelled. Fell’s dishonest and cringing 
answer was, that “ Locke’s conduct while in 


the College had been too guarded to allow of 


any handle for proceeding against him, though 
he had been more than once assailed by provo- 
cations and conversations to betray himself, so 
far as to come within the grasp of authority ; 
that he had, however, been summoned to re- 
side, and must consequently either put himself 
within the reach of government, if they had 
other matter against him; or, by non-appear- 
ance, make himself liable to expulsion for con- 
tumacy: but that, if this method would not sa- 
tisfy the King, his Majesty, as founder and vi- 
siter of the College, had power to remove him 
by mandate.” 

The suggestion was adopted; the sign ma- 
nual countersigned by the Secretary of State; 
all the powers of angry tyranny were set in 
motion; and the Dean and Chapter obeyed 
without remonstrance. Fell’s letter, which at 
some length describes his laying traps for the 
student under his protection, and which I.ord 
Grenville describes, and most justly, as 
“stamped with an indelible brand of servility 
and hypocrisy,” is given in an Appendix. 


Axsrcpore or Napotron.—At the famous 


interview at Erfurt, when dining with the Em- 


peror of Russia and an clite of kings, Bonaparte 
began a sentence with “ When I was an ensign 
in the regiment of La Fére,’—M. de Bausset, 
who stood facing the royal diners within a few 


feet, tells us that these words produced a lively | 


emotion among the crowned heads—a shudder, 
we suppose, ran from one end of the line to the 
other, to think of the lump of illegitimacy they 
were cringing to. 


Disraste To Prayixc.—M. Grossi, an emi- 
nent physician of Savoy, invited to dine with 
Count Picon, Governor of Savoy, arrived too 
soon, and found his excellency at prayer. He 
was asked to join in the devotions, which he 
consented to after some grimaces, and fell upon 
his knees. Hardly however had he recited two 
aves, when, unable to hold out any longer, he 
suddenly rose, seized his cane, and went off 
without saying a word. The Count ran after 
him crying, “ M. Grossi, M. Grossi! stop—we 
have below on the spit an excellent red par- 
tridge.”—“ My Lord,” replied the anti-religious 


From the Journal of a Naturalist.—“ The 
| effects of atmospheric changes upon vegetation 
| have been noticed in the rudest ages; even the 
simplest people have remarked their influence 
on the appetites of their cattle, so that to “ eat 
like a rabbit before rain” has become prover- 
bial, from the common observance of the fact ; 
but the influence of the electric fluid upon the 
common herbage has not been, perhaps, so ge- 
nerally perceived. My men complain to-day, 
that they cannot mow, that they “ cannot any 
how make a hand of it,” as the grass hangs 
about the blade of the sithe, and is become 
tough and woolly; heavy rains are falling to 
the southward, and thunder rolls around us; 
this indicates the electric state of the air, and 
points out the influence that atmospheric tem- 
perature and condition have upon organized 
ind unorganized bodies, though, from their na- 
ture, not always manifested, all terrestrial sub- 
stances being replete with electric matter. In 
the case here mentioned, it appears probable 
that the state of the air induced a temporary 
| degree of moisture to arise from the earth, or 
to be given out by the air, and that this mois- 
ture conducted the electric fluid to the vegeta- 
tion of the field. Experiments prove that elec- 
tric matter, discharged into a vegetable, wi- 
thers and destroys it; and it appeared to me at 
the time—but I am no electrician—that an in- 
ferior or natural portion of this fluid, such as 
was then circulating around, had influenced 
| my grass in a lower degree, so as not to wither, 
but to cause it to flag, and become tough, or, 
as they call it in some counties, to “ wilt;” the 
farina of the grass appeared damper than is 
usual, by its hanging about the blades of the 
| sithes more than it commonly does; the stone 
| removed it, as the men whetted them, just at 
| the edge, but they were soon clogged again. 
As the thunder cleared away, the impediments 
became less obvious, and, by degrees, the diffi- 
culties ceased. The observance of local facts, 
though unimportant in themselves, may at 
times elucidate perplexities, or strengthen con- 
clusions. '"—pp. 356, 357. 


Batancine or Eaes on a Bare Rocx.—The 
following singular fact is stated by the cele- 
brated Harvey, the discoverer of the circula- 
tion of the blood, in his ingenious work, “ De 
| Generatione.” A bird (Alca Pica, Linn.) lays 

only one egg, which, without making any nest 
or preparation for its reception, she deposits on 
| the top of a sharp acute stone, and with such 
| firmness that she can leave it and return to it 


with safety. Ifthe egg should be removed by 
any means, it can never be replaced, and rolls 
The spot, as | have said, 
is encrusted with a white cement, and the egg, 
as soon as it is laid, is slimed over with a soft 


thence into the sea. 


adhesion to the rock, as firmly as if they had 
been fastened together with bars of iron. 


| 
| and viscous humidity, which quickly causes its 


mest. 
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KEITH MEDAL 


The Royal Society ef Edinburgh have com- 
municated to the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety of Philadelphia, (with a request to have it 
made extensively known in America,) that “ in 


December, 1820, the trustees of the estate of 
the late Alexander Keith placed in the hands of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, the sum of 


£600 sterling, the interest on which shall, 
from November, 1°20, forma Biennial Prize, 
for the most important discoveries in science, 
made in any part of the world, but communi- 
cated by their author to the Royal Society, 


and published for the first time in their Trans- | 


actions 


= The Prize is to be given in a gold medal, } 


not exceeding fifteen guineas in value, toge- 
ther with a sum of money, or a piece of plate, 
bearing the devices and inscriptions upon the 
medal.” 

It is much desired by the American Philoso- 
phical Society, that our Literary and Scientiti 
Journals should republish this communication, 
in order to give Ameriean genius an opportu- 
nity of being distinguished abroad. 


The literary world, ty the excitement of the 
political one, is deprived of its ordinary share 
of novelty, both the announcement of new pub- 
lications, and the asual quota of information, on 
subjects of fresh interest, being greatly abridg- 
ed. 
appear are the following :—a Novel, by an Offi- 
cer of the 4th Dragoons, describing the exploits 
of his regiment ; another Novel, of the De Vers 
class, entitled, D'Erbine, or the Cynic ; 
new edition of Mr. Coleridge's Poetical Works 


and a 


A new Novel, entitled Jesuitism and Me- 
thodism, which will, it is expected, be ready 
for publication early in the ensuing month. 


The Philosophy of History, in one vol. Svo. 


A second edition is preparing of an Itinerary 
of Provénce and the Rhone, made during the 
year 1219, by John Hughes, A.M. of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, and illustrated by views from the 
drawings of De Wint, and engraved by W. B 
Cooke, and J. C. Alien, uniform with Batty 
and other European scenery. 


Mr. Valpy is now publishing a series of 
Schoo! and College Greek Classics, with Eng- 
lish notes, in a duodecimo form; the Medea 
and Hecuba of Euripides, as well as the (2di- 

us of Sophocles, are ready: and Thucydides, 
ferodotus, Xenophon, &c. are to follow in suc- 
cession 


Mr. Atherstone announces the second vo- 
lume of his poem, entitled the Fall of Nineveh. 


The extensive historical work by Sir James 
Mackintosh, so long expected, is now so nearly 
readv for the press, that the first volume will, 
we are assured, appear in the early part of the 
ensuing season. Contemporaneously with this 
work, Sir James has been induced to prepare 


Among the few notices of works about to | 


| 


for the Cabinet Cyclopedia, a Popular History 
of England, forming three volumes of that pub- 
lication. Such a sketch of English history has 
been long a desideratum in our literature. 


University of Leipzig —From the official 
‘Notice of the Lectures to be delivered during 
the winter session 1823-0,” we observe, that in 
Philology and Languages there will be given 
24 distinct courses; in History, 12; in Philoso- 
phy, 24; in Statistics, 10; in Mathematics and 
Astronomy, 7: in Natural Sciences, 11; in 
Agricultural Sciences, 5; in Theology, 53; in 
and in Medicine and Sur- 
very, One portion of the two last consists 
of lectures, and the other of what are termed 
exercises, examinations, and controversial ex- 
ercises. 


Jurisprudence, 6a; 
t 
Gb 


Mr. W. Carpenter, author of the Scientia 
Biblica, &c. has in the press, Popular Lectures 
on Biblical Criticism and Interpretation. 

\ volume of tales, under the title of Sketches 
of trish Character, from the pen of Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall, the editor of the Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, 
is announced for publication in April 


Mr. W. Jones, author of the History of the 
Waldenses, &c., has in the press a Christian 
Biographical Dictionary, comprising the lives 
of such persons in every country, and in every 
awe, sinee the revival of literature, as have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their talents, their 
sutlerings, or their virtues. 


The Publishers of the Boy’s Own Book have 
nearly ready the Young Lady's Book, a novel 
and elegant volume, highly embellished, de- 
voted to tho must favourite p irsuits and recre- 
itions of Young Ladies. 


A most important work is on the eve of pub- 
lication, which will ne doubt excite an unusual 
nin the literary amd learned world—a 

f the celebrated philosopher, John Locke 

| contain extracts, never before published, 
trom his correspondence, English and foreign, 
from 1660 t last year of his life in 1704; 
also from his Journals and Common-place 
Lb After his death, his papers, it appears, 
came into the possession of the Lord Chancel- 
lor King, his near relation and sole executor, 
and the public will be indebted to the present 
Lord King for elucidating the life and writings 
of that great and extraordinary character. 


sensatl 


» the 


10KS 


In the press, an Essay on the Deaf and 
Dumb, showing the necessity of medical treat- 
ment in early infancy, with observations on 
Congenital Deafness. By J. H. Curtis, Esq., 
Surgeon-Aurist to the King. 


The Poetical Sketch-Book, in one volume. 
By T. K. Hervey, including a third edition of 
his celebrated poem Australia, will be publish- 
ed in a few days. 


A small volume of Sacred Poems, by Mary 
Anne Browne, author of “Monte Blanc, Ada, 
and other Poems,” dedicated to the Rev. H. H. 
Milman, Professor of Poetry at the University 
of Oxford, will be published very shortly. 
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The favorable reception which has been given ey the gutta. © the beautiful 
little annual vojumes which have for the few issued from the press, 
as gifts for the festal seasons of winter, a names of Souvenirs To 
kens, Amulets, Keepsakes, &c., induces the belef that f something in the same 
style and manner, but calculated to og more important effects, and more 
durable impressions, would be acceptable. “ Christians,” it has been weil said 
“should not neglect the lesser opportunities of doug , It is pro panel 
therefore to prepare such a volume as religious parents and friends would be 
willing, and not only willing, but desirous to place in 
ful connexions, as, at the same time, a ng and an instructive 
exertion will be made to procure for this work, articles which i exhibit 
not only unquestioned talent, but the pure truths of our holy religion ; the value 
and beauty of religious example; the mor sega oo luced by the practice t 
piety ; the comforts and advantages ef devotion. ith these will be blended 
such lighter articles as shall not be inconsistent with them, and may serve to 
attract attention to them. It will be, im fact, a Christian Remembraneer. No 
effort or expense wil! be spared, that the illustrations, materials, and ty pograph- 
ical execution, shal! be equal to those of any work of the kind. A liberal com- 
pensation will be given for suitable articles, and — of the best talents in the — 
country have been invited to cont ribu te to its 

Communications of articles surtable for the Coe, are solicited, and may be 

remsed to the Editor of The Kemember Me—care of the publisher. 
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simple and t pee ng enongh to win the heart « 
stories, “The Lost Child,” Christianity m Athens,” 
have vet read. and alter’ ae hes are very Lewitching a 
Christian parents, you have ao need to 'remble, lest this elegant little volume 
ghould@hed a mora! pestilence from between its silken © 1 gilded leaves 
It is not a beantiful vanity; it is agOat 8 very ee t ap atom the 
worse for beg cxquisiiely polished. 
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From the New-York Daily Advertiser. 

We have received a specimen of this elegant little work fre the proprietor, 
Mr. Littell, of Philadelphia, and mech a ap ce and syle of ex 
ecutioa. The prints are executed by Amer ’ I 
Specimens of the arts. The frontispiece, wh 
“Grecian Mother,” is a most wietesting and 
Fepresents a scene of a descryption lameutably frequent in the late war in the 
Archipeiago—a young and beautiful female, sea'ed on the uppermost peak of a 
Fock, with her child asleep atl her side, as if wearied with the labor of the ascent: 
while some distance below is seen a desperate engagement between a few of 
ber countrymen and a band of barbarian invaders. She is represeuted in the 
foreground, watching with intense anxiety the issue of the conflict, prepared 
to destroy her nt and herself rather than fall into the power of the enemy 
Ta point of materials and typographical execution, this book may challenge a 
@omparison with some of the best of the English works of a similar character. 
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highly spirited composition. 


From the Washingtun Theological Repertary. 

Such a work bas long been wanted. We wish it au extensive circulation, 
and recommend it te all parents who have the least regard for the welfare of 
their children, to obtain for the: this, in preference to any other work of the 

published in the country 


From the Friend. 
“The Remember Me,” just published in this city, has, we think, decided 
Claims to patronage. The publisher has pretty fully eifected the plan announced 
tp his prospectus, of producing “a volume. on h as religvous pareats and triends 
would be willing, aud not only willing, but desirow to place im the hands 
of theiz youthful connexions, as, at the bane time, a pleasing and instructive 
et Of the various articles with which the volume is made up, so far as a 
determine, the tendency is uniformly m. ral 
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It is composed of the best articles in the Foreign Theological Journals, Re 
"ws and Magazines, and the quantity of matter is about equal to five of the 
orlimary Religious Magazines. The selections are carefully made, with a ret- 
erence solely to the merit of the papers, and their tendency to advance the in 
4 pure evangelical religion. No article which can afford grounds of 
to amy orthodos protestant denomination, will, at any time, be ad 
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Having access to all the sources of literary information, we shall be able to 
give our readers an early account of every new work which will tend to prac 
Ucal umprovement, or increase the stock of theological learning. 

Every article in the work is sulmitied to and wed by clergymen of the 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, aod Baptist 
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wrilers, the language throughout is chaste, bold, amd commanding. And we 
cannot but think that if the work sustains = wable reputation that it has 
already acquired, it will in tome fave a mos ortant bearing On the great ip 
4 Corstianity.”—Chrutian deocat aa Journal of New-York. 
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From the * Magazine of the Reformed Dutch Church,” published in New 
York, and edited by the Rew. W. C. Brovenies, D.D. 

to recommend it to persons of piety and cultivated literary taste. 
able and rus Collec'ion of all the choscest pieces which adoru 
iwe Theologica! Journals of Great Britain. Every article, — 
may be viewed as a highly hashed prece, amd the entire book will 
prose aud verse. 
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“ We feel ita duty to recommend it to the notice of our readers.” 


York Observer. 


“ We highly commend the liberal spirit displayed im the plan of this work, 
and having examined the first three numbers, and from which, at 4 flerent 
times, we have transferred several selections to our pages, we are confirmed ia 
that this work is likely to pr valuable accession to the list of 
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“The selection of the pieces, and the style in which it is executed, wil 
give this Magazine a high rank os publications of this character, and 
render it extensively useful to country."—Visiler and Telegraph, Rich 

Va. 
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“ We recommend it to the public pat ble source 
of iastroction and entertainment. Lighter articles blended with the more 
learned and profound, oceasional illustrations of scripture, with papers ow 
Biblical eriticism, and extensive selections of reviews of new works, certainly 
entitie it to thus character."—Chureh Neguster. 
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